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far can recall nothing has ever 
appeared print about editorial sighs. If, 
however, these sighs could broadcast 
recorded disks; and if, some scien- 
tific miracle, all them could combined 
and fused into one long-drawn-out emana- 
tion pneumatic satisfaction readers 
newspapers, magazines, and books might 
well believe nature itself was emitting 
cosmic baritone. City editors great dai- 
lies probably grunt, growl, and sigh most 
the time. Editors weekly publications 
spend their week-ends a-sighing with re- 
lief. And with the appearance each 
monthly publication currents sighs float 
toward the stratosphere. for editors 
the world books those sensitive ears 
there can heard sighing overtones all 
their speech. The sighs editors 
quarterlies are obligatos all the rest. The 
first fly spring just now danced before 
our editorial nose. Sighingly brushed 
away, and with sigh contentment 
close this volume THE 
Spring here and the November 
issue many months away. Soon shall 
the wheel, Texas bound, where mag- 
nolia trees will intoxicate with their 
fragrance, and moon-lit garden lull our 
editorial neurones sleep. 

this issue variety themes are dis- 
cussed. Director the Li- 
brary School George Peabody College 
for Teachers, The Public School Library 
presents significant data pertaining the 
status the public library and the school 
librarian. shows clearly that most 
schools the library much neglected cen- 
ter, and agree with him that should 
the hub the school, and that librarians 
should not only well-educated but also 
far better paid. late, many educators 
have returned the submerged theme 
the value philosophy for education. 
who was born Goerlitz, Ger- 


many, and has studied the University 
Munich, and Harvard, where 
now completing his work toward the doc- 
torate the Graduate School Education, 
considers ways and means Revitalizing 
Learning through new 
philosophy with introductory and over-view 
courses which aim help the student ac- 
quire sense direction. Another phase 
DORE BRAMELD, Associate Professor 
Education the University Minnesota. 
believes, and ably defends his belief 
Education—A Neglected Oppor- 
tunity that here one, not the, answer 
many our current economic distor- 
tions. 

bit history comes into view the 
the faculty the College the City 
New York. Columbia Almost State Uni- 
versity contains some interesting facts about 
colonial education general and about 
King’s College, particular. Another his- 
Professor Education Marshall College. 
taps The Early Atlantic Monthly 
and Education, field that offers fascinating 
comprehensive study has been made the 
contributions general magazines edu- 
cational thought. 

Home Economics and the Consumer 
Home Economics North Side High 
School, Corning, New York, outlines the 
opportunities for further development 
department which the past offered 
rather restricted curriculum but which to- 
day moving rapidly into larger areas 
service. EvELYN St. Louis, re- 
views Teaching Woman’s Career? 
some the problems that attend the work 
the woman teacher. are pleased 
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VOLUME 


the consensus librarians that 
American school administrators gen- 
erally know less about the library than 
about any other department division 
the whole educational structure. Sev- 
eral reasons may account for this. For 
one thing, you will look over the 
education and experience principals 
and superintendents, you will find that, 
although most them were one time 
teachers supervisors, few have ever 
had training for experience library 
work. For another thing, the academic 
and professional training provided edu- 
cators the past was characterized nega- 
tively inadequate library facilities and 
almost library instruction. Con- 
sequently, not all surprising 
find the average principal only vaguely 
interested his school library. 

This vague interest the part the 


Based address before the Chicago 
Principals’ Club, March 25, 1939. 


The Public School 


Louis SHORES 


NUMBER 


principal has led number painful 
misconceptions about the library the 
public school. say painful because the 
souls some librarians have been tor- 
tured the educator’s frequently gin- 
gerly handling library problems, and 
his inability appreciate materially 
either the library the librarian. 

Let illustrate with some real ex- 

amples from life. Recently received 
this letter from school principal: 
The Southern Association requires that 
have librarian next year. should like 
have person who can teach one class 
algebra, one English, one Ameri- 
can history, and one French, coach bas- 
ketball, direct the glee club, take care the 
library, and type letters. Salary, $75 
month. 

Except for the salary, that letter 
unusual tribute the librarian, who, 
the principal’s opinion, can four 
teachers’ jobs well her own, be- 
sides few incidental activities. But, 
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course, know what behind that let- 
ter. After the schedule was completed 
there remained four 
classes. What could more natural 
than combine these classes with the 
regional accrediting agency’s require- 
ments? 

Take another example. Several years 
ago, had occasion inspect Tennes- 
see high school with member the 
State Department Education. that 
time, Tennessee had ludicrous quan- 
titative standard. Every high school 
must have five hundred books. 
asked the Principal show his li- 
brary. reply, took skeleton key 
down that was hanging the wall, and 
descended the ground floor. There 
tried unlock door that seemed 
open into the wall, but the lock had 
rusted, and the janitor had come with 
crow bar pry the door open. Inside, 
was typical closet with some home- 
made shelves and accumulation 
discards from the attics the town. 
“Here is,” said. “And have our 
five hundred books. you want 
count them?” course didn’t. But 
did want visit some the class 
rooms. 

went class American his- 
tory, first. Nearly every child had his 
finger the textbook. The moment the 
teacher called someone most the 
other members the class began read 
the next paragraph, just case. When 
the classes changed, asked the teacher 
she used the library. Her answer was, 
“We really intend this year. believe 
will through with the text the last 
week May, and then going 
reward the class letting them read 


any books the library they want 
read.” 

Perhaps these cases are extreme. re- 
cently advised library installation 
nearly 200,000. The Principal made 
clear that the library was fine 
thing, just dessert after any meal. 
But, first, the children must have their 
meat the classrooms. They need 
study their texts and their problems. 
there any time left they may use 
the library. 

Not only the librarian disturbed 
these conceptions the library’s place 
the school, but she frequently becomes 
exasperated with the Principal’s igno- 
rance library organization. Two years 
ago, principal called one women 
teachers the telephone and made this 
request. have just got library 
for school and want one 
teachers catalog it. Would you please 
write little slips paper the numbers 
that paste the backs these 

But, there one thing that annoys 
the professionally trained librarian more 
than anything else, the constant con- 
fusing laymen the clerical and pro- 
fessional functions library. not 
uncommon for the reader refer 
the clerk who mechanically charges and 
discharges books the loan desk 
librarian. Equally disconcerting the 
reference the W.P.A. worker 
librarian. Later on, will show that the 
cause for this state affairs least 
partially the librarian’s fault. Neverthe- 
less, true that the intelligent libra- 
rian will, few days, teach several 


dependable high school pupils how 
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charge and discharge books, that her 
time may free for much more im- 
portant work. equally true that the 
trained librarian will most grateful 
for W.P.A. help 
routines book mending, pocket and 
slip pasting, labelling, and hundred 
other odd tasks, which, however, should 
never done except under careful pro- 
fessional supervision. But none these 
tasks can truly called professional, 
and the librarian who devotes all 
even major portion her time 
these tasks being over-paid. 

see, therefore, that the profes- 
sional librarian has some mild grievances 
against the school system. She sees, 
one hand, exacting educational require- 
ments, including all the academic 
preparation the teacher plus the spe- 
cial preparation the librarian, and, 
the other hand, salaries and status far 
below that the teacher. Peabody, 
for example, whereas the average teach- 
begins with four years college 
preparation, the minimum for the libra- 
rian five. many cases, the librarian 
brings several years successful teach- 
ing experience addition. 

Now, this point, have appeared 
placing the burden blame for 
library retardation the school admin- 
istrator, let indicate what think are 
some the responsibilities the libra- 
rian for this condition. 

begin with, the Principal con- 
siders library work very largely clerical, 
because the librarian has tended 
foster that notion making fetish 
housekeeping. all like have our 
houses and classroom order, but this 
order usually considered means and 
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not end educational work. The 
librarian some times becomes absorbed 
the problems cataloging, circulat- 
ing, mending, and filing that she neg- 
lects her teaching responsibility. 
wonder then that administrator ob- 
serving this concludes: why not employ 
clerk W.P.A. worker lower pay 
and without tenure commitments? 

For another thing, true that 
few teaching failures have found their 
way into school library work. many 
cases the administrator was blame. 
Unwilling fire unable retire 
old broken down teacher longer able 
teach, has solved his problem 
assigning her the library. There are 
also few cases unsuccessful teachers 
who got into the library school the 
hope that library work offered escape 
from classroom strife. These unfortu- 
nates were soon rudely awakened. In- 
stead forty discipline problems 
time, the librarian found she had two 
hundred the library, and more than 
one ex-teacher has told later, that 
compared the library, the discipline 
problem the classroom snap. 

There still another reason for rela- 
tive indifference the library the 
part the school administrator. 
constantly subjected pressure from 
various educational interests. Consider 
few them: physical and health educa- 
tion, vocational guidance, extra co- 
curricular activities, curriculum revision, 
character education, testing programs, 
fine arts and music, citizenship, safety, 
P.E.A., say nothing the various 
subject fields. Every one the propo- 
nents feels his getting insufficient 
grinding that school. Such and such 
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Principal, they will say their group 
meetings, not guidance- 
minded, lacks safety-consciousness, in- 
hibited commercial work, lacking 
appreciation the arts. And now 
along comes the library group, perhaps 
little more due the habit 
has developed whispering the in- 
terest peace. 

And the Principal asks, “Why should 
pay any more attention the library? 
Why are your demands any more vital 
the educational program than dozen 
other projects? have think the 
school whole. can’t afford over- 
emphasize any one department. And 
certainly the library isn’t nearly im- 
portant as, let say, health, for ex- 


has been estimated that per cent 
all schoolwork involves reading. Try 
think the daily activities elemen- 
tary high school, and see how many 
these you can divorce completely 
from the printed written word. 
dare say that even ultra-progressive 
hammer-and-saw activity program read- 
ing would play important part, sim- 
ply because there more rapid 
economical way conveying informa- 
tion most learning situations. 

number studies the relation 
reading ability school success are 
undoubtedly known you. One the 
most striking Dr. Luella Cole Pres- 
sey’s report her experiment with high 
school graduates entering Ohio State 
University. was expected that 
pupils would improve their grades 


ample, extra-curricular activities.” 
And what does the librarian reply 
that? Well, usually, nothing, says Dr. 
Charters, because librarians group 
are too quiet and modest. They don’t 
speak enough. They whisper their 
requests, and shouting, advertising, 
broadcasting world like ours they are 
simply unheard. “Why,” said 
editorial the Journal Higher Edu- 
cation, “don’t they speak up? Librarians 
have better case than almost any other 
educational group.” Why? Well, 
asked myself that, and tried formulate 
the case for this occasion. And have 
here set down some the reasons why 
believe the library should now the 
most vital concern the Principal. 


reading subjects like literature 
tory increasing their reading efh- 
ciency, but one expected that the class 
whole could raise their grades 
mathematics that way. Equally exciting 
the experiment Professor Green the 
University Michigan reported. 
studied three controlled groups. One at- 
tended conventional classes, second fol- 
lowed undirected reading program, 
the third undertook directed reading 
program. the end the semester, 
standardized test was given all three. 
The directed reading group scored high- 
est; the other two scored about the same. 

say, first all, reading vital 
the whole school program. You can- 
not dispense with it; you cannot assign 
minor you cannot compare 
the individual projects clamoring 
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for recognition, because reading essen- 
tial all them; their common 
denominator. The child must know how 
read before can carry most 
his school work. And the fact that 
have now tremendous diagnostic and 
remedial program under way, not only 
the elementary level, but the sec- 
ondary schools, and even the junior 
college, indicates that are not satisfied 
with the reading efficiency our pupils. 

recent article the “Reading 
Problem America” Dr. Gray writes, 
“the average person the United States 
ranks about sixth grade reading abil- 
ity and adult reading material ranks 
the average about seventh grade dif- 
one Chicago suburban area 
was discovered that per cent the 
6000 ninth grade pupils had below sev- 
enth grade reading ability. daresay 
that school was giving its attention 
everything else but its library service. 
What shall therefore do? Put more 
money and effort into turning out tab- 
loids, cross-word puzzles, and books 
lower and lower grade level, under- 
take improve the reading ability 
our people? 

pride ourselves having re- 
duced our illiteracy per cent. This 
still much higher than that Ger- 
many, England, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and Australia, but let admit that 
good for country whose stock 
not homogeneous the countries 
compared. What it? What does this 
literacy mean terms the quality 
quantity reading. Some you have 
doubt seen the volume called The 


*Gray, Educational record. 
87-104. 
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Illiteracy the Literates. That title 
more than any other sums the read- 
ing situation America. how else 
can you account for the fact that millions 
Americans read exaggerated advertis- 
ing claims and believe them? What type 
literacy that prevents the reader 
from discerning truth from fiction, bal- 
lyhoo from statement, fact from fancy? 
Why did certain advertising leader 
boast that could sell Americans any- 
thing they didn’t need, and proceeded 
prove it. More serious yet, how was 
possible whip the country into 
war frenzy few months against 
nation toward which sentiment was 
friendly least neutral? 

Studies have shown that inaccessibility 
good materials least one major 
factor the low reading ability the 
American public general. spite 
our public library system, per cent 
the American public does not have access 
library service. This clearly shown 
Table 

Note that although the literacy for 
the U.S. whole 95.3 and for the 
mid-west 98, and are spending 
$16.59 per capita for education, only 
58.9 per cent the American public 
have library access. the rural areas, 
only 34.92 per cent have library access. 
Observe that this wealthy nation pro- 
vides .89 one book per capita through 
its public libraries. Observe further that 
the average American borrows three and 
half books year from the public li- 
brary and that make this reading diet 
possible our governments appropriate 
$.31 per capita. Contrast this with the 
dollar per capita minimum considered 
essential for public library service. 
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find little encouragement reading op- 
portunities, elsewhere. Note that there 
are slightly more than rental libraries 
and slightly less than book stores for 


reading opportunities 
Note how low the proportion the 
participating population. 

The genesis the reading problem 
indicated this Table and the prelimi- 


Some American Cultural Facilities* 


Facility 
Average 


Literacy per 100 pop. years and 


Educational costs, mean annual per 
Public library accessibility pop. 
Public library accessibility rural pop..,| 


Volume per capita pub. lib. 1934 
Circulation per capita 1934..... 
Expenditures per capita 1934... 
Rental libraries per million pop. 
Bookstores, pop. with listed 
Book club subscribers per million pop. 
1933-34 
Magazines, circ. natl. per 1,000 pop. 


Farm journals, circ. per 1,000 
Adult education classes enr. per 10,000 


Extension workers per 100,000 
rural pop. 1933 

Women’s clubs, Nat. Fed. mem. per 
10,000 pop. 1935 

P.T.A. members per 1,000 1932-33 

Boy and Girl Scouts and C.F.G. mem- 
bers per 10,000 1934 


U.S. 


Far North-| Mid- North- South- South- 


West east west west west east 


135 120 


Adapted from Louis Wilson’s Geography Reading the United States, 1938. 


every million population; that only 
1216 out every million Americans 
are book club subscribers. was 
expected, magazine and newspaper read- 
ing shows better. The remaining 
agencies are listed possible sources for 


nary observations can traced back 
the schools, What opportunities and en- 
couragement read have our children 
the public schools? New York, our 
largest city, there available the high 
schools 1.4 books per pupil. The rural 
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Newspapers, circ. 1923 per 1,000 
FERA cl. enrollment per 1,000 
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situation, course, worse; and the 
elementary school library hasn’t even 
appeared yet most the country. 
top that, the majority schools 
haven’t shaken off the deadening influ- 
ence textbook teaching, the type 
intensive reading that killed classics 
English classes. That why along 
with eye movements and physical de- 
fects library accessibility must con- 


classes what are called audio-visual 
aids. There reason why the Prin- 
cipal should not use agency already 
set and experienced this work 
acquire, service, and disseminate the 
newer types audio-visual aids and 
equipment. the Peabody Library 
School are already training our libra- 
rians administer all types audio- 
visual aids. look upon these aids 


Audio-Visual Materials and the Library 
(Classification aids relation the Library) 


Occasionally 


Library Materials Library Serviced 


Bulletin boards Museum objects 
Pictures Slides 

Charts Stereographs 
Diagrams Stills 

Maps Silent films 

Atlases Sound films 

Globes Phonograph records 
View cards Sound film slide 
Radio programs 


sidered major factor any diagnostic 
and remedial reading program. 

Let take another important move- 
ment. Authorities describe audio-visual 
aids including the classes materials 
indicated Table II. 

commenting the audio-visual 
movement whole, both audio-visual- 
ists and school administrators have ob- 
served that the greatest obstacle the 
use audio-visual aids instruction 
the lack central organizational cen- 
ter the school assume responsibility 
for the acquisition, preparation, distribu- 
tion, and servicing these materials. 
you will look Table II, you will ob- 
serve that libraries are already assuming 
organizational responsibility for several 


Rarely Never 
Library Serviced Library Serviced 


Sand tables 
Plays and pageants 
Museum models 


School journey 


merely extension the printed word, 
and, therefore, have expanded our 
conventional book selection course, for 
example, include instruction 
sources for films, records, stills, stereo- 
graphs, and other audio-visual materials. 

third educational movement that 
concerning the school administrator 
mightily curriculum revision. Any cur- 
riculum expert will tell you that the 
phase most neglected far the crit- 
ical evaluation and selection materials 
for individual units instruction. 
1936, Dr. Gertrude Whipple, now Su- 
pervisor Reading the elementary 
schools Detroit, submitted for her 
doctoral dissertation study textbook 
selection various state and textbook 
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commissions.” Her conclusions included 
this statement: “In the light present 
tendencies book selection, there are 
two important issues for immediate con- 
sideration, namely, the setting 
competent selecting agencies, and the 


III 


courses study. Table III indicates 
some the librarians’ book selection 
tools and aids. would common 
sense use the experience such 
agency the library selecting cur- 
riculum materials. 


Representative Book Selection Aids 


Aid 


Subscription Books Bulletin, 1930- 


Type Materials Reading Group 


Subscription Sets General 


Mudge. Guide Reference Books. A.L.A., 1936. 
Shores. Basic Reference Books. A.L.A., 1939. 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 
son, 1937. 


Children’s Catalog. 1936. 


Mohrhardt. List Books for Junior College 
Libraries. 1937. 


Shaw. List Books for College Libraries. A.L.A., 
1931. 


Townsend and Stewart. Audio-visual Aids for 


Teachers. Wilson, 1937. 
Walter. Periodicals for the Small Library. 1939. 


Miller, Selection U.S. Serial Publications. 


improvement standards and methods 
evaluation.” 

Part the librarian’s essential train- 
ing book selection. Over period 
years librarians have developed with the 
aid subject and curriculum specialists 
set selection principles and library 
book tools, which, the educator 
used them, would prove most valuable 
the selection materials for new 


Gertrude. Procedures used se- 
lecting school books. University Chicago press, 


Reference Books 


Scholarly 


Reference Books General 
Books High School 
Books Elementary School 


Books and Periodicals Junior College 


Books and Periodicals College and University 


Junior and Senior High 
School 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Periodicals General 


Government Publications College 


the past, have heard much 
individual differences, but catering 
them conventional classroom dif- 
ficult, not quite impossible. With 
average forty children class and 
with reading range what authorities 
now estimate six grades within each, 
say nothing forty different home 
and cultural backgrounds, the best the 
teacher can with one text and one 
lesson presentation hit somewhere 
the middle. The result that the chil- 
dren below average find the lesson dis- 
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tion 
non 
cur- 


couragingly difficult, the same time 
that their above average classmates are 
being bored the simplicity the 
whole procedure. 

Contrast this with the librarian’s op- 
portunity well-stocked library. For 
every teaching unit, she has her finger 
tips variety materials ranging from 
simple picture-text treatment, that will 
arouse the backward child, complex 
word pictures that will challenge the 
abstract thinking the brightest pupil. 
here that the superiority the 
library over the classroom can demon- 
strated, and why educators like 
Harris, Sir John Adams, and 
more recently Dean William Russell 
have suggested that the library may 
largely replace the classroom. 

short time back, the Principal sug- 
gested certainly that the library not 
important health the school pro- 
gram. The librarian, course, believes 
that health implies mental well 
physical well being. Certainly, com- 
munity can call itself healthy that has 
illiterate semi-literate citizenry. 
Such condition breeds many social dis- 
eases against which the physician al- 
most helpless. Any epidemic 
stamped out requires social 
illiterate community? 
through appeal literate mass? There 
not physician who would not rather 
practice preventive than curative medi- 
cine. major medium for practicing 
preventive medicine through the 
printed and written word, and more re- 
cently through audio-visual aids. 

But the library offers even more 
direct aid physical health. One the 
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great problems childhood and adoles- 
cence sex. Both parents and teachers 
shy away from oral instruction. The so- 
called “facts life” are little difficult 
and embarrassing for most adults 
hand out directly over the kitchen table 
classroom desk. Yet, some one must 
before the child picks misinfor- 
mation out the way places that 
may ultimately lead physical illness 
and mental anguish. But who? Nobody 
wants it. The home wishes the 
school and the school sometimes side- 
steps with Victorian course biology 
botany. Neither parent nor teacher 
feels equipped give the information 
the right form. 

respectfully suggest that you let the 
librarian it. well trained librarian 
will put the right book pamphlet 
the hands the child. She will adapt 
the materials the mental and chrono- 
logical age the youngster and progres- 
sively present him with additional mate- 
Some remarkable publications sex 
education have been issued recently. 
Have any you seen the little book 
called The New Baby, Evelyn Bell 
and Elizabeth Faragoh, intended espe- 
cially for children the elementary 
grades? Gone the old fashioned stork, 
but not one bit the interest, romance, 
beauty, and morality birth. There are 
now materials diverse their pres- 
entation that almost every level men- 
tal development can approached with 
balanced, natural, and highly interest- 
ing publication. 

could down the list with every 
one the cardinal principles sec- 
ondary education, with every significant 
trend the educational world, and 
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hardly one could separated from the 
library. Perhaps just one more example 
clinch the point that the library, un- 
like all other educational departments, 
serves them all. 

are concerned about the problem 
leisure now never before our 
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loids and true confessions? What can 
for our school children who read al- 
most nothing that not assigned, 
they read, show interest only 
Zane Grey, Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
Temple Bailey. Librarians have device 
known ladder lists. means 


Based U.P. Trail, Zane Grey 
Smoky: the Cow James 
The Virginian—Owen Wister 
Jinglebob—P. Rollins 
Story the Cowboy—Emerson Hough 
Stories the Great West—Theodore Roose- 
velt 


Pathfinders the West—Agnes Laut 


Based Silver Slippers, Temple Bailey 


The Trail the Lonesome Pine—John Fox, Jr. 


Have and Hold—Mary Johnston 
Janice Meredith—Paul Ford 

The Little James Barrie 
Richard Carvel—Winston Churchill 
Wuthering Heights—Emily Bronté 


Based Tarzan, Edgar Rice Burroughs 
The Jungle Book—Rudyard Kipling 
The Forest Adventure—Raymond Lee Dit- 

mars 

Forgotten Gods—Theodore Acland Harper 
The White Fletcher 
The Enchanted Jungle—Isadore Lhevinne 
Green Hell—Julian Duguid 


Based Kazan, James Oliver Curwood 

The Call the Wild—Jack London 

David Goes Greenland—David Binney 
Putnam 

Grenfell: The Knight Errant the North— 
Fullerton Leonard Waldo 

The Land the Long Belloni 
Chaillu 

Little America—Richard Evelyn Byrd 


Based the Scarab Murder Case, 


Van Dine 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—Robert Louis 
Stevenson 
The Gold Bug—Edgar Allan Poe 
Jack Ballister’s Fortune—Howard Pyle 
Tiger-Man—Julian Duguid 
Death Valley—Bourke Lee 


Based Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu, Sax 


Rohmer 
Charlie Chan Carries Derr Biggers 
Vintage Yon Yee—Louise Miln 
East Wind, West Buck 
Old Budda—Princess Der Ling (Mrs. Thad- 
deus White) 
House Exile—Nora Waln 


Prepared librarians-in-training Peabody Library School under the direction Ruby Ethel 
Cundiff, and published the Peabody Fournal Education, September, 1936, 83-85. 


country’s history. That the use leisure 
time shall truly worthy, libraries are 
prepared offer unusual service. 
Earlier, pointed out that, although our 
literacy rate has now been greatly re- 
duced, are facing even more seri- 
ous problem—the illiteracy the liter- 
ates. What can for the masses 
subway riders who will read only tab- 


these, readers whose tastes are low are 
imperceptibly improved through series 
reading steps which each successive 
book apparently resembles the preceding 
title subject and form, but actually 
presents more challenging and refined 
reading situation. The technique com- 
paratively simple. rule, the child 
grown-up reader asks for another book 
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like the one previously enjoyed. The 
librarian who knows her business locates 
one that will not too far removed 
from the previous one, but yet will 
step, even though imperceptible one, 
ahead the one just read. Table 
illustrates several such ladders devel- 
oped librarians training Pea- 
body under the direction Miss Ruby 


What Principals Can Learn About Teachers Spending Three Hours the School Library 
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tional aim, and you will see how the 
realization that aim immeasurably 
handicapped insufficient attention 
your library. can think more con- 
vincing proof this statement than 
the experiment which was recently car- 
ried the North Central Committee 
the library. 

1938 asked principals every- 


Which Teachers 


Make clear and definite assignments 

Develop assignments which stimulate pupil in- 
terest reading and reference work 

Make diversified assignments which recognize 
the needs, interests, and abilities individual 
pupils 

Send pupils library with clearly defined prob- 
lems 

Encourage pupils make extensive use 
library materials rather than depend primar- 
ily upon textbooks 

Give evidence acquaintance with the library 
and how use its materials 

Use library themselves 

Give librarian early notice materials needed 

Post reading assignments library 

Keep informed regarding current publications 
their fields which are available library 

11. Send classes groups library during class 
periods 

12. Use professional literature 

13. Promote correlation work different fields 

14. Help pupils budget their time 

15. Exhibit class projects the library 


Which Teachers 


Make vague and indefinite assignments 

Fail arouse pupil interest assignments 

Give same assignments year after year with 
effort 

Give topical assignments 

not know the library and its materials 

Make little use library materials 
teaching 

Assign too many pupils the same books and 
magazines 

Make effort teach pupils respect the 
value books 

not use library collection professional 
books 

10. Send library pupils who are troublesome 
class 

11. Fail comply with library rules 


Ethel 


Cundiff, our book 
teacher. 

These illustrations should suffice for 
point. There hardly live educa- 
tional issue today which does not in- 
volve vitally the use the library. 
answer the Principal’s question, “why 
the library,” this: the core 
your school program. Name anything 


you consider important your educa- 


where spend three hours their 
school library during one day. Several 
hundred principals and filled 
out the reports. the amazement 
the Committee, the 
ported that they could learn more 
about their teachers the library than 
visiting the classrooms. 

Table have condensed the 
Committee’s summary. You can find the 


elie 
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full report the North Central Asso- 
ciation Quarterly (1938, 12, 424- 
29). 

what have said has established 
anything, has indicated that the three 
newest and perhaps most important 
movements, namely, those dealing with 
reading, audio-visual education, and cur- 
riculum revision, are inextricably inter- 
woven with the library. have tried 
point out, further, that all the older 
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and permanent educational 
such teaching methods, individual 
differences, health, vocational guidance, 
etc. can immeasurably aided in- 
creased and intelligent library service. 
way what consider the elements 
adequate library program our 
public schools. Intidentally, these ele- 
ments belong college and university 
libraries, also. 


There are three major and three 
minor requirements for adequate library 


pasters, book menders, and desk attend- 
ants your librarians, then you have 


The Librarian 


PROFESSIONAL DUTIES 
that will test the ability 
your best teacher 


Select suitable materials for teaching units 

Order saving best available edition 

Classify and catalog books 

Set circulation and shelving system 

Advise teachers suitable unit materials 

Answer reference questions pupils and 
teachers 

Teach efficient use library materials 

Advise pupils’ personal problems with re- 
lated reading 

Assist co-curricular activities 

Advise teachers professional reading 


service. The major requirements are 
trained personnel, balanced selection 
materials, and adequate annual appro- 
priations for replacement and moderni- 
zation. 

place personnel first among all 
these requirements because believe the 
librarian makes breaks library service. 
you principals look only for label 


CLERICAL DUTIES 
that can high 
school pupils W.P.A. 
workers under supervision 


Type order cards; look bibliographic informa- 
tion 

Type orders 

Letter backs books and shellac 

Charge and discharge books 

Shelve books and revise shelves 

Type catalog cards 

Paste pockets and date due slips 


only yourselves blame you accom- 
plish nothing with your educational pro- 
gram. the other hand, you are 
really interested improving instruc- 
tion, making your revised curriculum ef- 
fective, improving the reading ability 
your pupils, vitalizing subject matter, 
extending the influence the printed 
and written word through audio-visual 
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VII 


Cities over 200,000 


Comparative Salaries Teachers and Librarians* 


Cities 100,000 200,000 


High Median Low 


Min. 
Teacher Max. 


Min. 
Max. 


| 


Elem. 
Teacher 


Min. 
Max. 


Librarian 


Based Bulletin, April, 1938, 271. 


aids, and doing all those things 
consider important, look for the follow- 
ing qualifications your librarian: (1) 
college graduation with teaching ma- 
jor and teacher training; (2) some suc- 
cessful teaching experience good 
school system; (3) graduation from 
approved library school, preferably 
the graduate level with educational 
point view, and, course, personal 
qualifications fine those your 
best teacher. Table undertakes dis- 
tinguish between professional and cleri- 
cal library work listing few repre- 
sentative tasks. 

The type person who performs the 
professional duties deserves more finan- 
cial and professional recognition than 


Cities 35,000 100,000 


Min. 
Max. 


1260 
25173 


1350 600 
2275 1332 


Min. 
Max. 


10844 
1950 


1000 600 
1861 992 


Min. 
Max. 


1060 720 
1390 goo 


1200 
1469 


you have accorded her the past. Table 
VII compares the salaries librarians 
and teachers. You will note that the 
larger cities the librarian’s salary sched- 
ule compares favorably with that the 
teacher, but that the smaller cities 
does not. 

Materials must placed second. 
These can longer thought 
only books, but must include all types 
audio-visual aids and sufficient 
quantity provide variety difficulty 
and interests. Just how many volumes 
per pupil this means one knows ex- 
actly. But per pupil average 1.4 
volume New York City high schools 
indicated Table VIII appears 
low. Chicago’s 2.2 better, but probably 


VIII 


High School Library Materials Six Large Cities 


Number Volumes 


Total 


New York 411,805 


Per Pupil 


Volumes Lent for Outside Use 
Total Per Pupil 


672,649 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 

Los Angeles 
Cleveland 


288 
207, 108 
417,107 
210,347 


not reported 
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Qualitative Aspects Adequate School Library Collection 


Books 
Reference Curricular Co-Curricular 
Dictionaries Language Arts Clubs 
Encyclopedias Social Studies Dramatics 
Yearbooks Science Athletics 
Directories Practical Arts Social 
Handbooks Fine Arts Recreational reading 
Bibliographies Health 
Indexes 
Serials 
Periodicals Pamphlets Public Documents 
Subdivided books Free and inexpensive re- Federal, state and local 
lated school program related school program 


III Audio-Visual Aids 


Visual Audio Audio and visual 
Pictures Slides Phonograph records Sound film 
Maps Stills Radio Television 
Charts Stereographs 
Atlases Silent film 
Globes 
TABLE 
High School Library Costs Five Large Cities 
Materials 
Total Per Pupil Total Per Pupil Total Per Pupil 
New York 358,393 1.19 29,617 328,776 1.09 
Chicago 201 437 1.55 306 103,131 
Philadelphia 137,488 1.49 31,088 400 
Los Angeles 277,506 2.37 102,642 174,864 1.50 
Cleveland 142,452 2.33 37,382 104,301 
Comparative Instructional Costs per Pupil* 
Agriculture $10.75 History $2.06 
Chemistry 23.49 Home Economics 10.24 
Commercial Latin 1.62 
English 2.76 Manual training 26.25 
French 1.75 Mathematics 
German 1.28 Physics 19.71 
Library (In Chicago) 1.55 Based U.S. Office Education 
(In New York) and A.L.A. Statistics, 1938. 


Taken from Koos, The American Secondary School. Ginn, 1927. 714. 
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still below requirements. Cleveland and 
Los Angeles with 3.4 and 3.5 respec- 
tively, are doing good library work, and 
Denver with and Oakland with 
are outstanding among cities their 
book provisions. 

Quantity, however, represents only 
half the picture. Table have 
tried summarize the qualitative as- 
pects adequate collection school 
library materials. This says nothing 
about quantity nor duplication copies. 
That would have determined 
enrollment, teaching methods, public li- 
brary facilities, home collections, etc. 

Third, annual appropriation. Every 
school library should operated 
budget that the librarian may plan 
advance how best spend available 
funds. The Southern Association, which 
has led all other regional accrediting 
agencies setting effective standards 
for high school libraries, specifies $.75 
per pupil schools under 500 enroll- 
ment, and $.50 per pupil schools with 
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enrollment over 500. The intent was 
good but the mathematics this stand- 
ard prescribes that school 450 ap- 
propriate $337.50, and school 550 
only $275. Table contains compari- 
son appropriations five large cities. 
Chicago high library materials and 
low library salaries. Total expendi- 
tures for Chicago are above average, but 
better proportioning salaries and 
materials desirable. has been sug- 
gested that 60-40 proportion about 
right. Cleveland, 70-30, and New York 
are out line salaries Chi- 
cago 30-70 materials. Table 
shows how inexpensive library service 
comparatively. There hardly depart- 
ment that not cost more per pupil 
than the library which serves all de- 
partments. Mathematics alone clearly 
costs less per pupil than the library. 
Foreign language costs about much. 
Manual training and chemistry cost 
many times more. The same holds true 
for many “special” subjects. 


hesitate call the following minor 
requirements for adequate school library 
service because they are all essential. 
They will, however, inevitably result 
from the three major requirements, all 
except the last which not much 
library educational matter. the 
first place, adequate quarters and equip- 
ment. Library rooms, rather library 
suites are now being studied never 
before. addition the older distinc- 
tive problems lighting, quiet, acces- 
sibility, and special flooring, furniture, 
and supplies, there are the newer con- 


siderations sound-proofing for audio- 
visual aids, provision space for di- 
agnostic and remedial reading instru- 
ments, and accommodations for profes- 
sional and teaching material collections. 
One source annoyance librarians 
the difficulty securing such bread 
and butter necessities vertical files, 
bulletin boards, typewriter, and stand- 
ardized library supplies. 

the second place, adequate organi- 
zation specified most library stand- 
ards. This includes among other things, 
usually the three library records—card 
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catalog, shelf list, and accession book, 
classification scheme for materials, 
efficient distribution system, business- 
like procedure for acquiring materials, 
and organized reference service. Re- 
lief from considerable part this or- 
school librarian such centralizing and 
cards, various indexing services, and the 
individual school system’s tendency 
concentrate acquisitions and preparations 
for all schools central agency. 

Third, most standards require that 
course the use the library offered 
librarian teacher both. Some 
progress being made improving the 
frequently perfunctory instruction the 
past. series tests, for example, 
library aptitude has been developed and 
some attractive guides especially for ele- 
mentary schools are appearing. 

The last requirement not library 
responsibility, entirely. contend that 
the school library will never mean much 
until the individual teacher knows more 
about its possibilities than she does now. 
long teachers continue conven- 
tional classroom textbook procedures li- 
braries are helpless. some extent, 
teacher training institutions are begin- 
ning remedy this providing every 
teacher with some library instruction. 
Peabody, for example, have of- 
fered library instruction integral 
part our core education course well 
some separate courses for teachers. 
The chief difficulty that the teacher- 
training institution confuses such instruc- 
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tion library use with professional 
training for library management. our 
teachers colleges would concentrate 
the first task, which the more impor- 
tant one, and leave the second for li- 
brary schools, believe school library 
development would speeded consid- 
erably. Ultimately, believe our schools 
will staffed library trained teach- 
ers the various subject fields, and 
when that happens the library will as- 
sume its rightful place the school. 

various times, American educators 
like Horace Mann, the father the 
school library movement, Harris, 
Sir John Adams, and lately Dean Rus- 
sell Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have had startling visions 
library-centered school. Only short 
time ago, for example, Dean Russell 
suggested that the school the future 
would cross between library and 
the classroom. The library the public 
school has had retarded development, 
until recently. Now, there sudden 
rush various educators adopt the 
library and use integralist the 
school program. What this will ulti- 
willing say that the library will en- 
tirely replace the classroom, but can- 
not help believing that destined 
modify our educational procedures 
profoundly that the school the future 
will largely library staffed 
library trained teachers expert relat- 
ing materials children’s needs, inter- 
ests and ability. The library the core 
the entire school. 
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The Bettmann Archives 
PRIMITIVE PRINTING CHINA 


The Chinese were the first printers. The oldest known printed book, printed from blocks, 
was discovered the Chinese Province Kansu bears the statement, “Printed 
May 11, 868, Wang Chieh, for free general distribution, order deep reverence 
perpetuate the memory his parents.” The technique simple: the block inked 
with dabber, the paper placed the top and quick rubbing impression secured, 
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MONG the various criticisms which 
have recently been brought against 
higher education America, that 
President Hutchins has justly received 
the widest attention. Though one may 
disagree with him minor points, his 
incisive argument that American liberal 
colleges lack educational philosophy 
can hardly contested. There 
growing number persons who are con- 
cerned about this very problem and 
among them older students and young 
instructors. For them should like 
speak. The fact that Hutchins has recog- 
nized the same need for definite philos- 
ophy higher learning, which 
younger men believe needful, the 
reason for our sympathy with him 
rather than with his opponents; for they, 
seems, have failed advance positive 
ideas their own. 

spite this sympathy, however, 
wish discuss freely methods other 
than his, which the unification 
higher learning can accomplished. All 
efforts this direction necessarily de- 
pend definite conception what 
learning for. There are several concep- 
tions, and they differ greatly their 
educational value. The first part this 
paper, therefore, will distinguish, and 
give criticism of, these conceptions with 
cance. The second part will suggest 
approach methods study which 
would seem fitted for the task both 


Revitalizing Learning 


unifying and revitalizing liberal educa- 
tion. 

begin with the idea President 
Hutchins: confesses most upset 
the chaos and confusion reigning 
the conduct higher education to-day, 
and accordingly, his mind set upon re- 
establishing order. his opinion, this 
cannot attained without according 
dominant position colleges 
versities. charges that present 
these two branches learning are al- 
most entirely missing. admits that 
has little hope re-introducing the- 
ology, and puts his trust new 
metaphysics. With this hopes uni- 
the purpose study, and also 
concentrate vital problems. He, 
furthermore, hopes establish with the 
help metaphysics hierarchy val- 
ues, and thus regain intellectual 
order both academic and social think- 
ing. Hutchins postulates wisdom the 
aim education. With Aristotle, de- 
fines wisdom knowledge first prin- 
ciples and causes, definition which 
assumes that the world teleological 
structure. 

Hutchins’ propositions point back 
the universities the Middle Ages, 
which admires examples unified 
higher education. joins Cardinal 
Newman the warning that without 
theology and metaphysics the body 
knowledge like body without head, 
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that does not know where going. 
But, Newman rightly asserted, at- 
tempts intellectual orientation will 
always made; and so, matter what, 
metaphysics will always reassert itself 
and reappear, though distorted 
form even the most inappropriate 
places. Scientific materialism his own 
time amply demonstrated what Newman 
meant. However great the merit New- 
man earned for exposing those imperfec- 
tions and however much notice Hutch- 
complaints deserve to-day, both 
writers seem greatly moved nostal- 
gia for the spiritual order ages long 
passed, which, valuable may be, 
entails fallacies. For the Middle 
Ages there was not that unity thought 
which these men seem believe. Fur- 
thermore, medieval universities were 
not the origin but only the reflection 
the theocentric world-order their 
time. The then prevailing conception 
religion was rationalistic, despite the 
transcendentalism its definitions, and 
was such character that could easily 
used intellectual discipline. Other 
and necessary conditions, now absent, 
then existed which accounted for the 
theological pattern education. 

Our reason for disagreeing with the 
Hutchins-Newman objective not that 
deny religion, but that not 
visualize knowledge the form 
pyramid the top which theology. 
Formal religion for to-day not nec- 
essarily the consummate human 
ence. Religious life has changed, and 
will difficult force back into 
form which now feels alien. New- 
man says that for him the word “God” 
includes complete theology, namely, 


May 


that God individual, self-dependent, 
unchangeable, has origin, created all 
things out nothing, etc., and such 
constitutes the subject matter science 
far broader and nobler than any secular 
science. With this one may, substance, 
agree. But what instinctively shrink 
from the positive and matter-of-fact 
way dealing with divine attributes. 
sounds too much like the scientist de- 
fining inertia, specific gravity, etc. 
there little difference the method 
treatment these two sciences, 
would difficult put theology the 
supreme place that Newman 
followers insist should occupy. 

Other cases point, which Hutch- 
ins might have referred support his 
argument, are the metaphysical systems 
German idealism the early nine- 
teenth century. fact, seems that they 
illustrate his point view extremely 
well. For way the conditions our 
times find closer analogy the intel- 
lectual Germany the early nineteenth 
century than the Middle Ages. The 
struggle, striving, and personal develop- 
ment Wilhelm Meister, the hero 
Goethe’s educational novel, were repre- 
sentative the social and intellectual 
unrest the end the eighteenth cen- 
tury Germany. was the novel 
generation probably more passionately 
interested education than our own. 
The same need for direction, for definite 
values, and for certainty existed then. 
The words Hegel, that people were 
going philosophy find religion 
rather than knowledge, not sound 
foreign many us. Hutchins him- 
self, believe, would delighted with 
Fichte’s ideas “On the Vocation the 
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Scholar.” For Fichte described the uni- 
versity teacher the interpreter the 
Divine will and the true leader so- 
ciety, thus comparing him the ancient 
seer and sage. 

Noble these ideas were, they were 
decided upon who the wise man that 
time was, the philosophers Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel each claimed that dis- 
tinction for himself. Each was jealous 
the others’ professional reputation 
and influence over 
Their petty literary feuds give proof 
that. Inseparable from their conviction 
that philosophy was first importance 
academic discipline, was their other 
conviction that wisdom was attainable 
only through their own sys- 
tems. For example, Fichte 1807 sub- 
mitted the Prussian Government 
plan for philosophical university 
which proposed professors’ seminar. 
Directed the philosopher the uni- 
versity, this seminar was intended 
kind control-room over the teaching 
the entire institution, and assure 
metaphysical indoctrination. 

have mentioned this German experi- 
ment metaphysical education because 
shows clearly the difficulty inherent 
Hutchins’ plan. wishes all studies 
higher education made con- 
sciously with reference metaphysics. 
Obviously, this means committing the 
university one system metaphysics. 
And though such system may well 
arise, the German example shows, 
from genuine need, its claims teach 
ultimate truth will never generally 
accepted, and philosophical controversies 
will ensue. happened the case 
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German Idealism, which, with its exces- 
sive indulgence speculation and dog- 
matism, dissipated within generation 
the prevailing strong interest philos- 
ophy. The systems themselves, though 
they have had some permanent influ- 
ence, passed away, only leave behind 
weariness and distrust all philos- 
ophy, from which the universities suf- 
fered for the entire second half the 
nineteenth century. talk dogmati- 
cally about wisdom does not mean that 
one possesses it. Furthermore, such 
approach opposed the educational 
philosophy the liberal college and 
university. These institutions divide 
learning, corresponding the major 
human interests, into fields which are 
considered equal importance and 
academic rank. They assume that, pro- 
vided knowledge made accessible 
the student its catholic wealth, the 
relation between learning and life 
direct and fruitful one. The student 
free build his own personal philos- 
ophy and direct his own intellectual 
development. And the professor 
free for research and develop 
creative teaching. This the justification 
for academic freedom. 

There was time when this liberal 
philosophy education was not delu- 
sion. When, 1810, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt organized the University 
Berlin the principle academic 
freedom, did not promote aimless 
research and narrow specialization the 
expense liberal education. For learn- 
ing was little specialized; some profes- 
sors wrote about and taught both phi- 
losophy and theology; others combined 
history and jurisprudence, 
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others medicine and the natural sciences. 
the other hand, the first generation 
teachers this university were almost 
all men with great grasp knowl- 
edge. the same time academic youth 
was highminded. this idealistic period 
German thought and literature, the 
idealistic spirit gave the universities 
their stimulus. long this lasted, 
Humboldt was justified saying that 
each branch knowledge was studied 
for its human interest and educational 
value. Liberalism learning and liberal 
education were not contradictions. 
Here America, liberalism educa- 
tion, taking the form the elective 
system, was introduced after the middle 
the nineteenth century. The 
literary education yielded the de- 
mands for vocational training rapid- 
expanding country; that is, education 
for specific and purposes. 
Furthermore, the old liberal education 
had been stamped aristocratic, but now 
the college was asked like any other in- 
stitutions the democracy serve the 
interests all the people. Under this 
pressure, more and more subjects were 
introduced. Later, 
veloped the doctrine that there was 
transfer training, which until recently 
was generally accepted educational 
principle, making indeed difficult 
convince people that pushpin not 
good poetry. With this increasing 
number subjects, the attempt define 
the content liberal education became 
impossible. Even those colleges which 
maintained more conservative and 
limited curriculum have given 
specialization degree which 
longer provides common intellectual 


background from which make in- 
telligent start for real scholarship and 
professional studies. 

theory academic study, current 
here well abroad, has also been 
responsible for this breakdown. was 
expressed the famous German sociolo- 
gist Max Weber “Wissenschaft als 
Beruf” (1921) which was line with 
the positivism Comte and Spencer. 
his opinion higher learning was pro- 
fession and job like any other. had 
particular dignity. Professors taught 
and did research, they were interested 
only strictly empirical knowledge. 
The university, Weber maintained, did 
not lead the student wisdom; the 
Romantic period, when 
claimed its mission the elation 
man’s spirits, had passed. Knowledge 
had now come mean nothing but the 
rational explanation things; and this 
rationalism, far from elating man, dis- 
illusioned him the more advanced. 
The chief thing that could said for 
was that such knowledge was necessary 
for the modern technical world. Weber 
also acknowledged that those who de- 
voted themselves research satisfied 
their natural curiosity, and perhaps ac- 
quired the habit honesty and con- 
sistency their thinking. 

This sober disillusionment Weber’s 
quite moving. One sympathizes with 
him his criticism belated romanti- 
cism and the sonorous talk values and 
ideals which indeed embarrassing 
modern ears. Yet, his own notion 
learning and knowledge, from which his 
disillusionment and resignation flow, 
was also unsatisfactory and even danger- 
ous. was the idea that knowledge was 
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essentially science, and that meant only 
the control things and their functions. 
agreement with this conception 
knowledge, the purpose the univer- 
sity had previously been defined 
Helmholtz the establishment the 
supremacy intelligence over the 
world facts. But knowledge this 
kind did not offer any complete ex- 
planation and was incapable 
fying man. For the nature reality 
remained, Weber well realized, in- 
expressible terms finite rational 
knowledge. Therefore, the universities, 
committed rationalization naturally 
lost dignity and importance. Weber, 
they justified their existence chiefly 
institutions research. 

unfortunate that Weber, whose 
personality, scholarship, and gift for 


Thus far the results our analysis 
are merely negative. find ourselves 
compelled reject impracticable and 
injurious the conceptions have been 
considering—on the one hand, that 
learning wisdom, and the other, 
that only research; and then also 
the third conception that education 
accumulation knowledge about un- 
related subjects. The problem now be- 
fore find that method educa- 
tion which best for the liberal college, 
and which will justify, under modern 
conditions, the age-old assumption that 
education man comes through 
edge. 

Intelligent students are already con- 
sciously searching for such method. 
Harvard College students’ council 
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teaching gave value the universities 
greater indeed than did his ideas, the 
polemic described above, should have 
believed that only “life,” put it, 
should personality counted and con- 
victions expressed. For this differen- 
tiation between learning and life proved 
fatal the German universities. Con- 
demned cold intellectuality and mere 
objectivity, they have become easy 
prey for Nazism. Even the time 
the Weimar Republic, many students 
turned away disappointed from the uni- 
versities and began look politics 
for some meaning life. Then came 
Hitler and told them what the meaning 
life was, and what the meaning 
knowledge was—and that was serve 
the Nazi State! Thus the universities be- 
came blind leaders the blind. 


made report which remarkable 
piece constructive criticism. 
speaks awareness and sense re- 
sponsibility about 
lems education that will astonish 
many professors. This report was not 
written students who wish ra- 
tionalize their personal failure col- 
lege, but students with high scholastic 
records who are asking for more intel- 
lectual discipline. The fact that despite 
their personal success and accomplish- 
ments they are concerned about the 
liberal college and realize that not 
what could be, betrays, think, very 
real idealism. Teachers and administra- 
tors our institutions higher learn- 
ing might well take notice this in- 
terest and make use it. For may 
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mean that the end education 
business not too far off, and that col- 
leges will cease mere stepping 
stones for careers. 

The suggestions for reform submitted 
the students Harvard are gen- 
eral interest. Though they may course 
apply more one and less another 
college, they focus the point that the 
college take measures prevent the 
student from specializing prematurely, 
but offer him true opportunity for 
liberal education. serve this purpose 
introductory courses the major fields 
learning are proposed, which will 
give the student foundation and intro- 
duction the world knowledge. 
These courses would constitute the chief 
studies the first two years, and would 
eventually entail the reorganization 
present departments—perhaps make 
them fall line with the larger divi- 
sions learning, such the humani- 
ties, the social, and natural sciences. 
They would also make desirable ad- 
justment the present type examina- 
tion and assignments. And, finally, they 
would require new type teacher. 

The word “introductory courses,” 
sure, has been the objectors’ cue. 
They rise alarm exclaiming that the 
proposed courses are nothing but re- 
hash the old survey courses which 
attempted traverse the entire field 
with seven-league boots, tour force, 
and shortcut culture. They point 
the experiments already made certain 
colleges, which their opinion ex- 
emplify these dangers. Some say they 
were made quite dizzy listening 
students who have been such col- 
leges, and who talked whirlwind 


definitions and quotations taken from 
Aquinas, Aristotle, and Plato. Indeed, 
introductory courses supported this 
sophomoric type education, the ob- 
jection that they serve only white- 
wash but not produce culture would 
justified, and would best 
drop the plan once. However, 
not believe that the suggested courses 
will inevitably lead superficiality, and 
shall attempt show not only how 
this danger can avoided but also how 
these introductory courses can serve 
means comprehensive and well- 
orientated education. 

First, must said that intelligent 
students today not believe that they 
would satisfed with liberal 
education consisting stock neat 
facts and theories about the best that has 
been said and thought the past. The 
report already mentioned expressed the 
need for greater intellectual breadth and 
discipline, and asked that the college 
direct its efforts toward developing 
the students not only highly trained 
minds but free and integrated personali- 
ties, and through them build truly 
cultured democracy. Such positive aims 
education make selection learning 
necessary. Professor Salvemini has re- 
cently said that many educators fail 
realize that the student has the right 
ignorant about infinite number 
things. Nietzsche’s warning, un- 
heeded his contemporaries, still ap- 
plies: learning likely exclude 
education. Furthermore, students seem 
have become especially conscious 
the meaning culture and education, 
since they have seen the break-down 
the “great” German universities. They 
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may have concluded that learning must 
become functional, that must given 
more power and vitality withstand the 
destructive forces which abroad have al- 
ready done such irreparable harm. 

excellent means these ends 
would seem the proposed intro- 
ductory courses. They could the gate- 
way knowledge through which all 
students should go. present, there are 
many narrow paths which open into the 
intellectual landscape, 
which many student travels wearily 
only remain unappreciative tourist. 
Introductory courses, well taught, could 
open eyes early the astonishing rich- 
ness and vast scope the world 
knowledge. few masterpieces, not 
dozens them, chosen from the major 
arts and sciences placed before the stu- 
dents should give them vision the 
great ends study. They might then 
see that the philosopher, the historian, 
the writer, and the scientist each looks 
the world way which has its 
particular value. Thus 
might able understand that under- 
lying the various branches learning 
there are definite intellectual experi- 
ences, and that there direct connec- 
tion between life and learning. Such 
study, moreover, might prevent the false 
notion that books, least the great 
books, come merely from books. 

The student’s part these courses 
not limited intellectual sight-seeing. 
the contrary, their chief aim should 
discipline the student’s mind 
thorough, consistent work and intense 
thinking given tasks. This cannot 
achieved survey courses even they 
give chronological completeness and 
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maximum information. The study 
during one year four five works 
essential any given field should make 
the student able follow through and 
master from their suppositions their 
thought. This capacity for intellectual 
endurance and consistency the prin- 
cipal value strict theoretical train- 
ing, and the student must given time 
discipline himself with this type 
thinking. 

But this emphasis strict, theoretical 
training should not understood 
demand for absolutely rigid curricu- 
lum. Supposing the freshman year were 
devoted the historico-social sciences 
supplemented study ethics, and 
the junior year the natural sciences 
supplemented study logic 
mathematics. The purpose this tenta- 
tive division would let the student 
occupy himself for one year with prob- 
lems culture and values, and for an- 
other with nature and its uniformity. 
The importance concentrating the 
study both realms and the manner 
which they bear upon one another, 
will not denied any educator. Con- 
cerning the approach, there will and 
should preferences between differ- 
ent colleges, teachers, 
the study culture, for example, 
there the possibility choosing 
among the historical, the sociological, 
the ethical, even other, approaches, 
though they need not sharply dif- 
ferentiated from each other. The ap- 
proach chosen later this paper has 
been that the historian. But which- 
ever course the students select for their 
study culture, they should always 
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find that their work concentrates upon 
the fundamentals culture. And simi- 
larly with the introductory courses 
offered science. The form the 
examination and the guidance the 
student’s adviser should support this 
unity purpose which govern the 
introductory courses. Conducted this 
manner they will avoid the superficiality 
the survey courses, and also provide 
material for independent thinking with- 
out going the extreme offering 
narrowly specialized problems. 

Below attempt made schema- 
tize the introductory courses for cur- 
riculum the two first years college. 


All the courses are required. They leave 
the student, however, some choice 
following his individual interests. 
may also choose either science culture 
for his freshman year. Each course ex- 
tends for full year. The computation 
the time the basis semester 
hours does not include the time for 
laboratory work and reading. the 
conferences with the tutor adviser, 
the main object should concentration 
problems integrating the first three 
courses each year and the direction 
reading this purpose. The ap- 
preciation courses should not burden the 
student with more work, but try dis- 


Program Introductory Courses 


Organization Semester 
No. Courses the Course 
First Year—Science 
History Scientific Ideas, with major emphasis their devel- Lectures 
opment since the Renaissance. 
Special study one natural science: Biology, Physics, Laboratory work and 
Chemistry. lectures 
Logic Mathematics Lectures, conferences 
and exercises 
Tutorial meetings, integrating the subject-matter these Conferences informal 
three courses. nature 
Appreciation Art: Music, Painting, Architecture Lectures with illustra- 
tions and projects 
Second 
History Western Civilization: economic systems, social Lectures 
structures, national states, religions, etc. 
Special study one social science, with emphasis its Seminar and occasional 
Economics, Political Science, Sociology. lectures 
Social Ethics, with emphasis the problems democratic Lectures, conferences 
culture. and exercises 
Tutorial meetings, above. Conferences infor- 
mal nature 
Appreciation Art: English and American Literature. Lectures and composi- 
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cover and stimulate his creative abili- 
ties, and influence him how 
spend his leisure time. 

The success these courses will 
depend also upon the teacher’s ap- 
proach and his ability present them 
from universal point view. 
must, course, hope that students come 
college with some thirst for 
edge, but must also realize that 
many come with unintelligent and pre- 
conceived ideas. His ability counter- 
act those ideas may the measure 
his own success teacher. himself 
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should have that intellectual passion 
which, communicated the student, 
should awaken him the power 
independent judgment. The personality 
the teacher should strong that 
would able convey his stu- 
dents the sense that experience and 
learning are one and real. can 
show that all problems can ap- 
proached with balanced judgment, 
will inspire confidence. These always 
have been and continue the general 
prerequisites for vital teaching. Inspir- 
ing exposition imperative. 


Turning now the method teach- 
ing the different branches learning, 
must realize that the human sig- 
nificance more apparent one than 
another. Philosophy once arose from 
the sense wonder, but logical positiv- 
ism and preoccupation with epistemology 
have taken large place philosophical 
departments, even perhaps the detri- 
ment their chief concern which should 
with problems human existence. 
Literature should offer little difficulty, 
unless philology should block the way 
literary appreciation. The cases his- 
tory and science, however, are more 
complex, and the educational value 
either has been debated and even denied. 

First, considering the teaching 
history, find Rousseau its 
severest critic. Consisting, did his 
time, recital battles and corona- 
tion dates, history was condemned 
him for corrupting the native power 
judgment the young, for burdening 
the memory with verbal knowledge—in 


short, made responsible for the 
whole “babbling education.” About 
century later, Nietzsche attacked the 
academic movement 
which, though furthered the objective 
understanding historical phenomena, 
his opinion put excessive emphasis 
upon the knowledge historical facts. 
Nietzsche complained that this was de- 
stroying the suppleness the mind, and 
rendering incapable constructive 
thinking. 

These are serious criticisms which the 
introductory course could avoid deal- 
ing with history the student’s cultural 
background about which, order 
educated, must know. work like 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall excellent 
example historical literature against 
which neither the above charges can 
brought, and which also reveals man’s 
universal experience. the kind 
history with which man should become 
acquainted before specializes. Behind 
the vast array facts Gibbon’s work, 
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great personal experience the author 
can well brought light. Gibbon 
has told that was not very sus- 
ceptible enthusiasm. But those pas- 
sages his Memoirs which relate the 
two important moments his life, 
namely, when first conceived his plan 
and when the work was sent the 
printer, betray the emotions which 
agitated him. has admitted the 
mental intoxication which enjoyed 
before descended cool and minute 
investigation. The intensity those 
emotions and the power his imagina- 
tion can inferred from his scholarship 
and from his mastery whole epoch. 
The student will sense that there 
relation between the intensity the au- 
thor’s historical experience 
sustained strength writing the one 
hand, and the importance his subject, 
the other. 

Authors like Gibbon, Burckhardt, 
Tocqueville, Comte, Beard illumi- 
nate the educational values history. 
They throw light upon many aspects 
human behavior, freedom, and neces- 
sity, and permanence and change. 
Even though were certain that man 
learns nothing from history, should 
find much admire and give 
resonance his own thought, many 
living tradition which should 
proud carry on, and which would save 
him from the homeless feeling that his 
existence entirely accidental. 

The educational values science, 
the other hand, have often been extolled 
those whom history was suspect. 
Rousseau, direct observation na- 
ture and simple experiments seemed 
the surest way develop reasoning and 
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sound judgment. Scientists the latter 
part the nineteenth century intensified 
their faith science, claiming that sci- 
ence alone was able furnish the culture 
demanded modern life. The safety 
the technical civilization depended, 
they thought, thoroughly rational- 
istic bent mind acquired through 
the study natural science. Meanwhile, 
however, the impotence rationality 
control the direction life 
exposed the power modern ideolo- 
gies. 

Happily, today physical science, 
interest and creative thinking also take 
cognizance man’s conception its 
mathematical and metaphysical founda- 
tions. The educational introductory 
course should take advantage this 
change, and place its emphasis more 
tudes. Here penetrate fundamental 
problems, perhaps more difficult than 
most the other branches learn- 
ing. For instance, the unwillingness 
the scientist discuss the philosophical 
implications his discoveries; the great 
number workers laboratories who 
even have such interest; the popular 
absorption with results and technology— 
all these tend obscure the impor- 
tance the nature and origin scientific 
theories. not wish belittle the 
importance the fact-finding activities 
science. They, too, have their proven 
values, such the disinterested love 
truth and objectivity, and they should 
acquired all students, not only 
those who later choose science their 
field. But just the aim the intro- 
ductory history course not scholarship, 
the preliminary science course should 
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not confine itself research. present, 
college requirements may force stu- 
dent, inclined the humanities, into 
what for him some totally unillumi- 
nating laboratory course, for very 
doubtful whether set experiments and 
manipulations with apparatus can give 
these students genuine ideas science. 

The introductory course could consist 
lectures accompanied experiments 
for illustration. could give genetic 
approach the problems science, 
combining the history scientific 
thought with the development its 
laws and principles from simple more 
complex formulations. should con- 
sider the modern scientific philosophies 
such men Eddington, Poincaré, 
Planck, and Einstein which could show 
the student that science longer be- 
lieved lead oppressive determinism. 
Its logic, these men have shown, not 
absolute and impersonal but, the 
frontiers scientific thought least, 
dependent esthetic, 
and metaphysical conditions. Both Ed- 
dington and Einstein maintain that they 
dislike each other’s theories but are un- 
able disprove them. Planck, when 
tried explain why the existence and 
the order the universe are realities, 
recognized the necessity intuition and 
Thus, the opinion great 
modern scientists, science does not differ 
essentially from other intellectual pur- 
suits. one the disciplines the 
liberal college, science 
physical science should committed, 
like the humanities, the education 
free men, and one meaning that free- 
dom aware those philosophical 
suppositions upon which scientific work 
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proceeds, and the complex thought 
which lies the basis even the tech- 
nical part our civilization. 

was not our purpose set forth 
unified system learning, but sug- 
gest ways revitalizing education. Cer- 
tain critics our institutions higher 
learning would disagree where the 
emphasis education should placed 
order achieve this aim. Harold 
Laski, for example, who has sometimes 
reproached the universities for being 
ivory towers, believes that they should 
give more attention contemporary and 
controversial issues. Certainly this 
desirable. Yet, deal directly with 
the problems the day were made 
principal concern the college, educa- 
tion might become one-sided and might 
unduly directed toward dialectical 
skill. teaching made vital, liberal 
studies should naturally lead the student 
the urgency contemporary issues. 

The courses which have been sug- 
gested and which should introduced 
all major branches learning should 
give the student outlook broad 
enough orient his further studies, and 
eventually lead him his profes- 
sional interest. They should also disci- 
pline his mind that may earn the 
right greater academic freedom. Un- 
der the present system, much time 
wasted assignments, examinations 
and the mere collecting credits; and 
besides all this, what very important, 
the pressure and haste college left 
often turn the student dissipation 
his leisure. Why should disciplined stu- 
dent not trusted use also his leisure 
for his education and thus create com- 
pletely integrated man? 


Towards Morning 


Must disintegrate, cherish 


The old loves grown anemic: perish 
Pouring new wine into old bottles, afternoon 
Quiet with sunlight, off popping 


Magnums soda-water, directed the moon? 


Can not, quiet afternoon 

Remembering morning, and the tang salt water, 

And that morning will come again, and the waves, recurrent, 

Remind our blood again the morning from which sprang, 
and the further mornings, the incredibly repeated 

Each different, each possibly better day the window: 

Can not, say, this hour decadence, explicitly 

Seize growth, declare it, refuse despair: 


The elliptical phrase, the half understood step the stair 


Pausing; refuse the refurbishing what not our own 
Out the beloved past; grasp forward and know 
into light? 

—Need underline 
Catastrophe 
hypochondria? 
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Workers’ Education—A Neglected 
Opportunity 


THEODORE BRAMELD 


phenomenal happening 
American education. Phenomenal 
because almost entirely outside the 
sphere public educational institutions 
—in fact, quite unknown not only 
millions students but probably 
many teachers and administrators. Yet, 
just the growth public school 
populations beginning slow down, 
this new movement developing 
rapidly that the number teachers 
qualified for the work falls far short 
demand. From almost every place where 
attempted, come reports such 
enthusiasm justify the envy the 
most successful schools. All this hap- 
pening, moreover, despite indifference, 
sometimes even hostility, the part 
influential community groups; and de- 
spite the nearly complete lack public 
financial support. 

Workers’ education—for this 
which are speaking—has, course, 
America for many years. mention 
only one example, Brookwood Labor 
College, which was founded 1921, 
graduated over four hundred young men 
and women during its sixteen years 
existence. Its struggle survive and its 
achievements the face inadequate 
endowment are dramatic story which 
still awaits proper telling. For number 
reasons, however, workers’ education 


national scale has developed 
earnest only within the past decade. 
Most important these reasons the 
tremendous growth the trade union 
movement itself—from approximately 
three eight million members scarce- 
more than five years. Thus there 
arose, with new and old unions alike, 
sudden pressing problems such com- 
plexity tax and sometimes be- 
wilder the most seasoned leaders—prob- 
lems both internal organization and 
external relationships with other 
unions, employers, and government. 
meet these problems, rank-and-file mem- 
bers well leaders required im- 
mediate knowledge parliamentary 
law, labor legislation, and other prac- 
tical necessities. But many them saw, 
too, that such necessities were not 
enough, that their great unwieldy or- 
ganizations were inescapably tied 
with the whole pattern democracy, 
that their ultimate defeat success de- 
pended, therefore, upon the clearest pos- 
sible understanding this pattern 
terms the economic, political, cultural, 
and other forces which fashioned 
and which labor contributes vital 
share. 

was quite plausible, then, that new 
labor schools should formed old 
ones expanded, and that unions should 
begin build educational departments 
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their own. few such departments, 
sure, existed even before the found- 
ing Brookwood. Nevertheless, the 
momentous expansion workers’ educa- 
tion relatively recent. estimated 
that least one hundred thousand or- 


Although not our function here 
describe this movement yet 
the light even our sketchy observa- 
tions one may legitimately ask why the 
title this article refers workers’ 
education neglected opportunity. 

Every judgment social experience 
involves consideration comparative 
values. That the growth and vitality 
workers’ education are promising signs 
those, least, who sympathize with 
its principles perfectly true. But like 
many another dynamic movement 
history, its very expansion and relative 
success call for critical appraisal its 
actual achievements the light its 
potential ones. Thus also perfectly 
true that workers’ education remains 
today—when compared—woefully 
neglected, the one hand, and thrill- 
ing opportunity the other. Obviously, 
the one aspect this challenge com- 
plementary the other, shall at- 
tempt show from four points view. 

clear, first all, that vast num- 
bers workers themselves neglect their 
opportunity. One hundred thousand 
engaged some educational activity, 
commendable though this beginning 
surely is, constitutes but fraction the 


Education the United 
Coit and Starr, Monthly Labor Re- 
view, July, 1939. 


ganized workers are now participating 
some program. That this number will 
increase facilities permit seems fore- 
gone conclusion all experts the 
movement. Here, indeed, new chap- 
ter education. 


number now organized; and almost 
infinitesimal percentage the forty 
more millions who make the coun- 
try’s wage-earning population. Blame 
for this situation does not, course, 
rest wholly with them; the contrary, 
shall try point out, the causes 
are much deeper. Nevertheless, only 
fair state that even the most socially 
conscious sections the workers—the 
trade unions—have times been slow, 
much too slow, appreciating the im- 
portance education official part 
their activities. The number unions 
with meager desultory programs, 
they have any all, are still the com- 
monest type. And the unorganized 
workers are much worse off, for they can 
accomplish virtually nothing them- 
selves. 

This not all, however. would 
doing only disservice the union 
movement obscure the fact that its 
progress has been impeded times 
narrow policies, factional disputes, and 
arbitrary, selfish leadership. are 
not unmindful that critics unionism 
have used every opportunity play up, 
often exaggerate, these experiences. 
Still also undeniable that they have 
occurred, and doubt will occur again: 
not this the historical record every 
young and powerful movement, includ- 
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ing those which their critics admire 
much more? guard against these cost- 
mistakes is, course, major re- 
sponsibility organized labor. But 
guard against them successfully, one in- 
dispensable need the greatest possible 
understanding its own constituency 
labor’s own problems—problems not 
immediate practicality alone, but also 
significance long-range view and 
relation democracy whole. 

The educational task, when looked 
these terms, truly enormous. Yet 
cannot achieved even part 
long some unions continue dis- 
regard educational activities 
or, not this, prohibit the free study 
controversial issues sociology, eco- 
nomics, and politics the ground that 
they are dull, impractical, dangerous. 
Such issues need not dull im- 
practical; they are, methods study 
and teaching are fault, not the issues 
themselves: indeed they are much 
part workers’ lives food and drink. 
And if, one union leader the Mid- 
west recently declared them be, they 
are regarded too dangerous, this only 
plays straight into the hands those 
who expect benefit fear and igno- 
rance. 

The best assurance that unions will 
function democratically thorough un- 
derstanding the members themselves 
what democracy means practice. 
Again, one fundamental step toward 
resolution such sharp differences 


The lack adequate funds work- 
ers’ education cannot dismissed light- 
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craft versus industrial unionism ra- 
tional analysis the issues all those 
concerned. And strong guarantee that 
collective bargaining will work with the 
minimum hardship and the maximum 
success full knowledge the his- 
tory, methods, objectives the Ameri- 
can economy—not employers only, 
but workers all occupations 

The astounding success educational 
departments some far-seeing unions 
attests the truth these convictions. 
The International Garment 
spends more than $100,000 annually 
education alone; its activities include not 
merely courses important fields 
knowledge, but dramatic, musical, ath- 
letic, and hundred other activities aim- 
ing toward more and more democratic 
participation all its members. Learn- 
ing doing, motivation from interest, 
and other principles progressive edu- 
cation are commonplaces its program. 
forcing, drudgery here—for edu- 
cation life itself. But the success this 
Union, and that some others, con- 
trasts all the more glaringly with the 
attitude toward education still too preva- 
lent elsewhere the labor movement— 
attitude indifference, even suspi- 
cion, which cannot excused simply 
because untrained personnel, be- 
cause few unions can yet afford more 
than meager appropriations for educa- 
tional effort. 


ly, however, even when excuse 
for inaction. And this leads con- 
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sideration the second kind neglect: 
feeble program public adult educa- 
tion. 

curious fact that wage-earners 
factories, fields, and offices, who con- 
stitute the largest single section 
American citizens, have found neces- 
sary for the most part finance their 
own educational activities they are 
have them all. For, granting that 
workers’ organizations probably will 
always have need for their own pro- 
grams, still reasonable question 
inquire why, supreme obligation 
democracy enable its citizens 
cope intelligently with its recurring 
problems, there should not sufficient 
public support adult education that 
workers would find unnecessary set 
and finance their own schools de- 
partments large extent. 

The last few years, true, have 
brought this theory democracy’s 
obligation nearer realization than 
any time American history. Let 
only recall the remarkable achievements 
the Federal theater, art, writers’, and 
other projects built and patronized 
more largely workers than any 


Adult education cannot, however, 
effectively. must grapple fairly and 
thoroughly with every important issue. 
should provide the kinds training 
and knowledge which various kinds 
citizens specifically need. And one the 
greatest these needs, certainly, 
education for workers—education de- 
veloped with their active codperation, 
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other groups. still more interest 
our theme the W.P.A. teaching 
project for labor groups: 1938, fur- 
nished over five hundred teachers 
thirty-eight thousand adult students 
many states the country, although, 
with many services created the 
New Deal, its activities are handicapped 
shifting personnel and fear cur- 
tailment. 

Despite its pioneer work, then, and 
despite the Adult Education Associa- 
tion and other agencies, the need for 
adequate education this kind remains 
major area neglect. Commis- 
sioner John Studebaker the 
United States Office Education im- 
plies his commendable support the 
public forum movement, must re- 
construct our whole traditional concep- 
tion the learning-span. should 
insist that education dare not cease with 
the termination primary, secondary, 
even college training. must see 
that the perplexities life usually in- 
crease rather than decrease with 
hood, and that only democracy itself has 
the full power provide facilities for 
their intelligent solution. 


providing all and more the activities 
which few advanced unions now pro- 
vide entirely for themselves. 

such program adult education 
ideal which America can best 
only approximate, this does not lessen 
the opportunity before diminish 
the acuteness our present neglect. 
Quite the contrary the case. 

But even education for the adult 
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population, however important, again 
but one aspect the total problem. 
third angle from which approach 
workers’ education that the colleges 
and universities. our contention that 
here the neglect even greater than 
workers themselves the adult 
field. 

qualify this wholesale assertion. Many 
departments social science offer 
courses labor law, the history 
trade unionism, and similar topics. These 
are studied primarily, however, stu- 
dents who are not directly involved 
the problems workers themselves; 
and this for the simple reason that 
the largest proportion those able 
attend college not only come from an- 
other stratum society but intend 
return the shortest possible time. 
matter fact, this even the un- 
derlying expectation most students 
who prepare for 
occupations engineering. 

Thus, almost inevitable that the 
perspectives from which they analyze 
and evaluate trade unions, for example, 
will conditioned the fact that very 
few students have any intention 
sure, growing number them are 
discovering after graduation that, 
whether they like not, their lot lies 
wholly with the wage-earning classes; 
and not few them even join labor 
organizations. Their preparation for this 
shift psychologically and socially, how- 
ever, usually negligible far train- 


ing workers’ interests and struggles 


The Unique Function Education 
can Democracy. 
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goes. fact, probably over- 
statement assert that most cases 
they must learn all over again. 

But must also note that some uni- 
versities have begun recognize this 
lack. They have held institutes lasting 
from one day week sponsored 
state boards unions. few have gone 
far follow the example the 
four five labor colleges, and estab- 
lish summer schools for workers. The 
most advanced these has been the 
University Wisconsin, which not only 
has carried such school for some 
time, but has maintained staff teach- 
ers for workers’ groups the state 
throughout the year. Rutgers and Cali- 
fornia are other universities which have 
made significant efforts. important 
note, nevertheless, that the main ac- 
tivities all these institutions are for 
relatively brief periods and almost ex- 
clusively for adult workers. All them, 
moreover, are more less contin- 
gent basis; even the most extensive 
them, Wisconsin, has recently been 
threatened with abolition 
friendly state administration. 

The reasons for this relative paucity 
support are deep-seated, but one rea- 
son stands out above the rest. Our in- 
stitutions learning operate very 
large extent the foundations 
educational philosophy which leaves 
relatively little room for the real needs 
the working population. Professor 
Beard eloquently shows,’ this philoso- 
phy its predominant form developed 
during the Jacksonian period our 
history; its keynote was that education 
should prepare young people succeed 
through the kind opportunity pro- 
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vided richly expanding business 
economy. Most colleges retained 
greater lesser degree the classical 
point view well—that education 
should prepare for the genteel life. 
Gradually, however, gentility and the 
blended one social code; and even to- 
day, despite its decreasing attainability 
creasing dependence upon wages and 
salaries, this code continues prevail 
the ideology American education. 
prevails such extent that perhaps 
another reason for the indifference 
have noted some unions toward work- 
ers’ education the hypnotic lure 
business success among many workers 
themselves. 

any rate, the evidence clear 
any impartial observer that our colleges 
and universities, despite limited efforts 
here and there, not all sufficiently 
recognize either their undergraduate 
graduate curricula that the problems 
workers are real problems—just 
complex and just vital the opera- 
tion democracy any others. Indeed, 
our economy gradually shifts from 
its traditional individualistic more 
associational forms, these problems are 
even more serious only because less 
familiar. Thus, while many institutions 
maintain permanent schools business 
for the training future employers, 
university the country far 


the author’s article, “The Teacher and 
Organized Labor,” THE EDUCATIONAL 
March, 1940, where the point made that the de- 
velopment departments and schools devoted 
workers’ education major task teachers 
affliated with organized labor. This entire arti- 
cle supplements the present one. 
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know maintains comparable school de- 
signed train future leaders labor. 
university provides curriculum 
covering the area workers’ special 
problems any way resembling the cur- 
ricula other special kinds, sets 
regular scientific research institutes espe- 
cially designed for workers’ needs. 
teachers college provides permanent 
instructorship education, 
though many them have specialists 
art education, physical education, even 
recreation; and though the teaching 
workers both field and one 
requiring particular kinds 

asked whether schools de- 
partments workers’ education would 
not empty because the financial 
incapacity young people from aver- 
age wage groups attend, this only 
indictment system which re- 
stricts the privileges higher educa- 
tion, not answer the question it- 
self. The answer, rather, adequate 
scholarships for all qualified youths re- 
gardless 
ships provided part organizations 
workers, part the Federal and 
state governments. That this not 
impossible objective already seen, 
some extent, the support given 
field education nearer kind 
workers’ education than other— 
that agriculture. 

still one other place, perhaps the 
most important all because most uni- 
versal, workers’ education neglected 
opportunity: the primary 
ondary schools. 

What have already said the 
philosophy education implicit the 
higher learning largely 
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Despite its great achievements and de- 
votion democratic principles, public 
education also proceeds too large de- 
gree from two archaic assumptions— 
economic individualism classical 
learning—the two strangely blended 
hybrid curriculum courses and 
methodologies having only incidental 
bearing the real world today. 

From vocational point view, 
sharper criticism the present situation 
can imagined than that recently pro- 
nounced Floyd Reeves, director 
the American Youth Commission. 
Mr. Reeves quoted the Associated 
Press saying that seventy per cent 
the boys and girls high school are, 
necessity, destined become man- 
ual workers; “yet majority high 
school curriculums are chiefly designed 
prepare students for either college 
white collar vocations.” Most white 
collar vocations, incidentally, 
long the wage-earning class, but the 
statement still clearly implies that our 
schools are not fulfilling their obliga- 
tion when they fail prepare Ameri- 
can youth for rapidly changing econ- 
omy which majority are destined 
become workers some kind. And 
only too often teachers help perpet- 
uate traditional they them- 
selves are not trained otherwise; 
they themselves frequently accept with- 
out question the ideology Jackson- 
ian age. 

Thus that, despite labor’s long 
record support universal educa- 
tion, another primary reason for the 


“Education Why and What” Mark 
Starr, educational director the I.L.G.W.U., 
Labor Record, Philadelphia, 1940. 
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growth educational programs for and 
workers themselves has been their 
growing awareness this situation 
the public schools. Even when workers 
complete their secondary education, 
are told that they often remain un- 
informed the society into which they 
are thrown that only special study and 
training under labor’s own auspices be- 
gin compensate for the deficiency. 
Yet, the same time equally plausi- 
ble that public education did its job 
properly; labor’s functions were more 
often considered with something the 
same adequacy business management; 
textbooks, for example, did not 
often treat workers’ rights democ- 
racy secondary the rights 
others;* above all, wage-earning oc- 
cupations life aims were accorded the 
same dignity and concern profit-mak- 
ing aims—if these things were accomp- 
lished, then workers’ education distinct 
from public education would not 
necessary anywhere nearly the ex- 
tent that seems necessary now. 

What all this ultimately implies, 
course, that public education serve 
the actual needs majority our 
people, must bridge this gap rapidly 
and solidly possible. not mean 
that there valid distinction between 
the broad equivalence workers’ and 
public education, the one hand, and 
education training for special labor 
responsibility the other. The need for 
such training under the direct sponsor- 
ship labor organizations will, 
have already said, probably remain; and 
the demand should increase for the es- 
tablishment permanent departments 
universities, utilizing the 
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superior facilities, developing with the 
close codperation labor itself, and pro- 


But these, though necessary, are in- 
strumental necessities. have sug- 
gested discussing adult education, the 
intrinsic virtue democracy centers 
peculiarly enlightened people en- 
joying the sovereign control their 
collective life. This does not course 
mean that are all the same rigid 
economic class: people differ widely 
services, needs and wants 
differ; and education really effec- 
tive must adjust itself these differ- 
ences. Nevertheless, public education 
greatly different world than that which 
first established firmly America. 
must provide youth, first all, with 
knowledge this tremendous truth; 
with training make adjustments ac- 
cordingly; and with the clearest realiza- 
tion that despite all the individual differ- 
ences the world, the majority-de- 
mocracy which dawning upon will 
characterized increasingly occupa- 
tionally unified groupings and co- 


viding training for labor service com- 
parable with other types training. 


operative enterprises the people en- 
gaged productive labor. this pro- 
found sense public education will not 
public until also workers’ 

The question how these funda- 
mental changes can brought about 
society and education not our pri- 
mary concern this discussion. have 
attempted, rather, point out the need 
and something the opportunity. 
our conviction, may least that 
the teacher likely participate most 
effectively the task reconstruction 
he, too, aligns with other workers 
democracy more and more completely. 
But whether not aligns him- 
self once, least his obligation 
perceive with the greatest clarity that 
workers’ education all levels—in labor 
organizations, adult classes, uni- 
versities, and the public schools—be- 
comes both the motivation and the goal 
supreme adventure for his pro- 
fession America. 


Through the instrumentality the Workers’ Education Bureau 
America, founded some thirteen years ago, labor has provided defi- 
nite leadership the development this larger movement adult 
education. Within four years after the establishment the Bureau, 
the American Association for Adult Education was created serve 
clearing house this wide field adult education and through their 
generous has been possible for the Bureau expand and 


Industry and Government, 1935. 
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Columbia Almost State University 


Ernest 


DECLARING that “though New York 

State does not have free state uni- 
versity additional state funds 
should spent during this generation 
set new colleges,” the Regents’ 
Inquiry again frustrates idea that has 
sought embodiment the state since 
1746. While this paper deals only with 
the earlier denial, there appears 
causal connection between the two de- 
feats the philosophy higher edu- 
cation now dominant the United 
States. 

The controversy over the founding 
King’s College (Columbia Univer- 
sity) first aligned the forces that have 
since contended for the control 
American higher education. Essentially, 
has been struggle between the secu- 
lar ideas the Age Enlightenment 
and the private and sectarian concept 
education indigenous the English pat- 
tern culture. Franklin, Paine, Jeffer- 
son, and Madison are representative 
the founding fathers whose spiritual kin- 
ship with the Enlightenment secured, 
along with greater civil 
equality, the separation church and 
state which ultimately assured secular 
elementary and high school system. The 
democratic liberals had longer strug- 
gle establish state university the 
capstone free system education. 


*Luther Gulick, Education for American 
Life report the Regents’ Inquiry) 58. 
Colonial Laws New York, chapter 840. 


From 1746 1754, forty years be- 
fore the first state university was char- 
tered, William Livingston intelligently 
led small group democratic liberals 
tenacious but losing struggle 
charter Columbia college supported 
and controlled the colonial legislature 
New York, rather than private 
and sectarian group. Their fervent and 
lucid exposition the democratic merits 
publicly supported and controlled 
higher education constitutes significant 
episode the history American higher 
education. 

The first move for college the 
colony came 1702 when Lewis Mor- 
ris, Governor New Jersey, suggested 
the Society for the Propagation the 
Gospel that ask the Queen give 
the Society her New York City farm 
cue from the S.P.G., the wardens 
Trinity Church asked for and received 
this grant land from Queen Anne. 
The next mention college came 
1729, when Bishop Berkeley made 
abortive attempt establish college 
for the American plantations Ber- 
muda, and later transferred the patent 
the province New York. 

The first secular action for founding 
college came 1746 when the colonial 
passed “An act for raising the 
sum 2,250 pounds Sterling public 
lottery for this colony for the advance- 
ment learning and towards the found- 
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ing college within the same.” 
There were additional lottery authoriza- 
tions, and 1751 3,443 pounds, 
shillings had been raised and board 
ten trustees appointed the Assembly 
manage it. act 1753 appropri- 
ated the above fund from excise 
duties liquor 500 pounds annually for 
seven years, said money used for 
salaries the proposed college. Since 
the money hand was not sufficient 
start the college immediately, the 
Assembly authorized the trustees re- 
ceive additional funds, invest the 
whole, and consider suggestion for 
locating the college within the colony. 

governmentally supported 
trolled college was now assured. Seven 
the ten trustees were Anglican church 
leaders, two were the Dutch church, 
William Livingston was dis- 
senter convictions. Nine-tenths the 
population was 
cion, rumor, and propaganda other 
sorts soon convinced them that the 
Anglicans who dominated the trustees 
intended turn the “free college” idea 
into sectarian institution. These fore- 
bodings seemed confirmed when the 
vestrymen Trinity Church Parish 
March 1752 offered the trustees 
“any reasonable quantity the Queen’s 
farm for the erecting and use col- 
Leading dissenters speedily ex- 
cited the populace believe that the 
Anglicans intended not only secure 
control the college, but that they 

Ecclesiastical Records, Vol. 3612. 

3220. 

New York Mercury, No. 51, July 30, 1753. 

Independent Reflector, No. XVIII, March, 


No. XX, April 12, 1753. 
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aimed incorporating the civil govern- 
ment with the religious establishment. 
Those persons who think the use 
propaganda twentieth century art 
will find convincing evidence the con- 
trary the controversy that raged dur- 
ing the three succeeding years, 1753- 
1756. 

The Anglican majority the lottery 
fund trustees wanted secure secta- 
rian college charter from the Crown, 
and the opposition group wanted non- 
sectarion authorization from the Gen- 
eral Assembly New York. the 
mouthpiece the Anglican group, the 
Mercury argued that “unless the college 
founded royal charter and cer- 
tain number its trustees dependent 
the Crown, the government would 
wholly democratical republican; 
the monarchical balance would de- 
stroyed, and his Majesty’s prerogatives 
newspaper countered with 


opposition 


Shall the government the college 
delivered out the hands the public 
sect? Let remain under the power the 
legislature whom owes its origin and 
under whose care has heretofore been 
The power control should re- 
main with the representatives the people, 
and man who friend liberty, his 
country, and religion, will ever rejoice 
see wrested from 

propose that the college founded and 
incorporated Act Assembly—not only 
because ought under the inspection 
the civil authority, but also, because such 
constitution will more permanent, bet- 
ter endowed, less liable abuse, and more 
capable answering its true 


The “philosophes” the Enlighten- 
ment Jefferson himself could not 
have drawn the issue more explicitly 
and succinctly. 
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examination the Independent 
Reflector shows that during the Spring 
1753 Livingston and his “set 
young gentlemen figure” not only 
elaborated their arguments for 
licly controlled college but specified the 
democratic utilitarian type curriculum 
they wanted. Being men active public 
affairs, they went further and proposed 
and worked for practical measures cal- 
culated bring into being the type 
college they envisioned. These measures 
included aligning the public against the 
Anglican college plan. Livingston urged 
the general public “arise and baffle 
the machinations your and their coun- 
try’s foes. Every man virtue, every 
man honor, will join you defeating 
iniquitous design. Great the 
authority and powerful the majesty 
the people.” 

next addressed separate appeals 
each major religious sect, urging them 
assert their love liberty and free- 
dom. the Church England group 
government the college, 
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minded them that its 
longed equally all. reminded the 
Dutch that the religious rights and 
privileges guaranteed them the 
cles Capitulation 1664 were en- 
dangered, and that “servile acquiesence 
churches.” appealed the Presby- 
terians “stand for the liberty con- 
science and right private judgment” 
that had characterized their British fore- 
bears. reminded the Quakers that 
knew “they were lovers religious 
and civil liberty, and universal be- 
nevolence mankind,” and, hence, they 
could not fail support his crusade 
against cause that endangered their 
very existence. Finally, addressed 
joint appeal the Moravians, Luther- 
ans, Anabaptists, and other smaller de- 
nominations saying, exhort and im- 
plore you expostulate the case with 
your representatives, and testify your 
abhorrence perilous, detestable 
plot. Acquaint them with your senti- 
ments and doubt not that they will 
remove the cause your disquiet.” 


not surprising that such “rabble 
rousing” was met organized op- 
position that replied kind. Anglicans 
writing under pseudonyms the 
friendly New York Mercury termed 
Livingston and his associates 
tious set scribblers intent promot- 
ing some base, mean 
party malicious group who 
engender spirit bitterness and con- 


York Mercury, No. 59, September 24, 
1753- 


tention among sects who before lived 
peace and charity, one with 
Another counter propagandist for the 
Anglicans said: 


was hoped that the Reflector seeing 
itself universally condemned, and 
lately convicted glaring inconsistency, 
falsehood, scandal, stealing, etc., would 
have stopped this iniquity and sought atone- 
ment before God. But still lost all 
sense virtue, calling the calumny its 
enemies (the public general) its greatest 
praise. 
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Every person who continues his subscrip- 
tion such paper moment longer 
answerable for its fatal 


Livingston’s motives were further im- 
pugned with, “he abject Republi- 
can both politics and religion, and 
great bigot ever took pen hand; 
patriot; has inborn prejudice 
against the religion the blessed Jesus; 
his chief purpose puzzle weak 
minds and persuade them that Christian- 
ity unworthy their 
The advocates publicly supported 
college sought answer their accusers 
through the medium the New York 
Gazette, but number subscriptions 
were canceled the appearance the 
first answer, and the publisher refused 
further contributions from the free col- 
lege group. With the Mercury and the 
Gazette closed them, they established 
the Occasional Reverberator sound- 
ing board. But and the 
Reflector were printed the publisher 
the Gazette, and after four issues 


Throughout these efforts shape and 
direct public opinion the colony 
Governor George Clinton 
mildly favorable publicly supported 
and controlled college authorized 
the Assembly. September 1753, 
ill health forced him resign and re- 
turn England. The Crown’s new 
governor died two days after taking 


No. 48, July 1753. 

No. 44, June 11, 1753. 

Independent Reflector, Preface (page 31) 
re-issued and privately printed compilation 
this newspaper. 


the Reverberator and the fifty-second 
issue the Reflector the 
formed the editors that could 
longer print the papers since “he had 
been threatened with the loss the 
public business” did so. this 
crass suppression the freedom the 
press, Livingston bitterly complained: 


have been treated with rudeness and 
aspersion, with billingsgate and scurrility; 
have been branded with the approbrious 
language rascal, scoundrel, atheist, deist, 
and mocker things sacred. 

But let not those, who the basest arts 
have put stop writings, think they 
have subdued spirit. Unless they join 
with aspiring after the public good, 
they are laying wrath against the day 
wrath which come. live hopes 
see the time when printer may found 
amongst us, warm with the love his 
country, stranger fear, and bribery 
incorruptibly blind. Until then shall con- 
tinue silent and vigilant spectator their 
conduct, prying into their secret motives. 
deal with unsparing hand with the ene- 


office, and was succeeded Lieutenant- 
Governor James Lancey, long 
leader the Anglican college forces. 
This turn events was devastating 
blow the Livingston group. 

May 14, 1754, the Vestry 
Trinity Church, for second time, 
offered the trustees the lottery fund 
land for erecting the college, but this 
time specifying, “upon condition that 
the President the said college 
member and communion with the 


Church England, and that the liturgy 
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said church used the 


Two days later, draft charter 
including the above provisions was read 
the trustees and approved the 
Anglican majority (which included 
son and step-son the Samuel Johnson 
who became the first president King’s 
College) but vehemently dissented from 
William Livingston. 

May 20, 1754, the trustees peti- 
tioned Governor Lancey 
Council grant royal charter along 
the lines the draft they proposed. 
May the Governor referred the peti- 
tion Council Committee consisting 
three advocates and two opponents 
chartering the college. The three 
cans elected one the opposition chair- 
man, eliminating his vote except case 
tie, and thus quickly brought 
majority recommendation for royal 
charter. However, Chairman William 
Smith, Sr., and his dissenting partner, 
James Alexander, brought strong 
minority report that was ignored the 
Governor and Council, who, June 
1754, ordered the charter drawn 


This action did not end Livingston’s 
opposition sectarian college royal 
charter. still hoped persuade the 
Assembly establish publicly con- 
trolled college receive the lottery 
funds. November 1754, mo- 


Morgan Dix, History the Parish 
Trinity Church, 269. 

Ecclesiastical Records, 3580-83. 

“From letter, William Livingston 


Chauncey Whittelsey, August 22, 1753; quoted 
Theodore Sedgwick, Memoir the Life 
William Livingston, 91-92. 

Ecclesiastical Records, 3520. 
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Livingston describes the stubborn 
practical efforts his group deter 
Governor Lancey from granting the 
charter: 

The report published has caused such 


noise and uneasiness that the Governor 
has deferred his answer. The protest has 
indeed excited great fermentation 
the province, that consequence the 
reasons therein urged, and some other steps 
that have been taken and friends 
for rousing the people opposition, several 
members our present session Assembly 
are come with petitions from their constit- 
uents them, against granting any fur- 
ther funds for the college till its constitu- 
tion and government settled act 
legislation. believe have majority 
who will enter into examination the 
conduct the opposition, and vote for in- 
corporation the college act Assem- 

This propaganda action added the 
verbal onslaughts and coupled with the 
threat practicing politicians with- 
hold the lottery money effectively stayed 
the hand the Governor and Council 
until October 31, 1754, which date 
the Council approved the charter pre- 
sented the Church England group. 


tion Livingston, was resolved: 


That this Assembly will not consent 
any disposition monies raised way 
lottery for erecting and establishing col- 
lege for the education youth, any part 
thereof, except act the Legislature 
this colony, hereafter passed for that 


Livingston was given leave bring 
bill incorporate publicly supported 
and controlled college; and one Angli- 
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can records that “it was with much difh- 
culty that they were prevented from cen- 
suring the conduct the trustees and 
returning thanks Livingston.” 

Each side the controversy used 
every known public pressure device 
secure the votes members the As- 
sembly. Governor Lancey thought 
the outcome problematical that 
delayed until November 1754, the 
his seal the charter, and prob- 
ably would not have done then ex- 
cept for the threat the Anglican 
leaders appeal over his head the 
Archbishop Canterbury for charter. 
The balance power was nearly 
even that “neither party was desirous 
bringing the question immediate 
issue,” and the Assembly adjourned 
December without having taken action 
duced the next Assembly but never 
became law. 

June 12, 1755, the Governors 
(trustees) King’s College, which 
body Livingston was appointed but re- 
fused seated, requested the As- 


Colonial Laws New York, Chapter 1058. 
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sembly vest them the 5,000 pound 
the lottery fund. Again 
each side the controversy used every 
political device its command con- 
trol the Assembly vote. The Livingston 
group successfully aroused the Dutch 
majority one, the Assembly delayed 
action until September. The jockeying 
and vilification continued until Novem- 
ber 27, 1756, when the Assembly vested 
half the lottery money the Gover- 
nors King’s College, and appropriated 
the remainder the City New York 
for pest house and new 

Thus ended defeat America’s and 
New York’s first battle for publicly 
supported and controlled institution 
higher education. From these ashes, 
the two succeeding centuries, the Phoe- 
nix has several times arisen and sought 
incarnation. The idea free state 
university for New York State was last 
turned ashes 1939 the words 
with which this paper opened but, like 
the fabled Phoenix, bids fair rise 
again. was 1939 before Connecticut 
chartered full-fledged state university. 
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further the design this College, and per- 


fect Youth the Learned Languages, and the Arts reasoning 
exactly, writing correctly, and speaking and the Arts 
numbering and measuring; Surveying and Navigation, Geog- 
raphy and History, Husbandry, Commerce Government, and 
the Knowledge all Nature the Heavens above us, and the 
Air, Water, Earth around us, and the various kinds Meteors, 
Stones, Mines and Minerals, Plants and Animals, and every hing 
useful for the Comfort, the Convenience and Elegance Life, the 
chief Manufactures relating any these And, finally, lead 
them from the Study Nature the Knowledge Themselves, and 
the God History Columbia University 
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Early Monthly and Education 


Atlantic Monthly was instituted 
magazine literature, art 
and politics” 1858. Being now more 
than eighty years age, numbers 
its current volume the one hundred 
sixty series. Never devoted educa- 
tional themes particular, has never- 
theless incidentally reflected 
cessive phases educational interest. 
the purpose this paper bring 
forward some items the thought 
the late ’50’s and early ’60’s last cen- 
tury. 

Argument for the Morse Code. When 
the Atlantic was born, the electric tele- 
graph was novelty, having been 
operative since 1844. But use the tele- 
graph wire for transoceanic communica- 
tion was new, quite new, for was 
1858 that the first transatlantic mes- 
sage was flashed. The spanning the 
signal was event stir imagination. 
Small wonder that the “Great Tele- 
graph” evoked article “The Dot 
and Line Alphabet” the 
Monthly for October, 1858. 

The author (authors’ names were not 
revealed the early issues) submits the 
opinion that the adaptation the elec- 
tric current the particular purpose 
transmitting signals was vastly less im- 
portant than the invention the alpha- 
betic code. this, professes re- 
verse public practice. “The public, eager 
thank Morse, deserves, thanks 


him for something did not 
But the public does not thank him for 
able and simple alphabet.” The code 
broader applicability than the tele- 
graphic mode transmission for the 
reason that can made serve “for 
the simpler transmission intelligence, 
—whatever the power employed.” 
can utilized for either visual audi- 
tory reception. asserts that him- 
self found useful “in every detail 
life, and see(s) how the public might 
use it, chose.” And advocates 
the idea that the Morse code should 
taught and used the schools. “If our 
school-committees understood the times, 
would taught, even before phonog- 
raphy physiology, school.” 

Even the twentieth century 
not see that failure respond 
the plea has resulted our loss, can, 
nonetheless, sympathetic with the 
perennial desire simplify our lan- 
guage techniques. Some can re- 
member the simplified spelling move- 
ment more than three decades ago. 
have heard the arguments en- 
thusiasts about esperanto interna- 
tional language. can see advantages 
the current use the typewriter 
primary grades. 

Education for Women. The Feb- 
ruary, 1859, issue the 
brought the reading public another 
discussion which its author deemed 
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timely. Timely because changes 
the legal status women America 
during the preceding ten twelve 
years. Ought Women Learn the Al- 
phabet was the question that served 
starting point. The whole case for the 
education women made hinge 
upon the simple test that title ques- 
tion. “Concede this little fulcrum, and 
Archimedea will move the world before 
she has done with it; becomes merely 
question time. Resistance must 
made here nowhere.” 

The author regrets that (in 1859) 
pressure for new day for women “has 
not yet operated very visibly the Old 
World, where (even England) the 
majority women have not yet mas- 
tered the alphabet, and can not sign their 
own names the marriage-register.” 
Fortunately for American women, there 
was more hospitable atmosphere re- 
lation women’s rights and opportuni- 
ties, perceptible the ordinary observer 
that day eighty years ago now, 

Rather surprisingly, the contention 
for greater degree social equality 
the two sexes accompanied this 
concession: “We venture assert, then, 
that woman’s social inferiority, the 
past, has been, great extent, legit- 
imate thing.” And again: “It not 
merely true that the empire the past 
has belonged man, but that has 
properly belonged him; for was 
empire the muscles enlisting best 
but the lower powers the understand- 
ing. There can question that the 
present epoch initiating empire 
the higher reason, arts, affections, 
aspirations; and for that epoch the 


use releasing her, till man, with 
his strong arm, had worked out his pre- 
liminary share civilization.” 

That not deny the natural right 
women equality with men. The 
right has been there all the time; 
social expediency has not always granted 
the right. Given favorable social condi- 
tions, natural right asserts itself. Or, 
perhaps, woman asserts herself when she 
decides that social conditions are such 
that she would like venture afield. 
That particular collocation statements 
our own. The author the article 
seems have been something 
quandary whether social conditions 
natural right determine the position 
woman, and contrived insert 
both factors into his argument, along 
with the factor woman’s own feeling 
need for self-realization through new 
forms social participation. 

felt the logical necessity giv- 
ing place the doctrine natural right, 
for, said he, “we must remember that 
all our American institutions claim 
founded the principles natural 
But “the moment the claims 
woman are broached, the democrat 
becomes monarchist. What Americans 
commonly criticize English statesmen, 
namely, that they habitually evade all 
arguments based natural right, and 
defend every legal wrong the ground 
that works well practice, the pre- 
cise characteristic our habitual view 
woman.” apparently did not ob- 
serve his own inconsistency. com- 
plains the prevailing tendency, even 
America, see woman’s position 
matter practical expediency rather 
than natural right, yet, pointed out 
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above, himself held that that very 
contention was valid. 

The Evolutionary Hypothesis. Recall 
that Darwin’s Origin Species was pub- 
standing the Monthly could 
fail honor significant contribu- 
tion thought. have the occasion 
for three articles the sixth 
volume, all apparently from the same 
pen. even more regrettable this 
case than the former ones that the 
writer’s name not disclosed. 

The first article appeared the issue 
July, 1860; the second, the next 
continuation, rather than separate 
treatment; the two papers employed 
the same title, Darwin the Origin 
Species. The third was published 
the October under the title 
Darwin and His Reviewers. 

The major impressions gained from 
reading the rather lengthy discussion are 
these: The writer was not scientist but 
was well informed the science his 
own day; maintained throughout 
temperate, restrained attitude, manifest- 
ing neither partisan acceptance the 
new idea nor passionate 
nevertheless, sensed the tremen- 
dous import Darwin’s work; paid 
particular attention arguments, pro 
and that are characteristic popu- 
lar latter-day discussion the same 
problem, meaning that scientific hy- 
pothesis its first consequences are the 
philosophical field. 

The idea evolution seems not 
have caught our author unawares. “We 
were not wholly unprepared for it, 
many our contemporaries seem 
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have been. The scientific reading 
which indulge relaxation from 
severer studies had raised dim forebod- 
ings. Investigations about the succession 
species time, and their actual geo- 
graphical distribution over the earth’s 
surface, were leading from all sides 
and various ways the question 
their evolution.” The question whether 
the writer had merely 
aplomb the time committed his 
opinions paper unimportant. Sooner 
later recognized the fact that Dar- 
win had taken the next logical step 
thought, and wrote under the spell 
that impression. 

The doctrine natural selection 
judges the crucial element, the 
cheval bataille, the Darwinian 
presentation. The author found nothing 
object the doctrine such, not 
even its implied “exclusion destruc- 
tion the weaker brethren.” Consider- 
ably later than 1860, Herbert Spencer 
gave expression the implications 
natural selection even more positive 
terms: “Any arrangements which any 
considerable degree prevent superiority 
from profiting the rewards supe- 
riority shield inferiority from the evil 
entails—any arrangements which tend 
superior are arrangements diametri- 
cally opposed the progress organi- 
zation and the reaching higher life.” 
That point view was more character- 
istic the nineteenth century, with its 
individualistic outlook, than the 
present era, socially minded, and with 
the problems relief and unemploy- 
ment major economic depression, 
still unsolved. 
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Our writer, sympathetic with the prin- 
ciple natural selection, pleased rather 
than alarmed the vista the future 
that supports, nevertheless troubled 
questions fact. Desiring believe, 
avers that cannot believe that 
there has not been special creation 
the case humankind until better evi- 
dence adduced relative the continu- 
ity the series changes essential 
evolutionary development man. 
other words, have here very early 
case the demand that the connecting 
links between sub-human and human 
species discovered the condition 
full acceptance the hypothesis evo- 
lution the law evolution. real- 
ize today, course, that modified forms 
the doctrine evolution have ap- 
peared; such one emergent evolu- 
tion, for example, seems many have 
obviated the difficulty felt the writer 
under consideration, and others his 
time. that time was felt that there 
was need for practicable road from 
this (period) into and through the 
ary period, the intervening region be- 
tween the comparatively near and the 
far remote past.” Let grant that this 
early commentator grasped one the 
weaknesses the hypothesis Darwin 
left his day, the assumption 
that because the hypothesis could 
readily explain many phenomena 
would ultimately found explain 
all phenomena the class which 
referred. 

But overcome this difficulty through 
the device emergent evolution 
hypothesis, and there still remains the 
question also raised our writer, 


“whether have yet gone back the 
origin.” That is, assume that evolution 
process which does fully account for 
species within the realm nature, 
nature its own originator? nature 
postulated without explanation, 
there extra-natural origin 
sought? just here, course, that 
philosophy obtrudes itself into the dis- 
cussion. The question reappears the 
review reviews the Origin Spe- 
cies. 

Nevertheless, the writer this series 
articles grants the evolutionary 
hypothesis that “singularly accords 
with great classes facts otherwise in- 
sulated and enigmatic, 
many things which are thus far utterly 
inexplicable upon any other scientific 
assumption.” And again: are “con- 
fronted with theory which, although 
can really explain much, seems in- 
adequate the heavy task boldly 
assumes, but which, nevertheless, ap- 
pears better fitted than any other that 
has been broached explain some- 
what the manner which organized 
beings may have arisen and succeeded 
each other.” 

But, with much granted, there 
still bit hesitation. How can such 
refined organ the human eye, for ex- 
ample, conceived the product 
the slow process evolution? 
friend ours, who accepts the new doc- 
trine, confesses that for long while 
cold chill came over him whenever 
thought the human eye.” 

The Monthly even now 
congratulated that, eighty years ago, 
could present balanced tracing 
the vital issues implicit the doctrine 
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writer the articles are reading that 
the hypothesis only that, yet that 
“tenable spite some strong objec- 
tions.” could neither proved nor 
disproved that day. “Those, any 
there be, who regard the derivative 
hypothesis satisfactorily proved must 
have loose notions what proof is. 
Those who imagine can easily re- 
futed and cast aside must, think, 
have imperfect very prejudiced con- 
ceptions the facts concerned and 
the questions issue.” 

The third article was based upon six 
discussions the Origin Species 
found other high class periodicals, 
namely, North American Review, 
Christian Examiner, Uni- 
verselle, Edinburgh Review, North 
British 
Science, the last mentioned source hav- 
ing Agassiz himself spokesman. Our 
writer did not hesitate face competent 
commentators. 

points out that some these re- 
views hold that the hypothesis consti- 
tutes atheistic avowal, but also points 
out reasonably enough, that not 
necessarily so. may fit into atheistic 
conceptions the relationships among 
things, true; the other hand, 
may equally fit into the belief that 
Designer did design the course 
natural events, and that inconsistent 
only with the thought completed 
design, already carried the final step 
its execution. Noting the extent 
which this question bothers serious read- 
ers the Origin Species, expresses 
regret that Darwin should have re- 
mained silent this particular matter. 


Review, American Journal 
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that could not entertain this hypoth- 
esis derivation species consist- 
ently with the argument for design, 
could not himself favorable it. 
“But are confident that, deriva- 
tive hypothesis ever established, will 

much for the excursion into the 
philosophical implications the idea, 
least regards the religious aspects 
those implications. Even Agassiz, 
noted, offered what may regarded 
philosophical objection. “Reduced 
plain terms, the argument (of Agassiz) 
seems be: Species are ideas; there- 
fore the objects from which the idea 
derived cannot vary blend, cannot 
have had genealogical connection.” 
which our writer makes reply: “The 
common view species that, although 
they are generalizations, yet they have 
direct ground Nature, which genera, 
orders, etc., have not.” Both objection 
and reply are purely logical, observe, 
and seem fairly trivial. 

One impressed that this examination 
reactions the announcements 
Darwin brings out few considerations 
strictly scientific character. Perhaps 
the general attitude the day was ex- 
pressed the saying that “we are not 
anxious just now know whether 
the new theory well founded facts 
know whether would harm- 
less, were.” 

Aside from the “absence, 
cal deposits, vestiges the inter- 
mediate forms which the theory requires 
have existed,” one scientific question 
that brought forward concerns the 
coincidental variation structure and 
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instinct reflex. pointed out that 
the chance for parallel harmonious 
variations would 
small,” and that consequence the fact 
such variations added difficulty 
the path Darwin’s hypothesis 
natural selection sufficient explana- 
tion known facts. 


Science Number. this point the 
articles that have been noted some 
educational interest found denotable oc- 
casions for their several appearances. But 
articles education not have the 
habit waiting for the psychological 
moment. turn some such char- 
acter. 

Under the title “Counting and Meas- 
uring” someone expressed ideas that 
came him from delving bit into the 
psychology number. This paper was 
published the Monthly for 
February, 1860. 

Counting always accomplished 
one-by-one one-to-one act. Grouping 
objects mental performance quite 
distinct from counting. Recognition 
the numerical magnitude group 
objects matter training mem- 
ory; today would likely call 
not the same time count the mem- 
bers the group; the group the 
recognized uniting counting. 

The decimal system assumed 
result from use fingers and toes 
grouped objects. worked its way 
through Greek and 
the Arabic notation, with its emphasis 
the place value the numbers. 

This decimal system chal- 
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the whole, the writer these 
three articles found himself favorably 
inclined it, more fearful premature, 
and therefore unscientific, acceptance 
hypothesis, than unreasonable hostil- 
ity philosophical grounds. Was 
professor some science? 


lenged not adapted actual practical 
uses made numbers. Commercial ap- 
plications our number knowledge 
seldom work out from ten base 
standard number. the contrary, they 
commonly employ multiples two— 
the dozen, twelve inches the foot, 
halves and quarters, two for nickel, 
and the like. 

number system based eight, but 
otherwise following the Arabic scheme, 
therefore recommended better 
suited our mental habits, superior 
such respect either decimal duo- 
decimal system, the former use, the 
latter often proposed. 

Culture. any place, any time, 
culture suitable theme for educa- 
tional thinking. The writer Culture 
Monthly proves have had nothing 
but the ordinary run things say 
about his topic, but succeeded giv- 
ing social twist that savors our 
own ideas what education can for 
society. 

Culture held aloft the antidote 
for the success gospel, the corrective 
for too strenuous pursuit wealth and 
power. The latter are “inflammations” 
they both develop, and depend upon in- 
dividualism, “the goitre egotism.” 
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Intense striving any kind perform- 
ance, fact, tends bring this “dis- 
philosophy, invention 
commerce. The preventives and 
remedies? “The range and varieties 
attractions, gained acquaintance 
with the world, with men merit, with 
classes society, with travel, with emi- 
nent persons, and with the high re- 
sources philosophy, art and religion: 
books, travel, society, solitude.” 

“Culture the suggestion from cer- 
tain best thoughts, that man has 
range affinities, through which can 
modulate the violence any master- 
tones that have droning preponderance 
his scale, and succor him against him- 
self.” 

Then there abrupt turn the 
social phases the matter. “Politics 
shall one day learn supersede politics 
education. What call our root-and- 
branch reforms slavery, war, gam- 
bling, intemperance, only medicating 
the systems. must begin higher 
—namely, education.” 

Physical Education. Perhaps have 
too readily adopted present-day phrase 
for our caption. The for March 
1861, called “Gymnastics.” 

There the expected plea (expected, 
that when physical exercise even 
mentioned) for more exercise and more 
strenuous exercise. There the expected 
assertion the benefits, and even pleas- 
ures, derived from properly se- 
lected and measured exercises. The 
writer was not only prepared list de- 
sirable apparatus, but goes ahead and 
lists with assurance that will prove 
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not too expensive. was not seer! 

our twentieth century way 
thinking underestimated the value 
games and sports. The gymnasium 
overlauded. offers “the only form 
(muscular exercise) which impartial 
and comprehensive, which has some- 
thing for everybody, which available 
all seasons, through all weather, 
all latitudes.” Not only gymnasium 
training superior game playing, but 
goes far ahead the system light 
calisthenics recommended certain 
Dr. Lewis, which was evidently the nine- 
teenth century prototype our more 
recent “daily dozen.” 

English people, with their emphasis 
sports, are contrasted with the Ger- 
mans and French, who have carried de- 
votion gymnastics greater length. 
Will Americans find gymnasium work 
too tedious? Perhaps so. “To 
the zealot finds the gymnasium in- 
sufficient long before has learned 
half the moves.” 

refreshing find this vigorous 
demand for health-giving bodily activity, 
even before the Civil War, and spite 
the fact that was directed toward 
what now regard too formal 
program. presented enthusiastically, 
urging the physical, social, and mental 
benefits that may result from our regu- 
lar attendance community gymna- 
sium. The writer found regrettable 
that his day the schools paid little 
attention physical training. was 
grateful that some schools did have com- 
mendable programs; even, some 
schools, for girls. 
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Tang Orient 

Coolies trotting 

Gay brocades 

Flaming poppies 

Plunder pirates 

Savory spices 

Translucent jade, guard you, 
cherish you! 


Air ancients 

Mother pearl 

Tusks elephants 

Milk goats 

Brown skinned carver 

Tic polonga 

Rosewood rare, guard you, 
cherish you! 


Crisp lace curtains 

Soldiers marching 

Madonna lilies 

Wooden shoes 

Two wheeled carts 

Peasants’ laughter 

Opalescent Galle, guard you, 


cherish you! 


Ruler man 

Born God 

Steel magnet 

Plow sod 

Reeds oboe 

Life complete. 

Transcendent Love, why shatter you? 
Why shatter you? 
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Home Economics and the Consumer 


HOSE involved developing 
program believe that 
true education based upon the needs 
the pupil, and, turn, the needs 
the pupil are expressed the activities 
which they are engaged. Here, then, 
our approach consumer education 
that can begin early and continue 
through life. Homemaking concerned 
with the problems everyday living. 
Those persons who not understand 
our program will able comprehend 
better they will analyze what 
homemaking teachers are trying do. 
Primarily, our interest 
pupils better the things they will 
anyway. Statistics will tell that the 
great buying power the nation in- 
vested chiefly the woman the home. 
potential housewives should guided 
(from the time they begin take part 
buying) toward intelligent under- 
standing the how, and what and why 
buying. 

our survey the activities that 
girls are engaged every day, find 
that the junior and senior high schools 
they are shopping. only reasonable, 
that since the concern the pupil, 
the teacher, turn, must moved 
help the pupil understand her part now 
and later invest this understanding 
buying power. the junior high 
school, find that girls are helping 
mother buying groceries for the 
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home. Let then developing our 
junior high program give attention 
the pertinent factors involved what 
teachers may include our teach- 
ing program help the girl now and 
later buy intelligently. 

order understand the problem, 
the teacher faced with the fact that 
imperative that she first must know 
her community order assist her 
pupils know the community and its 
resources. must remembered, how- 
ever, that families are governed their 
buying the stores the community 
and limited the goods offered 
these stores. found that families 
trade stores for various reasons, for 
example, nearness the home, the offer 
credit, chain stores that apparently 
offer lower prices, stores that advertise 
way hand-bills. These factors must 
considered understanding why cer- 
tain brands products are bought. 

Within given class, cross section 
stores visited will help the girls 
understand the type goods that of- 
fered the community. For example, 
the junior high school can make 
simple study bread placed the 
market. The factors involved this 
study would include price, wrapper, 
weight, and taste bread sold. The 
first three factors will, obviously, 
easily checked off with comparative 
study bread used within given class. 
From that point, other stores might 
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studied find out what other bakeries 
are offering bread that has not been 
used the group. approach final 
solution what bread buy, in- 
volves not only price relation 
weight but personal preference rela- 
tion taste. would foolish, in- 
deed, summarize lesson buying 
bread leading the girls buy only 
relation price and weight. al- 
together possible that families prefer 
certain brand for various reasons such 
springiness texture comparison 
firmer texture. Again, some bread 
appears stay fresher longer, and other 
bread makes better toast. The problem, 
then, family affair. all cases 
consumer buying, the solution the 
problem depends whether the family 
must consider first the price the article 
whether other factors may given 
attention. The study buying bread 
everyday problem, the younger girls 
will understand that analysis even 
simple buying problems will lead bet- 
ter understanding more complicated 
buying procedures. 

The advertising hand-bill will provide 
material for comparative study 
prices various stores. addition, 
week-day prices can contrasted with 
the established custom week-end spe- 
cials. 

Canned and packaged goods offer 
study that within the comprehension 
the age-level the junior high girls. 
Study the label with its information 
and comparison prices will help the 
young shopper selecting canned 
goods. She must also aware that glass 
often magnifies product. For example, 
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olives may appear much larger the jar 
than they the table. Labels such 
“Strawberry Bred Spread” should 
immediately indicate that the jam in- 
ferior jam such mother would pre- 
pare home. The Pure Food Act in- 
vestigated “Bred Spread,” 
proved the foregoing point. much 
many stores are self-service, con- 
venient study brands many prod- 
ucts that are available, yet not used 
the home. 

The older girls should understand 
more about the Food and Drug Act. 
experience, seems that students 
glibly give the Food and Drug Act 
protection the consumer, but yet 
they not fully understand how this 
act really works protection. 
should clearly brought their at- 
tention that the Food and Drug Act 
cannot regulate advertising; can only 
interfere the case misbranding and, 
that, convictions are difficult obtain. 
For example, the public needs de- 
mand more knowledge concerning cos- 
metics. And again, since the law does not 
require the exact contents patent 
medicine appear the label, the pub- 
lic needs demand better labeling. 

interesting study for the older 
girls would the analysis the fami- 
liar one-cent sale the drug store. 
with other things, bargains are few and 
far between, and too often the consumer 
not aware the original price the 
article. 

Again, the more mature girls may 
further their study and delve into 
the propaganda advertising and the 
reasons for fancy names appeal the 
consumer. accepted fact that 
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children are habitual radio listeners. 
study radio programs should appeal 
the older girls. Evaluation propa- 
ganda should assist the pupil under- 
stand better buying methods. Too often, 
good swing band with clever announce- 
ment and slogans has stimulated chil- 
dren insist the purchase certain 
products order obtain some worth- 
less souvenir with given number box 
tops. 

Along with the radio, study maga- 
zines would helpful. have found 
that practically all homes appear have 
one more magazines. Magazines ap- 
pear play rather important part 
family life. Consideration must 
given, then, what magazines 
contribute the home circle. 


Beginning the ninth grade there 
greater interest buying clothing. 
necessary know the environment 
the child order understand the 
circumstances concerning the amount 
responsibility assumed and allowed 
assumed buying clothing. Linked 
with the problem the fact that some 
communities another factor must con- 
sidered, that many the girls will 
have plan making some all 
their own clothes. study fibers, 
weaves, purposes various materials, 
and relative cost fibers must under- 
stood, purchase wisely. Fancy names 
such Coney, Lapin, and Nutria should 
interpreted. However, Lapin sounds 
much more imposing than rabbit when 
one speaking fur coat. the 
uninformed consumer, linene may 
name for some type linen rather 
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accepted fact that many mothers are too 
busily engaged household activities 
able find time read books. Girls 
should become acquainted with the 
many types magazines found the 
newsstand. They should able dis- 
cover what each magazine could con- 
tribute the enjoyment and general 
education the family. addition, 
there need for the girls know 
the type information concerning con- 
sumer problems that found 
the various magazines for women. The 
girls should understand the testing serv- 
ice offered certain magazines main- 
taining institutes which test household 
products. They should also learn 
question this service that minimum 
standards are not explained. 


than fabric that appears somewhat 
like linen. 

Such terms martinized, neva-wet, 
sanforized, pure dye silk and innumer- 
able others should explained. Due 
magazine advertisement the sanforized 
label self-explanatory. The pure dye 
silk label, however, misinterpreted 
Mrs. Average Consumer. has nothing 
with dye, but concerned with the 
fact that the material cannot have more 
than 10% weighting colors and 15% 
black fabrics. 

Catalog buying and clothing credit 
store buying should analyzed the 
students. surprising the amount 
catalog buying that takes place with 
little investigation beforehand. 
The girls should understand that skill- 
ful manufacturers can treat fabrics 
that impossible detect the fiber 
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from which the article made. Cer- 
tainly, one cannot vouch for the fact that 
the fabric has not been sized one pur- 
chases from catalog. 

result the New York State 
Regents Inquiry was found that one 
the major interests girl wanting 
have pleasant surroundings. addi- 
tion this fact more and more girls are 
willing admit that they are definitely 
planning marriage. Contacts with 
graduates homemaking courses have 
furnished with evidence that they are 
grateful for the study they have made 
buying equipment household 
furnishings. Although most cases ac- 
tual buying deferred, the home situa- 
tion again furnishes lead toward in- 
terest buying that necessarily 
great extent not taking place that 
time. If, however, the girl will use the 
home situation she will have tangible 
material with which understand buy- 
ing household furnishings. 

Preparation scrap book for refer- 
ence will prove interesting the present 
and helpful the future preparing 
comparative studies the merits 
household equipment and furnishings. 
For example, analysis the advantages 
and disadvantages materials used 
kitchen utensils will help put across the 
advisability inadvisability buying 
certain type utensils. Again the indi- 
vidual case must considered, for 
low bracket income cannot possibly con- 
sider stainless steel even cast alumi- 
num, although the buyer might believe 
such selection advantageous merely be- 
cause the price prohibitive. 

home, however, mother pur- 
chases inexpensive pressed aluminum 
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saucepan and disgusted with her pur- 
chase when shows short time 
signs wear through dents, the idea 
clear the girl. Needless say, she 
will know that for pans receiving heavy 
usage different material will prove 
more desirable from the standpoint 
durability. Homemaking departments 
will well equip units with utensils 
various types. For example, units 
could equipped with pressed and cast 
aluminum, pyrex, enamel, some pieces 
stainless steel, and still another unit 
could equipped with the inexpensive 
tin and enamel ware from the and 10. 

Study how furniture built and 
what look for when buying furniture 
will assure the potential consumer 
what expect from her purchases. 
this way, she may better plan her budget 
bring about greatest satisfaction. Us- 
ing the home situation the girl will 
able judge values studying the age 
furniture found the home rela- 
tion service already given. Too, furni- 
ture homemaking departments can 
used basis discovering value 
relation service and years service 
still expected. Original cost and 
date purchase found the records 
each department. 

Veneer greatly misunderstood. 
After all, cabinet makers the past did 
not have the machinery that produced 
veneer. better understanding 
veneer and what expect and 
where wisely used will eliminate the 
idea that not good purchase. 

the simple matter buying sheets 
surprising that the average con- 
sumer does not understand the terms 
muslin and percale. The status the 
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family financially will 
the type sheet that will give the serv- 
ice that should expected relation 
price. Buyers still not understand 
the relation the term “torn-size.” 
Consumers should also cognizant 
the fact that sheets will shrink about five 
inches laundering. Tensile strength 
and thread count should explained 
carefully. The terms percale and muslin 
differ the long run thread count. 
teaching the girls take advantage 
the January white-sale, they should 
also realize the need for more reliable 
grades and labels. always safe, 
however, when doubt buy article 
with well known trade name. 

ers (having assisted with dishes) have 
found that housewives not appreciate 
the efficacy the linen dish towel. 
Many homes seem equipped with 
cotton towels that necessarily will de- 
posit lint the dishes. Granted that the 
natural linen crash may not pretty 
the gay cotton towel, certainly dish 
wiping job accomplished far more efh- 
ciently lower cost. better under- 
standing the January white-sale will 
help the girls potential buyers, and 
assistants helping mother make her 
purchases. person that sold with the 
idea budget will definitely plan 
the age-old white-sale. 

find that wool blankets are la- 
beled indicating the wool percentage. 
The pupils should realize, however, that 
better labeling needed. Manufacturers 
may include picture sheep the 
label only the blanket 100% 
virgin wool. The 100% label 
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blanket needs interpreted. Our 
pupils buyers the future can get 
behind the movement for better label- 
ing household goods. 

Field trips are vital importance and 
help clinch the facts the minds 
the girls. The homemaking course lends 
itself readily field trips, much 
more time given over our classes. 
Stores the progressive type are not 
only willing but eager acquaint the 
potential buyers goods and services 
they are able offer. 

The older and more mature girls will 
want study and know the available 
sources information that will assist 
them their buying. Agencies that will 
assist the consumer include: Consumer’s 
Union, Consumer’s Research, 
mountain Consumer’s Service, American 
Medical Association, American Dental 
Association, American Home Economics 
Association, testing laboratories offered 
retailers, American Gas Association, 
Underwriter’s Laboratories. Literature 
nominal fee may secured from: 
Sears and Roebuck, Marshall Field, 
Household Finance Corporation. ad- 
dition, there are publications from: The 
Federal Trade Commission, publications 
chases from the Superintendent Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C.; Department 
Agriculture. 

Consumer education vital, living 
part daily life, for our consumer prob- 
lems are ever present and ever subject 
change. With education assisting our 
youth understand its problems are 
building for the future. 
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Solitude 


sat alone the hill 

And white sail flashed by; 

Light laughter floated back me, 

crested wave churned foamy froth below— 


Then all was still. 


sat alone the hill 

And fluted bird-call pierced the death-like silence, 
repeated cry agonized searching—and then 

perfect song reunion filled the air. 

Suddenly all was still. 


sat alone the hill 


And slight breeze ruffled hair; 


soft arm brushed side with soothing caress— 


The large trees looked like giants the growing darkness 
And all was still. 


sat alone the hill 

And creamy-faced moon gazed down me; 

star-splashed sky above, and solid earth beneath— 
The big town clock slowly tolled the hour. 

Then all was still. 


‘Teaching Woman’s Career? 


teachers Education are 
asking constantly, “What the 
young people think the various fea- 
tures this teaching business? What are 
their ideas?” 

reality have begun believe 
that this some sort game with you, 
this questioning procedure. Beyond get- 
ting our reactions some method 
urge Johnny’s becoming more socially 
conscious enable him learn his 
arithmetic more comfortably, you 
actually care what your new recruits 
feel about the personal side the pro- 
fession which they seek excel? 

course, some one twenty-three 
years old, especially with two years 
teaching experience, may considered 
too mature fall into your category 
“youth,” but national polls thought 
among young people include those 
between the ages eighteen and 
twenty-five. Therefore, shall speak 
confidently member that group 
from which you have invited hearing. 

There are many fine things about the 
teaching profession. there were not, 
most who fill classes Education 
would not enrolled there. are 
convinced that teaching high calling, 
that deserves the best can offer 
intelligence, ability, training, character, 
and service. are also convinced that 
its part teaching offers genteel 
position some respect the com- 
munity. But from the feminine point 
view there are serious drawbacks. Here- 


shall not mention those problems 
girls share with the newer male element 
the educational field, such low sala- 
ries, specializing one subject, and go- 
ing out teach four different ones, 
the diversified complications credits 
and certification which made Virginia 
Gildersleeve call her article the 
American Scholar “And Sadly Teach.” 

won’t even complain with sisters 
over the lack contacts with men, 
lack that peculiar our calling, 
the handicap experience socially 
when our boy friends learn that are 
teachers. refuse refer the special 
trials girls who teach rural com- 
munities the matter acting singu- 
larly prim and prudish. Yet, frankly 
now, are these not minor tragedies the 
life every young woman? 

one, big objection—and this 
goes for friends who are about be- 
come teachers who are recent teach- 
ers—is that teaching does not permit 
point which are allowed go, 
and then very unceremoniously are 
told stop, get out. Unlike most 
business girls who are free decide 
whether not they will continue their 
careers after marriage, are absolutely 
forbidden the idea. Why? 

Automatically the vow love, 
honor, and help one man severs our 
present-day teacher from her chosen 
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career. Annually, she takes the oath 
celibacy upon signing contract teach. 
Marriage her part makes her con- 
tract instantly void. (Last year Judge 
Missouri maintained that such clauses 
were not binding, but schools continue 
enforce them.) Should teacher take 
the normal step marriage and give 
her work so, she left other 
devices occupy mind trained 
active. Most likely her husband cannot 
afford support home and children 
immediately; was with qualm that 
undertook just her support. Sensibly, 
people this caliber decide delay 
such additional expenses. They live 
small apartment flat, settle down 
wait. Meanwhile the woman, though 
she does her own work, finds much time 
for leisure. Restrained from com- 
mendable urge practice her own pro- 
fession, she joins bridge club, the 
League Women Voters, then wel- 
fare organization, none them inher- 
ently unworthy. such groups, she 
meets older women often better situ- 
ated financially. These veterans the 
art idling encourage her 
make use her knowledge the ad- 
vantage what they have come re- 
gard tremendously important activi- 
ties. Days, months pass, and the young 
wife becomes absorbed 
matters, frittering away her time pla- 
cate and soothe the feeling deep inside 
her that she wasting her talents. She 
develops envy actresses, night club 
entertainers, wealthy heiresses, anyone 
not bound middle class circumstances. 

Talk with such thwarted young mar- 
ried women who looked forward ca- 
reer their own. Outwardly they smile, 
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speak vaguely about their families’ ob- 
other than their homes (Oh, 
val chains!), but the truth their 
minds causes the smile fade queerly, 
else they speak quickly the impor- 
tance the petty things they are 
They have reviewed book for their 
Literary Club, they have directed 
amateur play for the church’s young 
people’s society, and—oh, yes—they are 
committee for better garbage col- 
lectors. Actually wasteful most such 
efforts are, they furnish really the bal- 
ancing wheel for involuntarily appre- 
hensive mind. 

What about children? the question 
hurled constantly into their faces. Surely 
woman cannot employed and rear 
children. She manages rear children 
and still make herself noticed organi- 
zations and crusades that net her family 
additional financial help, doesn’t she? 
She must control the number her off- 
spring anyway, secure her brood 
relief roll. Normally, the time she takes 
out for the bearing child relative- 
small. man, too, must pause occa- 
sionally for operation, illness. 

Advanced medical men and women 
are now pointing out that widened 
range pursuits outside the home will 
benefit mothers and children, alike. Per- 
haps the husband will gain more than 
expects. Dr. Stopes, author 
Married Love, states: 


Marriage can never reach its full stature 
until women possess 
freedom and freedom opportunity within 

That present the majority women 
neither desire freedom for creative work, 
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nor would know how use it, only 
sign that are still living the shadows 
the coercive and dwarfing influences 
the past. 


Again, discussing the intricate web 
thoughts that affect sex harmony, she 
adds: 


Then there another cause for the dull- 
ing wife’s bright charm—her inferior 
position the eyes the law. indeed 
serious matter Jean Finot says, “that, 
under present conditions, the mistress keeps 
certain liberties which are denied mar- 
ried women.” 

School 
pressed when asked give reasons why 
systems not hire married 
women. They are too well cognizant 
that married women are desirable teach- 
ers. Aside from the most obvious facts 
that she more stable emotionally and 
more capable understanding boys 
and girls their adolescent period, sur- 
veys have shown definitely that she 
reality better worker. Those few mar- 
ried teachers remaining the field, 
having been fortunate enough become 
established before the dead-line started 
some twelve years ago, reveal that the 
married woman plans her work more 
carefully, executes more thoroughly. 
She spends more time school after 
dismissal, attends more Parent-Teacher 
meetings. The married woman does not 
regard her job stop gap until mar- 
riage, whereas, the single girl, realizing 
that she must give her position when 
she marries, ceases look upon 
life work, and fails continue study- 
ing advanced thought her field. 

Many single teachers are quite honest 
about this feature. Just few days ago 


their 
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another young woman who teaches 
English—the teaching literature, 
the way, needs especially married per- 
son’s broader experiences—told that 
she had finally decided begin work 
toward her master’s degree. this 
time, she had been expecting chance 
married and had not thought the 
additional study worth the time and ex- 
pense. 

This teacher, like most single ones, 
had been keeping one eye the search 
for eligible bachelor. Other lines 
business present the same problem, how- 
ever. Marian Spitzer, assistant mo- 
tion picture executive, declared recently 
that married women make 
ness women than single women because 
the single woman regards every man 
who walks into her office potential 
husband. Such statements, nevertheless, 
are misleading. Women should al- 
lowed desire and enjoy normal 
home life without being considered the 
less interested their daily tasks. Men, 
too, want both work and marriage. 

Often teacher falls love with 
man who unable even with misgivings 
attempt maintain her. know 
many cases like that Mary’s. 

Mary had enjoyed successful teach- 
ing experience and had reached the time 
when her salary was fairly large for the 
system which she taught. Mary 
needed her money badly. She was the 
sole support aged mother, father, 
and invalid sister. The sister required 
and obtained operation. The mother 
fell ill and, after long, expensive 
treatment, died. The bills were sent 
Mary. She, meanwhile, had met and 
loved young architect. Year after year 
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the couple postponed their marriage be- 
cause could not add her burdens 
his own. 

They found one solution their prob- 
lem. They have been living together 
surreptitiously, without the formality 
licence. Her future not promising 
one emotionally mentally. She cannot 
hope for too much from their strained 
relation. Yet, when the new science 
teacher, man occupying the school- 
room next hers, was married girl 
employed business elsewhere, the 
faculty took collection for his wedding 
gift, and the Board Education 
granted him increase salary. The 
reason? Not one merit, assuredly. 
Fortunately for him his birth, 
nurse had exclaimed, “It’s boy!” And 
has been profiting from this accident 
ever since. 

Should girl follow the other course 
that was open Mary, namely that 
resisting renouncing her lover, an- 
other undesirable alternative awaits her. 
Thwarted and subdued sex desires take 
their toll after number years. 
would surprising the average per- 
son how many teachers are suffering 
breakdowns their late thirties; many 
them are now institutions for the 
insane, their trouble diagnosed sex 
frustration. Consider the period grad- 
ual decline before the actual break. 
What happens the children under the 
charge such teachers? 

Superintendents and principals claim 
realize some the inconsistent 
cies which they aid practicing. Openly, 
they admit that they prefer take cer- 
tain married women into their schools 
allow their own teachers marry. 


Too concerned for their own positions, 
too afraid step before the public with 
their views, they pass the responsibility 
their boards education. These 
boards, composed men usually promi- 
nent the city community, trace the 
reason for their ruling against married 
women the sentiment the people 
large. And what this real supposed 
sentiment? 

married woman has husband 
support her, and therefore she must 
not concern herself with earning money. 

This incessantly reiterated assertion 
first glance incredibly simple and 
certainly unreasonable. resolves itself, 
course, into the old issue discrimi- 
nation against women general. this 
time, the question sex should not 
allowed complicate our problems, but 
countless instances testify that con- 
tinues so. Dr. Wiggam declares, 
“Tf women are forced out indus- 
try and business—and let say 
women there are immense forces work 
try this and these forces are in- 
creasing—it should only after vast 
readjustment both life and industry. 
Even then believe both life and 
industry would suffer and that eco- 
nomic order can developed that will 
make place for both sexes many 
fields employment.” 

That such retrogressive forces are 
work source concern the best 
minds our age. Even early this 
century advanced thinkers like Ibsen 
encouraged the idea wives having 
their own individuality. Certainly, 
woman has human being’s right 
seek happiness, she has the right de- 
velop her own personality. this 
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she must free, and free she must 
equal. But woman does not have 
equality when she 
against grounds which men are 
not. 

The whole idea hiring and firing 
the basis need suggested the 
argument that the married woman has 
husband support her wrong. 
this were true criterion, then married 
women must often hired. But the 
same schools which eject teachers when 
they marry are the ones who hire 
daughters wealthy well-to-do fami- 
lies. know two teachers one school 
who are driven and from school 
liveried chauffeur. Their fathers, 
proved, were far better able support 
them leisure than would husband 
just getting his start. 

Yet, neither decry the employ- 
ing such girls. Merit should the 
sole basis judgment. Married women 
should not employed simply because 
they need employment. Nevertheless, 
for the sake fairness, more efficient 
teaching, and better feeling between 
the sexes, school boards ought with- 
draw rules arbitrarily forbidding any 
married teachers. Let superintendent 
free choose the best person can 
obtain for vacancy, irrespective sex 
need, and the nation’s children will 
the ones profit. 

Depression years have furnished 
excuse for the rationalization rules 
put into practice before that far-reaching 
crash 1929. way, those very rules 
have retarded progress the last stum- 
bling years. While educational adminis- 
trators have been hampered from put- 
ting married women under contract 
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they have hired them under the form 
substitutes. Substitutes, course, draw 
far less pay than regular teachers under 
contract and without possibility in- 
crease promotion. The turnover also 
must very frequent. Thus, single 
women and men suffer indirectly, and 
honesty lags institutions that claim 
further its growth. 

Nor this the only danger. Single 
women who are now unaware the 
harm their complacence view 
the injustice done their married sisters 
should note that but one step from 
the barring one group women 
the prohibition all female teachers. 
One such movement has already been 
suggested. Wide attention 
called the cry for the revolt against 
women teachers made Syracuse, New 
York Dr. Charles McClure, 
man who ought know better. The 
possibility fulfilling this suggestion 
seems remote the moment, but all 
apparently impossible occurrences have 
little beginnings. The now helpless, sub- 
dued, soldier-bearing women Ger- 
many and Italy are ample evidence 
the change that can come quickly. 
brief decline from economic depen- 
dence political subordination and 
loss liberty. 

And the danger real. Much sophis- 
try bandied about, but defendant 
dares challenge the shallow logic. 
married woman, though she well- 
educated, upright, worthy, must re- 
garded unequal the most foul and 
ignorant men—this ultimately 
amounts to—simply because she fe- 
male. believe the single woman 
next the list. 
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Public education one America’s 
biggest businesses. utmost impor- 
tance that business are the character, 
the sincerity, the all around develop- 
ment its teachers. But schools, sup- 
posed the leader broader, 
fuller, richer way life, house teachers 
who work under cloud restraint, 
with minds narrowing, some already 
warped. 

While grand proposals for technical 
improvements the schools are made 
yearly the Progressive Teachers’ 
Association and the National Educa- 
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tion Association, their humbler members 
realize that, actually, they are ignoring 
vital sore-spot. They talk the neces- 
sity sex education the schools, but 
deny their teachers. They are tol- 
erating situation suggestive pre- 
Victorian days, idea still advocated 
only those who not scratch the sur- 
face their thinking. Why should wom- 
denied the privileges men? 

perhaps are we, are they, too, 
helpless? girls Education classes 
hope for the impossible? teaching 
woman’s 


Women are the books, the arts, the academies, that show, contain, and 
nourish all the 
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The first Parisian press owes its foundation two professors, Johann Heynlin Stein and Guillaume Fichet, 


German printers Paris. 


1470 summoned three 
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Enjoying Art Galleries 


GERALDINE 


OLD quip attributed Whistler 
and Elihu Vedder and perhaps 
other artist-wits compares with cow 
woman who knows nothing art but 
knows what she likes. James Montgom- 
ery Flagg changed the story and versi- 
fied thus: 


“If you chance artist and person 
says you, 
don’t know anything art, but know 
just what like,’ 
You may answer: ‘So monkeys the 
park,’ 


Such person’s position highly illogi- 
cal. For who knows nothing art 
can have seen nothing; hence has 
missed seeing innumerable things that 
may like immensely, and can not 
know what likes. The monkeys the 
park have never known first-class for- 
est, having been born captivity 
stolen away youth. They would find 
that their tastes were artificial and false 


The visitor who wishes enjoy gal- 
lery should sure hold several 
points view—historical reverential, 
geographical national, technical, and 
esthetic. The older objects art have 
been admired and cherished long time 
persons whose judgment and taste 
were the equal the present-day visi- 
tor’s, not the superior. Therefore, 
such objects are worth kindly scrutiny 


once they were transported into the 
genuine tropical forest, richer won- 
ders than anything suggested their 
weak imagination and starved experi- 
ence. 

the person who knows nothing 
art should discover, when enters 
great art gallery, that has not known 
just what likes. His narrow life with 
its confused point view has been anal- 
ogous that the monkey the 
park. His tastes may possibly de- 
praved that thinks prefers the 
newspaper comic strip the Hogarth 
series social satires, shop-window 
mannequin the Winged Victory 
Samothrace, the city monkey enjoys 
his stale carrot because has not tasted 
the fresh cocoanuts the forest. But 
the person who knows little art can 
remedy his short-coming and acquire 
good taste that will always source 
learn see! 


discover why they have been pre- 
served please many observers 
through the ages. 

The historical point view most 
important for the novice. The dates 
the century numbers are noted all the 
labels. The black geometrical markings 
terra cotta jar may not attractive 
until you read that Dipylon vase, 
the earliest decorated earthenware made 
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Greece six centuries before Christ. 
prematurely serious infant shaped like 
miniature adult may not your ideal 
little Jesus; but you should under- 
stand that such thirteenth fourteenth 
century painting shows the early devout 
way represent the Christ-child, who 
was not reduced ordinary hu- 
man status painting him like care- 
free chubby baby. 

The date work art counts for 
much its intrinsic value, its interpre- 
tation, and its enjoyment. The culture 
the epoch influences the ideals, beliefs, 
and purposes, well the technique, 
the artists who made the painting 
viewpoint supplies the foundation from 
which interpret and judge work 
art. For example, the road from 
Southampton Salisbury, one the 
fascinating old English abbeys presents 
almost unique crucifix. Age has 
turned the stone dark gray and worn 
away; but built into the outer wall with 
daisies and ivy the foot, this crucifix 
rises with singular majesty. the 
“Living the vic- 
tory over death. The Head erect, the 
Eyes open, the Hands are not nailed, 
nor the Feet crossed; while from the 
clouds above, the Hand God the 
Father reaches down. How different 
from the many ivory and gold, agoniz- 
ing crucifixes Renaissance and Mod- 
ern times! What does mean? This 
Saxon very early Norman crucifix, 
which shows the Byzantine form, re- 
mains from the type which died out 
very early the eleventh century, and 
which few examples are left. This 
“Romsey Rood” means that those 
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so-called Dark Ages the Christians con- 
templated not the human suffering 
Jesus but Christ’s divine victory over 
death—a much more stimulating and 
heroic aspect. Here the Benedictine 
convent where the granddaughter 
Alfred the Great was probably first ab- 
bess, rude sculpture achieves high dis- 
tinction, and interprets the ideals the 
tenth century this twentieth century. 

The geographical and national source 
work art very important its 
intelligent appreciation. For this reason, 
not only the date but also the “school,” 
nationality, place from which 
comes (the provenience), noted the 
label art gallery. For beauty 
Rhinelander and Provencal was 
different the early times today. 
Moslem art Spain was different from 
Moslem art Egypt Persia. Once 
the national style has become familiar, 
even the weather-worn Gothic statues 
madonnas show less than remote 
family resemblance Normandy and 
Nuremberg. 

However great the master, some lo- 
cal peculiarity flavor permeates his 
work. Even cosmopolitan contempora- 
ries show their nationality. Compare the 
“Madonna the Goldfinch” Ra- 
phael (1483-1520) with the “Adoration 
the Magi” Albrecht Diirer (1471- 
both the Gallery Flor- 
ence. The German master distinctly 
German, though had visited Italy 
and learned much from the generous 
hospitality the great Italian painters. 
Then compare Diirer’s work with the 
“Adoration the Shepherds” the 
same gallery, Hugo van der Goes, 
the early Netherland School 
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1482). This last picture, aside from dif- 
ferences due its earlier date, varies 
greatly style from the German; yet 
both are northern, not Latin. 

Even the same race nationality, 
distinct differences are evident, 
the schools northern Italy. Raphael 
may called Umbrian Florentine 
Roman according the period his 
life; yet compare the loveliest “Madon- 
na” the Uffizi Gallery with the “Ma- 
donna, Child and Angels” the same 
gallery Correggio (1491-1534), 
artist only eleven years younger but be- 
longing geographical section 
Emilia, associated most with Parma. 
still better, compare those with the 
Louvre masterpiece Palma Vecchio 
the “Adoration the 
Shepherds,” for was Venetian con- 
temporary Raphael and Diirer and 
Correggio. 

Thus appears that artists the 
same time, same religion, same subject, 
the same purposes and skill, far 
individuals are likely similar 
these personal aspects, still varied dis- 
tinctly according the country and the 
part that country city from which 
they came. Travel and education change 
artists somewhat. The essentially Flem- 
ish Rubens visiting Italy and Spain 
acquired rich polished grace; Poussin 
and Claude Lorrain when living 
Italy remained Frenchmen, but became 
the greater classicists style and sub- 
ject. 

The technical side art interesting 
also—the mere technique putting oil, 
water-color, crayon canvas, plaster, 
paper. little practice trying 
make picture oneself, however unsuc- 
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cessful, great help toward the just 
appreciation pictures. recall vaguely 
pertinent story about the generous 
Turner, who reproved harsh critic 
some other artist’s work pleading: 
“Oh, but you don’t realize how hard 
that do!” The gallery visitor might 
compare the handling paint Franz 
Hals with the modern so-called broad 
style, and notice that extreme skill 
brush-work demanded any style 
that stands the final test. might re- 
call this connection how unsatisfactory 
photography proves reproducing 
painting where the technique unusual, 
where the color more important 
than the form the values. 

The more essential point view 
art gallery the esthetic, the enjoy- 
ment the beauty the works art, 
such elements color, form, line, com- 
position, harmony, design. While 
well study something this theoreti- 
cal approach, yet this phase art not 
easily discussed words. Like the 
laws versification which are requisite 
appreciation poetry, such prin- 
ciples need attention; but the ultimate 
result depends much instinct taste, 
mental character emotion, some 
other highly intangible elements. There 
are pictures like Titian’s so-called “Sa- 
cred and Profane Love” Veronese’s 
and Tintorretto’s decorations 
Doges’ Palace Venice, which su- 
premely beautiful creations appeal di- 
rectly and without analysis any well- 
bred undepraved taste. They need 
little consideration other than open eyes 
enjoyed greatly, though closer 
knowledge them naturally adds 
their charm. 
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not always necessary stress 
yourself exactly what you like not 
like. more necessary see the work 
art really is; understand what 
the artist purposed do, whether did 
not, and whether was worth the 
doing. Your own liking disliking has 
very little with the work art— 
perhaps nothing all—unless you hap- 
pen critic who publishes! why 
trouble search for what you like? 
Why not look intelligently all good 
works art, until finally your eye will 
find without your effort what gives most 
permanent pleasure? short, not 
decide what you like until you know 
something, really appreciable amount, 
about good art. 

simple truth, your peculiar dis- 
likes good gallery indicate little 
except the gaps your education, the 
deficiencies your understanding, 
the narrowness your sympathies 
emotions. The more you know and feel, 
the more you find like great art 
collection. The more perfect your char- 
acter and intelligence, the more you will 
enjoy and like the great works 
mankind. absolutely complete mind, 
heart and experience would find every 
object the Louvre interesting. 

Conversely, the greater the master- 
piece, the more can seen 
adequate observer. That is, the more 
interest and beauty significance 
has—but not necessarily the more words 
that can said about it. Like the great 
works literature, Dante, Shakespeare, 
the Bible, the great works art reveal 
endless meaning their discerning pub- 
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lic. Some readers find faith religion 
Dante; some, ethics; some, narratives 
and notable character sketches; some, 
architectonic symbolism the universe 
and life; some, exquisitely beautiful 
verse, imagery, and poetic melody. 
Thus, with Raphael’s “School Ath- 
ens” the Vatican, which epitome 
and apotheosis the true spirit 
the Renaissance. Thus with Velasquez’s 
“The Maids Honor” Madrid, 
which seems veritably “the theology 
painting,” Luca Giordano pronounced 

The completeness—the perfection— 
true masterpiece was well pointed 
out the old man who used show 
“The Adoration the Lamb” the 
cathedral St. Bavon Ghent. This 
great polyptych altarpiece the early 
masterpiece oils, painted the broth- 
ers Hubert and Jan Van Eyck, who 
died 1426 and 1440, respectively. 
learned know its custodian well, and 
spent several hours showing the 
unique and the rare points beauty 
this early group paintings. had 
notice not only the high lights the 
jewels the Virgin’s embroidered robe 
and the blood the inner corner 
horse’s eye, but also the varied temper- 
aments the worshipers, shown 
their eyes the pose their heads, 
and the spirit refinement and gentle 
sincerity throughout that early fifteenth 
century exhibition skill the glorifi- 
cation the Medieval Christian faith. 

When asked this old Belgian custo- 
dian had not tired him with 
questions and long visit, in- 
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sisted that never could grow tired and show this strangers. The petty 
before that supreme masterpiece. “For and ugly things life grow stale and 


have been here thirty-five years”; his us; but perfect art like this always 
ratives bright eyes shone proudly spoke; strength and pleasure. thirty-five 


me, “and see much perfection years front this early Flemish 
beauty this great picture that count masterpiece have not 
high honor the person guard and interest me.” 


Ath- 


pitome 
Most unlearned adults begin ap- disguise real landscapes intro- 


preciate art through landscapes. enough human interest excuse 
other words, most untrained visitors subject with mythological, 


art galleries betray the romantic view- historical name, like the “Pip- 
point. For the classical idea was that ing Shepherd,” the “Flight into 


human beings their gods are the im- The nations most devoted 
portant subject for paintings and sculp- pure landscape painting are those most 


tures, they are the purpose end temperament, like the Eng- 
architecture and the minor arts. and the later Russians and Ger- 
Greeks themselves seemed consider mans. 

This that tree was sufficient indicate Landscape art even has its fashions. 
house temple. Thus, kind and proportion—the classical virtues, for 
who pictorial synecdoche, part was made was French and painted Italy 
stand for the whole. early the seventeenth century. His was the 


and art, only much landscape was intro- pastoral seen through Virgilian 
duced into picture served some defi- Egeria and her nymphs; fact, 
nite logical purpose, when several etched landscapes are unsurpassed 
trees hillside were enough kind. Nowadays, the fashion 
that St. Francis’ cell was the forest. landscapes makes freedom and spontane- 
The lovely scenes Umbria later the first virtues, much they were 
supplied backgrounds for qualities worshiped the early Ger- 
Crucifixions other sacred pictures. man Romanticists. 

When you motor around Landscape state mind, accord- 


emper- 


in 
towns Italy today, you see how faith- ing Amiel. Then painted landscape 
gentle fully Perugino painted his beloved and reveals the painter, his 
landscape, where fold fold fainter temperament and his transient reaction 


blue mountain with tenderly scene. The English contemporaries 
outline makes the distance for the pure Turner and Constable differed 
green foreground, with only the trans- their landscapes. The camera 
parent atmosphere hidden valleys records natural scenes; but 
between. For long years, was the creates artistic landscapes, since 
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the camera lacks mind. fact, the 
simple definition Amiel explains al- 
most the whole subject landscapes 
art. 

the Private Papers Henry Rye- 
Gissing observes that “it the 
mind that creates the world about us, 
and even though stand side side 
the same meadow, eyes will never 
see what beheld yours; heart 
will never stir the emotions with 
which yours touched.” Even sym- 
pathetic observers may not catch the 
idea that painter has tried express 
picture. Much less closely hostile 
critics approach the true import 
work art. Imperfect understanding 
and lack sympathy were clearly illus- 
trated the effect Millet’s famous 
picture—“The Man with the Hoe.” 

letter this sincere straightfor- 
ward artist wrote the following concern- 
ing critics who attacked his “Hoer” 
its appearance the Salon 1863: 
“The remarks about Hoer strike 
very strange, and obliged 
you for sending them me. Some assert 
that denying the charms the 
country. find something much better 
than charms, find infinite splendors. 
find, well they, the little flowers, 
which Christ said: say unto you 
that Solomon all his glory was not 
arrayed one these.’ see very well 
the aureoles the dandelions, and the 
sun which overflows with his own glory 
among the clouds, far away, over many 


Many persons who seem other- 
wise educated yet fail cultivate taste 
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lands. see less field, the horses 
their own vapor they toil; and then 
stony region, man quite broken 
up, man whose has been heard 
ever since morning, and who now tries 
breathe. This drama all wrapped 
splendors. The scene invention 
mine; long ago was found that expres- 
sion ‘the cry the earth.’ 

different interpretation this same 
picture made very substantial fame for 
American, Edwin Markham, when 
1899 wrote his poem The Man 


with Hoe, beginning: 


Bowed the weight centuries leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes the ground, 
The emptiness ages his face, 

And his back the burden the world. 


There Markham caught with al- 
most vibrant prophecy the passion for 
social justice that was comparatively new 
poetic expression; his forty-nine lines 
made indictment the “Masters, 
lords, and rulers all lands,” and 
ended asking: 

How will the Future reckon 


Man?... 


When this dumb Terror shall rise judge 
the world 
After the silence the centuries? 


Thus Markham with the best inten- 
tions saw different picture from what 
Millet thought was painting. For 
Gissing said, “it the mind that creates 
the world about us.” 


for portraits. They thus miss great 
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are rooms the Uffizi Gallery Flor- 
ence where shown part the com- 
prehensive and unique collection 
artists’ self-portraits from all ages and 
countries, chronologically arranged from 
the earliest Italians the latest Scan- 
dinavians. American doctor phi- 
losophy after glance inside these rooms 
hurried back his fellow sight-seers and 
announced: “There’s use going fur- 
ther this gallery, for those rooms 
have nothing except pictures people. 
have seen the famous masterpieces, 
and plenty pretty landscapes. What 
want with mere portraits? Come 
along! We’ve finished gallery number 
two Florence.” 

spite such blind terse judgment, 
much too typical persons who “know 
just what they like art,” the “mere 
faces” can give great pleasure and profit. 
have any acquaintance with British 
culture history, the National Portrait 
Gallery London one that city’s 
most fascinating sights; and less 
degree, the Scottish National Portrait 
course, there distinction between 
paintings recognized personages, 
whether known not, and ideal- 
ized faces symbols personages like 
Madonnas. 

authentic portraits, the primary 
interest the character. The more 
know want know history, the 
more are attracted all portraits. 
Carlyle wrote letter 1854: “In all 
poor historical investigations, 
one the most primary wants pro- 
cure bodily likeness the personage 
inquired after, good portrait such 
exists; failing that, even indifferent 


sincere one; short, any representa- 
tion made faithful human creature 
that face and figure which saw 
with his eyes and which can never 
see with mine. Often have found the 
portrait superior real instruction 
half dozen written biographies; 
rather, have found the portrait was 
small lighted candle which the biog- 
raphies could for the first time read, 
and some human interpretation made 
them.” 

Yet portraiture has some margin 
error whether done human me- 
chanical means. Even the best photo- 
graphs are untrue color, and usually 
values, for light different wave- 
lengths affects the sensitive plate and 
paper differently, that reds appear 
deeper value than they are, and 
strong blue eyes are weakened 
photograph. 

Less technically faithful are the por- 
traits made human beings. Aside 
from the tendency idealize sitter, 
temptation which most artists suc- 
cumb some degree, there uncon- 
scious alteration the sitter’s features 
discernible the thoughtful observer, 
however subtle is. Samuel Butler said 
that portrait always more the 
painter than the painted. Only 
comparing several portraits can ar- 
rive the truth. 

Composite portraits were the solution 
that Francis Galton tried, making one 
Alexander the Great from six differ- 
ent medals him! That English stu- 
dent said: “It seems that pos- 
sible this principle obtain truer 
likeness man than any other way. 
Every artist makes mistakes; but 


- 
great 
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combining the conscientious works 
many artists, their separate mistakes dis- 
appear, and what common all 
their works remain.” 

For portraiture like mathematical 
problem with two unknown quantities, 
“x” the sitter’s individuality, and “y” 
the artist’s individuality. must have 
the two equations order eliminate 
first one and then the other unknown. 
terms art, the element the 
artist’s personality modifies the repre- 
sentation the sitter’s personality, even 
when the artist has technically perfect 
skill and the undivided aim literal 
fidelity his subject. Thus, intricate 
uncertainty this art adds real zest 
its enjoyment. Moreover, need 
exercise great care stating the two 
equations want get accurate 
result; that is, need examine 
enough the artist’s work discover 
his true personality, and enough other 
portraits the sitter, too. The Watts 
portrait Robert Browning fascinat- 
ing because this poet has left many like- 
nesses, and George Frederick Watts 
painted many Victorian celebrities. 

artist’s own portrait himself, 
how much what actually is; how 
much, what appears be; how much, 
what wants be? Here the one 
unknown quantity multiplied it- 
self, that must study his portraits 
others. Rembrandt the best ex- 
ample this problem finding the in- 
dividuality the artist from his self- 
portraits, for the Dutch master idealized 
nothing much except chiaroscuro and 
golden-browns. was not self-admira- 
tion that prompted his numerous self- 
portraits; was merely economy. 
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Most artists try show one mood, 
one expression, one time, one dominant 
characteristic their subject. But the 
great portraitists aim fuller pres- 
entation their sitters; and the greatest 
all geniuses has achieved this aim 
least one portrait—the transcendently 
Leonardo there forced painting beyond 
its natural limit; made this art 
space and color become almost art 
time well, for painted succession 
moods and experiences one face, 
musician can express many ideas 
one sonata. the completeness with 
which Leonardo has depicted Mona 
Lisa that makes this portrait baffling 
and displeasing formal careless ob- 
servers. Little minds all differ their 
interpretation it, because each person 
understands only his own finite disposi- 
tion reflected the almost infinitely 
diversified face that 
rivalled intellect forced painted canvas 
preserve for the ages. His sweet 
“Sainte Anne” the Louvre with her 
supreme gentleness and 
comprehension the world’s sorrows 
simpler face; yet she raised her 
eyes, might she not become Mona Lisa? 

Some the actively intellectual air 
Leonardo’s faces can rightly at- 
tributed this master’s own mind, for 
the same expression concentrated 
thought marks not only his models but 
also all his own portraits middle age 
and old age. May not say youth, 
too? most likely that the bronze 
“Young David” the Bargello Ver- 
rocchio the true portrait Verroc- 
chio’s favorite pupil—the boy Leonardo. 
The same features mark this efficient 
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young David distinguish the authen- 
tic portraits the mature Leonardo; 
indeed, the famous smile there with 
slight variation suited the exultant 
mood the young hero. 

How marvelously was the young 
Venetian master Giorgione endowed 
with exquisite delicacy, sensitive refine- 
ment, thoughtful love fine pleasure 
that could paint that most hauntingly 
beautiful all faces, the organist the 
“Concert” the Pitti! How subtle are 
the expressions the cellist and the 
youth lady—whatever you wish 
call the third figure—in the background, 
yet how much greater the central face! 
One critic has said that this face ex- 
presses the whole soul music, just 
completely and artistically Browning 

thoughts and feelings his sitter will 
guide the acute observer the per- 
sonality the artist himself. For few 
sitters dictate much their painter 
Oliver Cromwell when enjoined 
Sir Peter Lely not omit his wart, 
the baby Ruskin when instructed his 
first portraitist use background 
blue mountains. Most painters dictate 
their sitters, thereby expressing their 
own tastes and character. said that 
Gainsborough personally rearranged the 
hair and ornaments his fair patrons 
because would not reproduce the 
ugly styles his age. Many sus- 
pect that Greuze scrupulously disar- 
ranged the dress his young ladies 
before considered them ready im- 
personate innocence with broken pitchers 
and dead birds. Everyone notices the 
courtly polish, the well-bred refinement, 
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with which Van Dyck endows all his 
sitters; great part that came from 
Van Dyck himself. 

look for the mannerisms 
Certain ways arranging draperies 
choosing 
types faces, are distinguishing marks 
certain painters. Some obvious ex- 
amples are the Leonardesque smile, the 
exuberant carnation tones Rubens, the 
full fleshy upper lip Giulio Romano, 
the dimpled chin and fat cheeks 
Murillo, the bowed lips and goitrous 
neck Rossetti, the mystical wistful- 
ness Botticelli, the unlined misty 
freshness Raeburn. 

Backgrounds portraits are worth 
notice, for they show both the painter’s 
originality and his period. The early 
churchmen wanted their Blessed Virgins 
surrounded with gold, the 
cious, hence most celestial all colors. 
Splendid rich canopies and thrones gave 
place gradually architecture and 
scape. Usually, these were suggested 
the actual scenes most familiar the 
painter, and conventionalized serve 
pleasing design symbol. Realistic 
details, numerous almost detract 
from the face, were meticulously ar- 
ranged many backgrounds Hol- 
bein, who pushed realism its limit 
did most other successful German and 
Dutch painters. Pseudo-classicists like 
Reynolds draped impressively ob- 
scure curtains and forests set off the 
figures England’s beauties. The 
dreamy Victorians preferred faces that 
looked out from impenetrable shades 
and mysteries. 

Goya’s cynical genius dispensed with 
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even the atmosphere, and set his Spanish 
portraits often colorless vacuum, 
which gave them bizarre boldness 
rivet our attention. The majority the 
great Italians painted portraits they 
felt themselves above the help petty 
means depict character, while the 
Flemish cherished extraneous accessories 
with delight. man painted Jan 
Van Eyck (now Berlin) holds pink 
very self-consciously; gave 
George Gisze whole vase full car- 
nations his portrait. Why? The carna- 
tion was the symbol death 
mortality, and indicated their contem- 
poraries, not our unlearned genera- 
tion, the highly desirable trait piety. 

The hands pictures are also dis- 
tinctly significant, for they approach 
interest the faces. Here, elsewhere, 
one can always turn first the ideal 
portrait “Mona Lisa” for the position, 
the shape, the technique, and the raison 
Then clothing and drapery are 
worth serious attention; even jewels and 
other ornaments are significant. Com- 
pare the lavish display gems the 
youthful Beatrice d’Este with the strik- 
ing absence all adornment “Mona 
Lisa.” Recall that Renaissance ladies 
wore jewels when they were 
mourning; then use your imagination. 

story when looking picture, because 
the picture will outlast your dreaming 
and will not thereby lost for your 
alert reason and analysis piece 
music that poor listener buries under 
his day-dream. Robert Browning, who 
knew art better than most writers, was 
not averse making story from 
the “Coronation the Virgin” the 


Uffizi, and calling his dramatic mono- 
logue Fra Lippo Lippi. Likewise, the 
double portrait Andrea del Sarto and 
his wife holding open letter led the 
same poet write another his best 
dramatic monologues. 

fruitful investigation trace the 
embodiment one theme portraits 
different painters. Thinking, the 
thinker theme, immediately sug- 
gests the statue Rodin, who sculp- 
tured his conception primitive man 
pondering over the problem human 
living. The antithesis that Michel- 
angelo’s Pensieroso,” the figure 
the thoughtful, highly sophisticated 
Florentine youth the tomb Loren- 
dei Medici. Another conception 
the thinker the “St. Paul” Raphael, 
who shows the same bowed head, this 
time with solemn depth devotion 
great cause. The best contrast for that 
still more intense thinker, whose 
head not wholly bowed and whose 
lips show the constructive mental exer- 
tion the scientist—Jules Dalou’s 
statue Lavoisier, the fiery young mind 
Revolutionary days, whose thinking 
made him the father modern chem- 
istry. Then turn the faces the 
greatest thinker among artists, Leon- 
ardo’s “Christ” the Brera Gallery and 
his “Sainte Anne” the Louvre, whose 
bowed heads and shadowed eyes show 
long deep sensitive thought. 

still broader field study sug- 
gested marvelous collection 
eighty-seven pastel portraits Quentin 
Tour, his native city Saint- 
Quentin. This artist, whom Diderot 
called “the magician,” 
French society his epoch with daz- 
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zling animation. One astonished 
the brilliant effectiveness pastel when 
used genius, for here made 
express all tones feeling from sha- 
dowy wistfulness the hard boldness 
blasé courtiers. Here are Louis 
and Mme. Pompadour varying 
moods, yet always with the ultra-urbane 
mask self-possession and mastery. 
Here Rousseau his re- 
veal him; here Mlle. Fel, the favorite 
prima donna the Paris opera, with 
her subtly smiling eyes; here are numer- 
ous people otherwise unknown us, 
but well portrayed that their very 
dinner-table talk and tones voice can 
imagined. This collection pastels 
splendidly illustrates the physiognomy 
that period—the brilliant, selfish, 
clear-thinking, active eighteenth century 
type. 

For each period history develops 
type face, which actually reflec- 
tion the dominant characteristics 
that period; and can learn that type 
from many good portraits well 
from many lyrical poems novels 
diaries. For good painter shows not 
only the realistic features his sitters 
give each his sitters something 
their own ideal personality. That is, 
succeeds putting bit more them- 
selves into their appearance canvas 
than they can actually show real life. 
paints not only their obvious fea- 
tures, but something their would-be 
selves well; and these ideal selves 
are determined great part the life- 
fashions character-vogue their day. 

illustrate, the eighteenth-century 
man woman knew his own mind and 
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changed only when pleased him 
so; had human emotions, but 
since was seeking his own success and 
pleasure, put his emotions out where 
calculated could get the highest 
and easiest returns from them. Thus, 
see the precise lips 
tightly-closed mouths most portraits 
Quentin Tour and Houdon. 
How different are the half-open mouths 
and mobile impressionable lips the 
later periods history, for example, the 
faces the popular Vigée Lebrun 
David d’Angers! Indeed, though in- 
fants’ faces may only flesh and con- 
sciousness varying degrees without 
character, yet the time maturity 
reached, the face becomes fairly good 
index the person who wears it—at 
Jeast experienced observers. 
stupid who could mistake Louis XIV 
for St. Francis, Marie Antoinette for 
the Virgin Mary, could think that 
Giorgione’s organist would play for 
Louis for Queen Victoria! 

Here may noted that types 
faces, more mechanical matters, 
history now moving faster. the 
eighteenth century, where the pastels 
Quentin Tour pointed out the 
type for us, can venture say that 
one model physiognomy persisted for 
about thirty years. Then the French 
Revolution hastened new style 
face, costume and furniture, which 
changed little faster and faster. Now, 
this twentieth century, one model 
seems persist for less than five years. 
How many portraits used show the 
Sargent the Gibson-girl ideal, which 
were superseded cinema-actress types 
even faster eclipse? Yet, 
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back before the eighteenth century, 
appears that one model persisted 
through more than fifty years, during 


Though art galleries are the most 
pleasant teachers human nature, his- 
tory, religion, and becoming personal 
humility, they are first all unsur- 
passed teaching art and developing 
taste. Well-meaning books about art and 
reproductions cannot give esthetic ex- 
perience, the actual knowledge beau- 
ty. Nor nature likely so, for 
mankind has contrived destroy 
conceal make practically inaccessible 
too much nature’s beauty. spite 
wars, much. western Europe remains 
vast museum architecture, rich with 
sculptural ornaments and monuments. 
Only collecting the arts the Orient 
and the twentieth century have the 
American galleries not been handicapped 
late start; hence, who want 
really know and understand art, 
enjoy the highest beauty, study the gal- 
leries Europe, not only for the su- 
preme achievements like Renaissance 
painting, Chinese porcelain, Persian 
rugs, Greek sculpture, but also for minor 
arts like ivories, enamels, illuminated 
manuscripts, pottery, tiles, jewelry, lace, 
tapestries, silver, armor, furniture. 

tioned writer may be, cannot 
achieve the impossible. Some artists have 
tried write about art, analyze its 
theory technique; like Leonardo, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Delacroix, and Whis- 
tler; but reading their best efforts will 
not teach one art. art can trans- 
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the Tudor reigns England, per- 
haps through century the so-called 


Dark Ages. 


lated into any other—not even verse 
prose. Thus, painting, for example, 
beautiful and significant, its true beau- 
and complete significance cannot 
expressed words. But related ideas 
meanings, may suggested, perhaps 
partially imperfectly. poem may 
suggest musical composition, Mal- 
larmé’s “Afternoon Faun,” inspired 
Claude Debussy. Music may suggest 
poem, like Toccata Galuppi’s, 
Robert Browning. picture may inspire 
poem that describes and interprets it, 
Guercino’s Guardian Angel” 
moved Robert Browning. 

Walter Pater explained 
essay The School Giorgione: 
“Tt mistake much popular crit- 
icism regard poetry, music, and paint- 
ing—all the various products art—as 
but translations into different languages 
one and the same fixed quantity 
imaginative thought supplemented 
certain technical qualities color 
painting, sound music, rhyth- 
mical words poetry. this way the 
sensuous element art, and with al- 
most everything art that essentially 
artistic, made matter indifference; 
and clear apprehension the opposite 
principle—that the sensuous material 
each art brings with special phase 
beauty, untranslatable into the forms 
any other, order impressions dis- 
tinct kind—is the beginning all 
true esthetic criticism.” 
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MEXICAN PRESS 


ree 


original equipment which Pablos brought from Spain. 


FIRST 
The press preserved historical relic Mexico City. 


THI 
New World, the city Mexico, was Juan Pablos. This 


— 


wooden press is believed to be the 


The first printer the 


Common Destiny 


(After reading the journal great-great-uncle) 


Kerr 


You are longer but written name 
Upon the family records the past; 

You have become person with the same 
Ideals that still honor and hold fast. 
You bore the heat and burden your day, 
You suffered do, you too have known 
The same deep instinct the heart pray, 


And human yearnings poignant our own. 


Ours the cosmic kinship the race, 

The elemental hungering for bread, 

The basic loves every time and place, 
The universal mourning for the dead. 
More binding than the ties blood clan, 


this—the common destiny man. 
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real chroniclers the Pacific 

Coast are the old men who sit sun- 
ning themselves, looking out sea with 
light reminiscence their eyes. 
walked about Jolla, that jewel 
Southern California, saw, day after 
day, such old gentleman sitting be- 
fore the Cave Shop. One day ventured 
sit down beside him and comment 
large photograph cracked bell, 
had seen his shop. 

“Has that old bell history?” 

“Yes. old Russian bell. 
think came down the cargo 
Baron Rezanov, from Alaska.” 

you been Alaska?” 

“Oh, yes. have been rambling 
and down this West Coast for good 
many years. was Federal Deputy 
Marshal Valdez, Alaska.” held 
out his cane that might read the in- 
scription the gold name-plate: 


“J. Lathrop, Jolla, California, 
from Archie Shields, President the 
Pacific American Fisheries, South Belling- 
ham, Washington, May 26, 1912” 

have always been interested any- 
thing connected with Alaska. Well, 
about twenty years ago, heard that 
there was old bell from Kodiak hang- 
ing beside chapel, somewhere near 
Piru, California. Now the olden 
times, the only foundry the Pacific 
Coast was the Island Kodiak, lying 
northwest about two hundred and fifty 
miles from Sitka. the master ship 
lost his anchor, had Kodiak 
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Island have new one cast. the 
main land, near Kodiak, there rich 
mine copper, also some gold and sil- 
ver. The missionaries Alaska had the 
bells for their churches cast Kodiak.” 

“When Ivanovich Shelikov, one 
the originators the Russian-American 
Company, had been Alaska for some 
time, went home Russia, and when 
returned, brought with him eight- 
een priests work among the Indians. 
Some were stationed Three Saints 
Bay, others Kodiak Island, where 
priest once showed lake which 
said seven thousand Indian converts 
had been baptized one day. Those 
priests had hell hard time among 
the Indians.” 

“The history the California Mis- 
sions records that bells 
Some were made wood; others, 
which the Fathers were very proud, 
were cast Spain. This bell was said 
have the word, ‘Kodiak’ it, and 
thought must have been one the 
old Russian bells.” 

And Mr. Lathrop set out find 
the bell. went far north Santa 
Barbara, calling all the 
churches, but none the Fathers his- 
torians had ever heard the Russian 
bell. 

“On return,” said Mr. Lathrop, 
took different method. inter- 
viewed the oldest inhabitants the 
towns passed through. Buenaven- 
tura, there was old man the Court 
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House who had heard bell 
tree near Piru. produced letter 
from del Valle, who had copied 
the inscription the bell and asked him 
translate it.” 

Encouraged this information, Mr. 
Lathrop continued his search Camu- 
los Ranch, the home the del Valle 
Family. There, beautiful garden, 
where there were roses and fountain, 
charming lady received him, and 
showed him the lost bell swung 
oak frame beside the chapel. The 
“charming lady” was the wife Ulpi- 
ano del Valle, who managed the affairs 
the del Valle Estate. The eldest son, 
the Hon. Reginald del Valle, was 
attorney Los Angeles, state 
senator Sacramento, and honored 
and distinguished citizen California. 
Camulos Ranch the original setting 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s Ramona, chosen 
the most typical the old Spanish 
haciendas. The Sefiora Morena the 
story was suggested the equally 
strong, but much kinder, more lovable 
Ysabel del Valle, for many years 
the widowed mistress Camulos Ranch, 
revered for her spirituality 
factions. She had died 1905, and the 
lovely lady, her daughter-in-law, 
American, had never read Ramona until 
Mr. Lathrop presented her with copy. 
She was interested the history the 
bell. She allowed Mr. Lathrop pho- 
tograph and copy the inscription. 

“It was dingy old bell,” said, 
“made copper, maybe with some gold 
and silver it, couldn’t tell, and 
cost too much have assayed. There 
was big crack it. blacksmith had 
evidently, some time, attempted 
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mend it, but had done bad job. 
one side was impinged the name, ‘San 
judged that one time the bell 
had been used the mission San 
Fernando. copied and photographed 
the inscription and sent the Uni- 
versity Berkeley, but they said was 
ecclesiastical Greek, and they couldn’t 
translate it. then sent Alaska, 
man named Nathaniel Gray, who had 
studied for the priesthood, and trans- 
lated like shot. reads: 


Was cast, this bell, Kodiak, Alaska, 
authority Bishop Iossaf order 
Baranov. 1796. 

And then Mr. Lathrop returned 
the memory the “lovely lady” beside 
the chapel the beautiful California 
garden, and the wine she served him 
from dusty bottle that had come from 
Spain. 

“The wine was fifty sixty years old. 
There was plenty wine made the 
ranch and the big brick winery beside 
the house, but this wine was made 
Spain. That was about 1915. don’t 
know who owns Camulos Ranch now. 
heard had been sold family 
from the East. don’t know where the 
bell now, but think came the 
cargo Rezanov’s ship from Alaska.” 

could see that Mr. Lathrop was 
getting tired. could see, also, that 
must read the early history 
California, and went along the 
library. 

Before called again the Cave 
Shop, had read The True Story 
Ramona Carlyle Channing Davis, 
and William Alderson, also Spanish 
Alta California Alberta Johnston 
Denis. These books helped under- 
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stand Mr. Lathrop’s references “one 
Rezanov, Russian plenipotentiary, and 
character that some writers about the 
early history California have made 
the hero romantic love story. 

Petrovich Rezanov was one 
the ten barons Russia, and court 
chamberlain Tzar Alexander 
was son-in-law Grigorii Ivanovich 
Shélekhov, head great Russian fur 
company. Rezanov was keen business 
man, and upon the death Shélekhov 
effected merger all the big con- 
cerns, and crowded out the small ones. 
secured imperial grant vast 
territory. 1805, went Alaska 
plenipotentiary the Russian-American 
Co. from which and the imperial 
family drew enormous profits. 

But food was scarce Alaska, and 
two hundred colonists the island 
Sitka were starving. Rank and wealth 
could not prevent Rezanov from starv- 
ing with the others. When one supply 
ship failed arrive and another was 
wrecked, crows, devil-fish, and all sorts 
unsavory things were resorted for 
food. Then one day the Juno dropped 
anchor the harbor Sitka. Rezanov 
bought the vessel, cargo and all, de- 
termined California for food. 
was about time for the equinoctial, 
but must brave the storms the en- 
tire colony would starve. 

Before setting out his voyage, 
unburdened his soul the grief bore 
for the death his wife, daughter 
Shélekhov: 


man robbed the tranquillity soul 
merciless fate does not care for him- 


self and much less for honors and praise, 
they are all insufficient fill the void 
his being which only death can bridge 
uniting him again with the one whom 
has lost. The moral sufferings, the voyage, 
and troubles have undermined physical 
strength, various diseases have developed 
themselves; children, the meantime, 
tell that have abandoned them. The 
welfare fellow beings alone causes 
brave the seas.” 


March 1806, Rezanov, accom- 
panied Dr. Georg von Langs- 
dorff, distinguished surgeon and scien- 
tist, member many learned societies, 
sailed southward the which 
carried tempting cargo Russian and 
American goods offered ex- 
change for food. Could temporary relief 
arrange for permanent trade beneficial 
both colonies. The Spanish laws 
against trading with any other than the 
mother country and colonies were well 
known the Russians. Heedless 
warnings quit the coast, keep out 
Spanish ports, Russian vessels, manned 
sometimes American sailors, with 
and without the consent the fur com- 
pany, had been securing seals, beaver, 
raccoons, gray squirrel, fox, mink, any 
animal covered with fur, manipulating 
thriving contraband trade and laugh- 
ing Spanish laws. The comandantes 
the ports California had orders 
refuse supplies vessels. Notice 
the arrival ship was given 
the nearest presidio, and guard was 
ing. 

The voyage the Juno was fright- 
ful. encountered stormy weather; the 
sixteen year old daughter the house. 
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crew were disabled famine and 
scurvy. About April 1806, the Juno 
reached the entrance the Bay San 
Francisco where anchored outside be- 
cause the fog. the morning, with 
all sails set and the wind her favor, 
she made run for the harbor, only 
met hail shot from the 
fort the entrance. refusal enter 
meant death sea the men aboard, 
most whom were too emaciated 
deck. boat was lowered and Dr. 
Langsdorff and Lieutenant Davydov 
went ashore. the absence the co- 
mandante, they were met his son, Al- 
ferez Luis Argiiello escorted twenty 
men and Padre Uria who conducted the 
conversation with Dr. Langsdorff 
Latin, the only language they had 
common. 

Rezanov and his officers were invited 
the Presidio and entertained din- 
ner Sefiora Argiiello, two friars 
acting interpreters. The visitors were 
then lodged the Mission. Nothing 
was said about trade. Rezanov made 
many presents from his cargo. Don Luis 
sent courier Governor Arrillago 
Monterey. Rezanov sent note thank- 
ing the Governor for the courteous re- 
ception had received San Francisco, 
and stating that soon repairs his 
ship would permit would present 
himself person the capital, Monte- 
rey. 

Governor Arrillago replied that 
would spare Rezanov the journey and 
would, himself, come north. About 
April 18, the Governor arrived San 
Francisco, and gave personal inter- 
view Rezanov, both speaking French. 
They discussed trade general, but 


Arrillago refused listen the story 
the starving Russians Alaska who 
could saved only the exchange 
the cargo the Juno for food from 
California. 

Governor José Joaquin Arrillago 
was tall, fair, blue-eyed Basque 
noble family. was frank, witty old 
man, but upright and stern. his long 
term office, had never broken the 
laws, nor violated his oath office. 

Rezanov was man the world, 
finished diplomat; but this was not 
case for diplomacy, was case plain 
human hunger. tell you need 
bread. can get from China, but 
California nearer,” told the Gover- 
nor. 

But Arrillago was obdurate. 
would follow his orders the letter 
—no trade with the Russians, any 
other foreign nation. 

The situation seemed hopeless. There 
were rumors war between Spain and 
Russia. The arrival ship from either 
country would complicate the situation. 
His countrymen the North were 
starving. 

the meantime, Rezanov was 
daily visitor the home the Com- 
mandante, Don José Argiiello, who had 
charming daughter, Sefiorita Maria 
Concepcién. Although she was only 
sixteen years old, “Concha” she was 
familiarly called, had for some time 
been “La Favorita,” the most beautiful 
girl California. her Rezanov 
spoke, not Latin, nor French, but 
the language love. Under the eyes 
all the family, the Spanish cus- 
tom, love-making went between the 
forty-two year old widower and the 
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was not until all other expedients 
had failed, that Rezanov proposed mar- 
riage, thus exposing himself diplo- 
mat, rather than lover. His pro- 
posal created consternation the Presi- 
dio. Concha was reasoned with, she was 
taken church for confession; she was 
shut the home cousin; but 
she was resolute. She said she loved 
Rezanov. 

The Governor and the Comandante 
said they would not dare countenance 
the marriage daughter the Holy 
Roman Catholic Church 
Rezanov was Greek Catholic. There 
must dispensation from the Pope 
and the consent the King Spain. 

Rezanov promised St. Peters- 
burg, obtain personal letters from the 
Tzar, and proceed, post haste, Rome 
and Madrid. 

“Then shall sail from Spain 
Mexico and reach here soon may 
be, but will take long time, two 
years more.” 

promise you that shall never 
falter nor doubt,” said 

The marriage contract was drawn 
and signed. 

The Argiiellos now aided Rezanov 
his efforts with the Governor. 
last, Arrillago consented buy the 
cargo Russian and American goods 
Rezanov would once spend the 
Spanish dollars buy bread-stuffs col- 
lected the friars. 

The Juno sailed May 21, heavily 
laden with farinaceous foods, dried 
meats, peas, beans, barley and tallow. 
Rezanov the deck stood watching the 
receding mountains and bays, dreaming 
his return claim, not only won- 


derful woman for his wife but all 
fornia for his country, Russia. That 
would more than compensate for his 
failure open trade with Japan. His 
enemies could longer call him 
visionary. The Juno landed Sitka 
June 19, 1806. September, Rezanov 
set out across Siberia St. Petersburg, 
but had several illnesses the way 
and fall from his horse. died 
Krasnoyarsk, March 1807. 

news these misfortunes reached 
California. Dona waiting 
without word cheer her faithful 
heart, never doubted that the noble 
Russian was true her, and that 
would return. She went about among 
the poor and sick “beata.” When 
last word was received Rezanov’s 
death, Dona 
donned the habit nun, and when 
Dominican sisterhood was formed 
Monterey, she entered sister, 
going later into the Convent Santa 
Catarina Siena Benicia, where she 
died Christmas Eve, 1857, fifty years 
after she had plighted her troth His 
Excellency, the Baron Petrovich 
Rezanov. 

Dona Maria has be- 
come legend. She the heroine 
California’s most poignant love story. 
Her beauty, her steadfast character, her 
enduring love, have been the theme 
song and romance. Would Rezanov 
have returned marry Concha had 
lived? Who knows? Mr. Lathrop says, 
seemed love her.” 

“But the bell,” reminded him. 

“Yes, the bell. think was part 
the cargo the Juno and came 
down from Alaska. That was more than 
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hundred years ago. don’t know 
where was before saw the rose 
garden beside the chapel, nor where 
now.” 

October 1936, motored from 
Santa Barbara Jolla, came upon 
Piru, and little farther along 
sign, “Camulos.” filling station, 
named “Ramona” interviewed 
pleasant attendant who informed that 
Camulos Ranch was only few miles 
down the road, that was longer 
the possession the Del Valle 
Family, but was owned man from 
Boston who made his home Camulos 
and did not admit visitors. Emboldened, 
however, intense desire see 
the old bell were not there, also see 
the setting Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
Ramona, presented card mem- 
ber the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The courteous young man the 
made exception the rule and 
took over the grounds. came 
out the chapel for which Ramona 
had mended the altar cloth, saw be- 
side the chapel two bells mounted 
cross beams. The larger one had 
Mr. Lathrop’s bell. 

There had been three bells: dinner 
bell, chapel bell, and school bell. 
One the bells has been taken Los 
Angeles, the home married 
daughter the Del Valle Family. But 
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the bell from Kodiak still there, with 
its inscription Greek, with its big 
crack that the blacksmith had failed 
mend, and with the word Kodiak and 
the date 1796 standing out clearly. 

The letters, “San Fern.” are impinged 
one side the bell. Camulos Ranch 
not far from the ruins the Mission 
San Fernando Rey 
founded September 1797. the 
early days the Mission, Father Uria 
was detailed there. padre Uria was 
the Presidio when Rezanov’s 
landed San Francisco. was who 
conducted the conversation Latin with 
Dr. May not have se- 
cured bell from the cargo the 
Juno for his mission San Fernando, 
were the Father Uria detailed 
there? 

There poetic idea that bells can 
speak, but far the old cracked bell 
has not told the story its life from 
the time was cast Kodiak Island, 
Alaska, 1796, until summoned the 
worshipers the chapel Camulos 
Ranch more than fifty years later. Here 
theme for the romantic novelist. 

When told Mr. Lathrop that had 
found his bell, still hanging where the 
charming lady had shown him, 
said. 

“They promised give that bell 
the Ranch changed hands, but what 
should with now? Better leave 
where belongs.” 
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Editorial 


CLICHES 


CLICHE bromide with the fizz 
gone out it. According the 
dictionary definition hackneyed 
literary phrase.” impossible say 
offhand whether those engaged the 
profession education are more given 
using clichés than members other 
professions—the topic professional 
folklore is, indeed, one that might 
made the subject scientific inquiry— 
but enough material available jus- 
tify the inference that the language 
education sufficiently plastered with 
clichés warrant investigation. Some 
twenty years ago the author Joy- 
some History Education had already 
accumulated enough clichés include 
his delightful book vocabulary 
what called pedaguese. The character 
pedagogical jargon has changed some- 
what with changing age, but clichés 
still abound the currency educa- 
tional discussions. This all the more 
surprising since has been discovered 
that indoctrination, i.e., thoughtless ac- 
ceptance and use other people’s ideas, 
one the cardinal sins education, 
and that everyone must think for him- 
self without any external direction ex- 
cept little steer guidance now and 
then. Whether students and writers 
the field education have been indoc- 
trinated, whether they have all ar- 
rived the same conclusion their 
own thinking shared group think- 
ing, the fact manifest that about 


per cent them tend use the same 
clichés the same time. 

Not long ago but long after the 
word apperception had gone out fash- 
ion replaced “the organism 
acting whole” “learning in- 
volves concomitant learnings,” distin- 
guished school superintendent used 
pestered find teaching positions for 
friends and relatives his board. 
never rejected any plea outright, but al- 
ways asked the sponsor whether his can- 
didate knew the importance apper- 
ception education. “For,” would 
on, “no one can teach who not 
thoroughly familiar with the importance 
apperception.” Impressed with the 
profundity the professional require- 
ments the sponsor usually dropped the 
matter once. 

Today the jargon and clichés 
twenty years ago (and only the careful 
student the history education 
would able list them, rapidly 
does education respond changing so- 
cial, economic, political, technical, and 
cultural demands!) have given way 
such lispings “education life and not 
preparation for life,” “education ex- 
perience,” “we learn doing,” “there 
must indoctrination,” “education 
must through purposeful (or crea- 
tive) activities,” “activity curriculum,” 
“activity methods,” “the child and his 
needs,” “democracy education,” and 
“education for new social order.” 
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must longer teach arithmetic but 
should put the child the way hav- 
ing number experiences; literature 
longer has place the program, but 
situations must provided through 
which the child will enjoy creative liter- 
ary experiences; art going into the 
limbo replaced “aesthetic ex- 
periences,” and experiences are fur- 
nish the bases those activities which 
are succeed one another long on- 
going process. 

are gradually beginning re- 
leased and emancipated from “anything- 
fixed-in-advance,” and subjects organized 
learned are becoming objects 
professional derision, for the child must 
allowed grow accordance with 
his “urges,” “drives,” “needs,” and 
and recognized wants.” In- 
terfere with the child’s needs urges, 
and his growth will warped, and 
will become full inhibitions, repres- 
sions, and complexes that will keep 
psychoanalysts and social workers busy 
for the whole his adult life. 

And the teacher! She must seen 
and not heard. Her function watch 
the traffic but overlook traffic viola- 
tions the interests child growth; 
long the child motion, active and 
expressing himself, she must not worry 
about directions, goals, performance. 
Achievement must longer meas- 
ured, for such procedure stops the in- 
tellectual, creative sap from flowing, 
interrupts growth, shock the or- 
ganisms working whole, and checks 
the on-going process. After all, what can 
measured any test achievement, 
new old?—the quantity knowledge 
accumulated. But “mere knowledge” 


relatively unimportant the face the 
multiplicity problems with which 
“life” confronts the growing child! 
stop the “on-going process” order 
test achievement pull the young 
thing its roots see how 
growing. The old education, conserva- 
tive education, was only concerned with 
the products, the “quantity knowl- 
edge” accumulated; the new, progres- 
sive education devoted the process 
and seeks improve the “quality 
living.” The function education not 
teach “what think but how 
think.” nihilo nihil fit. 

The life the individual and the 
character society are changing rap- 
idly that what has been achieved cul- 
ture and civilization the present 
relatively unimportant compared with 
the future into which must project 
ourselves. Education the past was de- 
signed and conducted for “static” so- 
ciety; education today must designed 
for “dynamic” society and must itself 
“dynamic.” (How the world reached 
its present position with all the bad edu- 
cation inflicted upon question 
which never raised; must, course, 
have been despite rather than because 
education. 

Hence, the curriculum cannot 
“fixed-in-advance”; since life pre- 
carious and uncertain that its future 
needs and contingencies cannot an- 
ticipated, and since any event nothing 
should “imposed from without,” the 
only curriculum that can tolerated 
curriculum made the spot.” spot- 
less, immaculate curriculum can only 
made the spot accordance with the 
demands the immediate situation and 
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the basis “face face” discussion, 
since the essence democracy the abil- 
ity individuals equals discuss 
their “confronting problems.” (It in- 
teresting note that classes adult 
students conducted the discussion 
method are usually provided with 
labus which contains the questions for 
discussion, the possible answers 
selected, sometimes majority vote, 
pertinent references magazine articles 
and books with notation the relevant 
pages read, and sometimes the 
brary call numbers these references; 
there thus chance for indoctrina- 
tion! 

“Democracy” has become word 
conjure with among students educa- 
tion much was among Fourth 
July orators the nineteenth century. 
vast amount knowledge has been ac- 
cumulated the last three decades 
individual differences, but the coup 
grace any discussion the 
tion pupils according ability that 
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undemocratic. distribute students 
high schools according their abili- 
ties, tested all available instruments 
measurements, undemocratic; Lat- 
in, mathematics, and other standard sub- 
jects the traditional curriculum, be- 
cause only the best abilities could profit 
from them, are not only undemocratic; 
they are aristocratic and luxury with 
which democracy can dispense favor 
of—well, social studies, which will make 
everybody healthy, wealthy, wise, “dem- 
ocratic,” and “social-minded.” And this 
about the point “frontier” 
has been pushed with everything 
search for “general education.” clichés 
were only aids memory, the situation 
would not bad; when they are 
torn from their context, lose their mean- 
ing, and are repeated without content 
that they become menace. The worst 
thing about clichés that too often they 
take the place thinking. 


Few the many wise apothegms which have been uttered from the 
time the seven sages Greece that poor Richard, have pre- 
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Report 


The Teachers Union and Higher Education 


THE afternoon December 
1939 about five hundred educators 
gathered New York City’s Hotel 
Pennsylvania attend the third Annual 
Forum called the New 
York College Teachers Union. The 
theme was Scholarship and Democracy. 
planning the Forum, the Teachers 
Union had invited speakers who repre- 
sented wide variety viewpoints with 
respect the conference theme. The 
opinions expressed were thus sense 
“official” Union opinions. Both Union 
members and non-members were pres- 
ent among the speakers. All sessions 
were open meetings, which all teach- 
ers the colleges and universities 
the Metropolitan area were welcomed. 

President Gideonse Brooklyn Col- 
lege and President Kingdon Newark 
University launched the Forum, deliver- 
ing formal addresses before the crowded 
general meeting. Following this general 
meeting which Professor Alonzo 
Myers New York University, and 
President New York College Teach- 
ers Union, presided, six informal semi- 
nars were held discuss specific aspects 
the main theme. 

Democracy scholarship character- 
ized the seminars. each, panel 
three speakers under chairman briefly 
discussed the problem that seminar, 
and the meeting was then thrown open 
for discussion from the floor. The six 


seminars met session. 
Many the educators attending elected 
remain the seminar their choice 
for the afternoon, but others took ad- 
vantage the informality enter and 
leave the seminar discussions, and 
sampled generous variety the prob- 
lems under discussion. 

When the entire Forum reconvened 
for tea four-thirty under the chair- 
manship Professor George Counts, 
National President the American 
Federation Teachers, the seminar 
chairman delivered brief reports the 
discussions that all attending went 
away with pretty clear picture the 
findings the congress. 

The following notes have been pre- 
pared for publication order pre- 
sent wider audience the principal 
emphasis which characterized the pro- 
ceedings the Forum. 


GENERAL MEETING 


President Gideonse addressing the 
general meeting stressed the urgency 
the problem scholarship and de- 
mocracy for educators today who must, 
scholars, face the obligation scholar- 
ship society. Scholars cannot, said, 
neutral democracy. Yet, recogni- 
tion this obligation places scholars, 
President Gideonse sees it, di- 
philosophy education democracy 
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then, perhaps are committed 
agreement with totalitarian regimes 
where education political instrument 
opposed neutral, objective scholar- 
ship; deny the relationship 
philosophy education democracy, 
leave freedom and truth vulnerable 
the hostile forces now threatening 
these values. The speaker then 
his belief that democratic philosophy 
education carries with the obliga- 
tion protect that scholarship which 
freely and diligently pursues the truth. 
cannot neutral; must face 
the dilemma with the very values that 
are being attacked our educational 
weapons. alert administrator, Presi- 
dent Gideonse said, can hardly fail 
realize the gravity this problem, and 
the necessity for seeking immediate 
solution. For, administrators face gen- 
erally the paradox decreasing 
budget, and the demands ever in- 
creasing student enrollment. Educators 
face the prospect turning out into so- 
ciety youth who will there find tremen- 
dous obstacles achieving those values 
for which they have been prepared. 
President Kingdon’s formal address 
had for its central theme the idea that 
man the instrument his own des- 
tiny, and can, therefore, solve his prob- 
lems through the pursuit truth and 
the practice democracy. was 
general agreement with President Gid- 
eonse that those countries which have 
abandoned the democratic way life, 
the principles education have become 
little but political instruments with 
which mould people fit precon- 
ceived stratified society. The truth for 
which Socrates has become living sym- 
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bol, President Kingdon suggested, can 
illumine men’s minds and release their 
potential powers. Out the forces 
truth thus set free scholarship, will 
come the instruments for realizing de- 
mocracy, but accomplish this end 
thoroughly education must further 
than mere talk about scholarship and 
democracy. Education must itself rest 
democratic base. including all 
groups and classes the system 
public education, President Kingdon in- 
sisted, would assured that all in- 
dividuals are brought the attention 
educators and that latent 
wherever exists, will discovered 
and developed. this way all human 
resources are assured educational re- 
view, and grave social waste avoided. 
Training, according President 
Kingdon, produces skill. Education pro- 
duces wider curiosity. Since scholar- 
ship essentially process, the process 
knowing and interpreting human ex- 
perience, education leads directly the 
study those social problems about 
which all are today concerned. 
Here the contributions education 
democracy are direct. the other hand 
this should not interpreted mean 
that mere mass education the solu- 
tion. the contrary, despite the need 
for democratic base, mass education 
presents positive dangers its own, 
reinforcing tendency democracy 
that essentially one its weaknesses, 
the idea that everyone should reach the 
same dead level mediocrity. De- 
mocracy draws its strength primarily 
from the expression individual dif- 
ferences and implicit any “muscu- 
lar” philosophy education that these 
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individualities realized. Mass educa- 
tion, President Kingdon felt, defeats its 
alleged democratic purpose when the 
use routine procedures submerges the 
individual. 

Democracy education must 
further than this: must reach into the 
very administrative life the school. 
The traditional hierarchical form our 
academic government destructive 
those very democratic principles for 
which are today greatly concerned. 
Making democracy effective within the 
school structure—in matters policy, 
curriculum, faculty employment, promo- 
tion and dismissal—will heighten the 
effectiveness the educational process, 
will bind the parts the school struc- 
ture into organic unity. President 
Kingdon concluded: “None can say 
that the prospect which look lacks 
interest. transform interest into in- 
telligence the task education, and 
that must not merely making 
the past speak the present, but 
assuring that ourselves the best 
know actively participates fashioning 
the present the forms wisdom.” 


TION WoRKING FOR 


The gravity the future faced 
education today, and the obligation 
higher education work for democ- 
racy was emphasized 
seminar under the chairmanship 
Clyde Miller, Associate Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The speakers were Max Ler- 
ner, Professor Political Science, Wil- 
liams College; Paul Tillich, Associate 
Professor Philosophical Theology, 
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Union Theological Seminary; and 
James McDonald, President, Brook- 
lyn Institute Arts and Sciences. Pro- 
fessor Tillich reminded the seminar 
audience that those philosophers 
Heidelberg who believed themselves 
above practical considerations, many are 
exile, others dead. Education, whether 
not concerns itself with the prob- 
lems society, will most certainly 
affected the solution those prob- 
lems. will not assume part the 
responsibility for the solution, will, 
any event receive the full results. De- 
spite the attractions the cloistered 
view the role education society, 
now becomes imperative that give 
romanticisms and face the realities, 
grim though they be, the present. 
Germinal ideas, much part the 
scholarly universe, are reality useful 
social “weapons.” The ability and op- 
portunity disseminate new truths 
germane the achievement greater 
cultural values has always been the 
privilege the gifted educator. for 
time these new ideas have been for- 
cibly rejected society stultified 
the inertia the past, they have never- 
theless eventually seen the light day 
and social realization. Such the record, 
for example, the techniques, methods, 
and findings modern science its 
hard won struggle overcome the 
cramping authority Aristotle. While 
today the struggle entirely dif- 
ferent nature, offers the same kind 
challenge, the challenge face the is- 
sues, the challenge carry the great 
tradition sound, critical thinking. 
Against such efforts stand the sustained 
attempts various interest groups 
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within society get others think and 
act the way they want them think and 
act. Out ideas they create instru- 
ment which all but hides the genuine 
sues. That instrument propaganda. 
uses all the means communication— 
books, newspapers, magazines, radio, 
motion picture, theatre—which have 
been developed complex civiliza- 
tion. 

reach behind this opaque screen 
easy task. was suggested the 
seminar that sustained critical thinking 
with the aid simple logic very often 
understand further the 
past its relation the present 
even more successful this task 
understanding. Here education, was 
held, has profound obligation de- 
mocracy leading the way, forging 
the techniques the thinking process. 
Democracy rests least much the 
clarification genuine social issues 
does respect for individual differ- 
ences. The general trend the discus- 
sion from the floor was the effect that 
higher education should encourage, both 
teaching and example, the kind 
thinking that essential the life 
democratic society. this spirit that 
crucial social problems should find their 
way into the classroom and dealt with 
there. 


Basic 


That the business liberal educa- 
tion sharpen the intellect was 
notion which also found its way into 
the seminar which was under the chair- 
manship Goodwin Watson, Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
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bia University. Considerable difference 
opinion existed just what “sharp- 
ening the intellect,” educational value 
urged President Barr, means for 
philosophy education. Since not only 
the panel members, but also the audience 
had ample opportunity express their 
views this was one the most vigor- 
ous seminars the afternoon. Presi- 
dent Stringfellow Barr, St. John’s 
College, member the panel, was 
especially singled out for attack from 
the floor. Other speakers were Emman- 
uel Chapman, Professor Philosophy, 
Fordham University, 
Hicks, lecturer and author. 

President Barr asserted that free- 
dom means anything all, means 
freedom the use the intellect 
achieve its own decisions. mistake, 
President Barr opined, educate for 
cate for citizenship. the proper use 
the intellect that guarantees good 
citizen. encourage the use the in- 
tellect develop its latent capacities, 
endow with method is, said the 
business education and the most effec- 
tive education for democratic society. 

Professor Chapman heid that order 
cultivate the intellect, social condi- 
tions must studied. felt that any 
basic philosophy higher education 
must take into consideration that society 
which education itself part. The 
institutions higher learning are not 
isolated from the rest the community. 
That this fact the case, empha- 
sized, has been tragically demonstrated 
abroad. Therefore, incumbent upon 
the educator consider this factor when 


building his educational philosophy. The 
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institutions higher learning must 
considered part, organic part, 
larger organism—society. Profes- 
sor Chapman reminded the seminar 
audience that this attitude was fact 
the prevailing conception the univer- 
sity the Middle Ages, and contrary 
uncritical opinion, was reflected 
the emphasis placed the actual world 
the philosophy St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. was his opinion that too much 
has been said some who call them- 
selves Neo-Thomists upon that aspect 
Thomism which concerned with 
the eternal Professor Chap- 
man’s interpretation St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the philosophies which 
inspired stressed concern for the actual 
world and attention existing social 
problems least important the 
teaching the eternal verities. 

Mr. Hicks asserted that higher educa- 
tion America today scarcely presents 
the picture edifice reared upon 
common philosophic base. 
gested that, educators could decide the 
nature their business, that base could 
laid. Are they, said Mr. Hicks, 
turn out minds shaped the standards 
that status quo, minds critical 
that status quo? the latter the an- 
swer, Mr. Hicks envisaged internal con- 
tradictions set within the very 
supporting structure the institutions 
themselves. For education, held, 
and large supported financially inter- 
ests intimately tied with the main- 
tenance existing economic conditions, 
and criticism might lead the eventual 
alteration the very social conditions 
which desired perpetuate. This 
contradiction educators must face 
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working out their philosophy educa- 
tion. 

That philosophy education must 
erected with existing social conditions 
clearly focus, and with the definite 
purpose nurturing that type criti- 
cal reflective thought essential the 
life democracy was the consensus 
thought expressed from the floor. This 
viewpoint was the basis critical bar- 
rage upon the remarks President 
Barr. The prevailing notion higher 
education island intellectual 
isolation must broken down and 
its place must substituted more 
dynamic view education essen- 
tial organic part society. The handing 
down information from teacher 
student only one and that routine 
function educational institutions. 


DEMOCRACY THE COLLEGE 
CLAssROOM 


third seminar sought confront 
directly the problem applying dem- 
ocratic philosophy actual practices 
the college classroom. The chairman was 
Louise Rosenblatt, Assistant Professor 
English, Brooklyn College. Charles 
Fisher, Former President Washing- 
ton State Teachers College; William 
Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Eda 
Lou Walton, Associate Professor 
English, New York University, and 
William Rafsky, student and President 
the Student Council, College the 
City New York, were the main speak- 
ers. The keynote this discussion was 
that the college teacher, matter what 
his subject, needs understand the 
meaning democracy and nature 
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the learning process. Even have 
not yet achieved cannot immediately 
achieve democracy the classroom, that 
needs nevertheless one ideal, the 
goal toward which strive move. 
Authoritarianism, undemocratic meth- 
ods the conduct classes, with stu- 
dents passively sponging information, 
neither develops the capacity students 
for functioning intelligently independ- 
citizens democracy nor does 
fit what know about how learning 
takes place. 

The student speaker threw light 
this problem when told how valu- 
able extra-curricular activities are 
dents meet situations similar life 
situations. They have decide and act; 
they must use their own judgment, and 
the information acquired the process 
learned relation its use. The edu- 
cation which goes classrooms needs 
take more this meaningful 
character with larger opportunity for 
student initiative and planning. Obvi- 
ously this implies the educative value 
group discussion. Large classes—in 
some colleges many five hundred 
students—it was suggested, makes this 
virtually impossible. Even under such 
undesirable conditions, however, was 
maintained that the courses could 
planned with reference the students’ 
interests and needs and could con- 
ducted that the students through 
small supplementary discussion groups 
would have the opportunity develop 
their ability use what they have 
learned improving their choice and 
capacity choose wisely and well. 
Another question which aroused keen 


May 


debate concerned the desirability the 
lege teacher. The general conclusion was 
that the teacher helped the students 
acquire realizing sense the scientific 
temper and habituated them the 
use the scientific method tackling 
problems, would doing far more 
for their development enlightened 
and democratically functioning individ- 
uals than gave them what con- 
sidered the socially desirable “truths.” 


The challenging problem whether 
private endowments America con- 
tribute democracy the forces 
against democracy was discussed 
Jerome Davis, Former President the 
American Federation Teachers; Er- 
nest Hollis, Instructor Education, 
College the City New York, and 
Laurence Payson, Trustee Prince- 
ton University, seminar under the 
chairmanship Arnold Tu- 
tor English, College the City 
New York, before interested audi- 
ence. 

The very different perspectives from 
which the speakers approached the prob- 
lem rapidly built the discussion 
the very sound basis healthy disagree- 
ment. The chairman opened the meet- 
ing presenting statistics show that 
higher education here appears face 
the crossroads: Are moving toward 
situation where higher education must 
increasingly find its financial support 
from the government rather than from 
private endowments? What are the im- 
plications these two alternatives? 
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friendly critical attitude toward 
private endowments was the position as- 
sumed Mr. Davis censored the 
non-democratic administration these 
funds officers who are large meas- 
ure subservient the will the 
donors; the democratization the ma- 
chinery this administration, Mr. 
Davis thought, would 
existing evil and re-vitalize the service 
private endowments higher educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Payson’s approach was historical 
and built the thesis that essential 
cleavage existed between privately en- 
dowed and publicly controlled colleges 
with respect democracy and progres- 
siveness. fact more likely the 
publicly controlled institution will suc- 
cumb extraneous influences than that 
the privately endowed 
capitulate pressure. Mr. Hollis 
the problem was far wider than concern 
for colleges and universities; involved 
most our cultural institutions, for 
example, museums, hospitals, and 
churches. then cited the progressive 
studies made the Twentieth Century 
Fund and the Brookings Institute, ask- 
ing for citation publicly financed 
studies that far the direction 
radical investigation and innovation 
these privately financed studies. the 
basis available evidence, however, 
Mr. Hollis felt that perhaps twenty 
years there will relatively few pri- 
vate colleges. Many are now actually 
consuming their own 


THE OBLIGATIONS THE COLLEGE 
TEACHER BEYOND THE CAMPUS 


What the social obligations the 
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college teacher beyond the campus are 
question whose importance has been 
driven home teachers with increasing 
vigor events since 1929. was il- 
luminated through the vigorous discus- 
sion Dean Ned Dearborn, the Divi- 
sion General Education, New York 
University who acted chairman; Bella 
Dodd, Legislative Representative the 
New York Federation Teachers 
Unions; Max Yergan, Instructor His- 
tory, College the City New York; 
and Abram national president, 
State, County, and Municipal Workers 
America, whose paper was read 
Miss Eves. The main points made the 
speakers were that freedom teaching 
and opportunity for learning are threat- 
ened today business groups concerned 
with maintaining profits contracting 
economy. Grave danger exists that the 
educational system, especially the high 
schools and colleges will reduced 
minimum literacy function. 

the forces reaction are not 
stopped, democracy well the ad- 
vancement culture will not only 
imperilled, but lost. The disabilities 
the negro population civil rights, and 
economic and social opportunities indi- 
cate how far the anti-democratic and 
anti-humanitarian groups this country 
are willing go. The chief immediate 
task teachers citizens defend 
the educational system from being dis- 
mantled and our civil liberties destroyed 
“super-patriot” business interests. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL RECONSIDERED 


Since the graduate schools supply col- 
leges with teachers, the success with 
which these schools train college teachers 
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vital interest all concerned 
about the welfare the colleges. John 
Randall, Professor Philoso- 
phy, Columbia University 
man; Joseph Cohen, Professor 
Education and Director the Graduate 
School, Brooklyn College; Clinton 
Keyes, Professor Greek and Latin, 
Columbia 
Foner, Instructor History, College 
the City New York, considered the 
achievements the graduate schools 
this field. They agreed that the graduate 
schools contribute little broad cul- 
tural background and pointed out that 
work for the doctorate tends result 
intense concentration narrow sub- 
ject and minute problems research. 

was felt that more attention should 
given revising the graduate course 
those students interested more 
teaching and general scholarship than 
specialized research. Some students, 
course, possess special interests; for 


them specialized research excellent 
graduate discipline. Many, however, 
have broader interests, and effort 
should made the graduate schools 
make these students acquainted with 
wide field study and subjects re- 
lated their specialties. Stress should 
laid materials value teachers 
and special program teacher train- 
ing should developed. More ade- 
quate financial aid worthy graduate 
students also necessary. 

short, the graduate schools have 
more responsive and more attuned 
the needs contemporary life and 
the whole community than they have 
been now. becoming more 
widely responsive and responsible, they 
will contribute the progress higher 
learning, the training better teach- 
ers for the colleges, and the strength- 
ening humanistic democracy. 

New 
TEACHERS UNION 


Higher education may contribute democratic revolution refus- 
ing take orders from the profit system. need new type col- 
lege governed trustees responsible only the faculty, students, 
alumni, and associated workers the local community; college sus- 
tained tuition fees, economic self-help, and contributions from con- 
structive movements which would feed with socially alert graduates 
ready for vocational training and service. Such college would aim 
genuine democracy through its very method education: scientific 
group thinking supplemented research and economic projects 
the campus and the vicinity. should eventually become the recog- 
nized community center, combined school, church, neighborhood 
house, and experiment station, with influence working down into 
elementary schools, into universities, and out into research, eco- 
nomic, and voluntary THomas Demo- 


cratic Philosophy. 
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rendering line 1888 photograph the Daye press. Printing Colonial 
America began Cambridge, Massachusetts, when the Daye family 
established the press which the Reverend Jose Glover Surrey, England, had 
brought “The John London.” Mr. Glover died sea, and indirect 


result that fact Stephen Daye, his assistant, became the pioneer printer this 


country. 
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Book Reviews 


World War 
Survey Recent Literature 


What are the main causes the current 
World War? Why, spite all the 
earnest praying millions people for 
peace, have drifted into another series 
declared and undeclared wars? 

The search for some reasonable answers 
is, and will be, one the 
occupations mankind, evidenced the 
flood studies dealing with the various 
aspects this most destructive man’s 

Changing Interpretations. 
first decade after 1919 produced mainly 
the which, the main, over- 
emphasized the legalistic aspects the 


Roucek, Contemporary World Politics, New 
York: John Wiley Sons, 2nd ed., 1940; Thur- 
man Arnold, The Symbols Government, New 
Haven, Conn.: The Yale University Press, 1935; 
Karl Billinger, Hitler Fool, New York: 
Modern Age Books, 1939; Karl Manheim, 
ology and Utopia, New York: Harcourt, Brace 
Co., 1936; Charles Merriam, Political 
Power, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1934, and The New Despotism and the New 
Democracy, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1939; Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939; Bertrand 
Russell, Power, New York: Norton, 
1939; Frederick Schuman, International Re- 
lations, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 2nd 
1937; Herbert Goldhamer Shils, 
“Types Power and Status,” American Journal 
Sociology, September, 1939, vol. 45, pp. 171- 
New York: Thomas Crowell Co., 
1940, 


peace machinery, the second decade, and 
particularly the recent years, characterized 
more and more destruction the legal- 
istic fictions illusory peace the grow- 
ing number the bootleg warfare, have 
seen more and more studies which empha- 
size the realism international politics 
terms “Blood and Iron Realpolitik.” The 
utilization the concept “power-poli- 
has become recently quite popular 
among scholarly 

The Brutality “Power-Politics.” This 
realistic and “brutal” explanation inter- 
national problems not, however, univer- 
sally popular, probably because two 
fundamental First all, politics 
game bound with man’s deepest ambi- 
tions, emotions, and prejudices. isolate 
politics from the emotionality the indi- 
viduals and groups one the most diffi- 
cult tasks facing the social scientist, since 
his very emotions are entangled the 
political struggles going around him and 
within him. How many us, matter 
fact, can indifferent” 
what Russia did Finland, what 
Hitlerism imposing upon the course 
world events? Consequently, our 
best hide the realities politics under the 
convenient ideological smokescreens, 
tions. always easier view the trouble- 
some world around “ought be,” 
rather than simply abhor the 
“realities” politics, and prefer hide 
them under philosophical, legalistic and 
moralistic judgments. fact; today 
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have fictions which are not ornaments 
policy but the basis and expression policy 
—fictions which embrace whole phases 
international relations. and 
choosing these fictions, may begin with 
the “independence” Manchukuo; carry 
“with the stiff upper lip and all that” 
terms the fiction the American 
Neutrality Act; the fiction Soviet “de- 
mocracy,” and end with the way Japan 
restoring “order” China for the purpose 
establishing policy “to preserve peace,” 
since the war between the two yellow states 
undeclared yet. 

The second major difficulty confronting 
those studying “power-politics” the eter- 
nal tendency the average man, well 
the learned scholar, provide one, 
single, explanation, one 
simple “cause” social phenomena. But 
his desperate search for somebody 
something which pin the blame for 
starting the wars, man has wasted great 
deal effort proving his theories 
the causation such conflict. Each these 
theories has some merit. But, unfortunately, 
each has failed its very simplicity 
provide scientific explanation that ex- 
tremely complex phenomenon “power,” 

The “Awful Truth” Politics. must 
noted, however, that the present trend, 
which based the “power-politics” 
approach, not entirely novelty. The 
“awful truth” that all politics are means 
ends which power alone can realize was 


Waller, “War the Twentieth 
Century,” Waller, War the Twen- 
tieth Century, New York: The Dryden Press, 

See: George Catlin, The Story the Po- 
litical Philosophers, New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1940. Catlin distinguishes between politi- 
cists, political scientists, who devote 
their attention problems power, not 
problems values, such Machiavelli and 
Hobbes, and political philosophers, interested 
the ends rather than the means, who seek 
link politics with ethical system. 

*Valeriu Marcu, Accent Power, New York: 
Farrar Rinehart, Inc., 1939. 
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stated Niccolo Machiavelli, one the 
most reprobated men history, whose pre- 
cepts are universally disavowed principle, 
but regularly followed practice. The 
Prince, written the beginning the 
sixteenth century, now enjoying certain 
revival vogue. One notes the presence 
this little work most the “human- 
ism” and civilization courses our higher 
institutions learning, because Machi- 
avelli’s fifty brilliant pages, spite the 
passing centuries, have proven their validity 
the foundation political science. This 
renewed popularity began ago 
by-product the vogue Pareto, then 
Mosca, and the researches headed 
America the so-called “Chicago School” 
and then such writers 
Arnold—all whom have con- 
tributed the trend deal with the social 
realities removing some the “fairy- 
tales,” myths, and smokescreens hiding the 
actualities politics. This trend has been 
strengthened the realization that the 
theorists the modern coups 
whether fascist communist, have drawn 
heavily Machiavelli. Furthermore, the 
best known Machiavellian doctrines, the 
importance breaking treaties 
proper moment under the proper circum- 
stances, has had such living exemplification 
the last few years that even many laymen 
are going back this basic text, and are 
taking first-hand look the source 
all. Those interested the life and times 
Machiavelli must, all means, read 
Marcu’s Accent Power,* which, against 
the violence and magnificence Renais- 
sance Florence, portrays the man and his 
times, and shows him the schoolmaster 
princes and dictators who saw Power 
the essence statecraft. ‘Today, when dic- 
tators determine the destiny millions, the 
story the original school power politics 
special significance, and Marcu’s story 
worth your reading. 

Hitlerism Cause War. That war 
inherent the very internal structure 
modern dictatorships apparent from sev- 
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eral recent studies. The chief contribution 
Mussolini, Stalin, and Hitler our series 
international crises the autocratic state, 
which uses all the features militaristic 
warfare for its existence; their main con- 
tribution political theory the idea 
progress through internal and international 
wars. Theirs the system permanent 
mobilization; theirs life war-footing. 
These armed camps use for their weapons 
the coercive, war-like direction the life 
and labor mankind. Their 
that through the war-power the state 
men can made happy. Their very mili- 
tarization social processes cause 
well result our social disorganization, 
inherent the striving our contemporary 
authoritarian systems achieve internal 
stability, resembling state siege, the 
determined policies unsettling the estab- 
lished order around them. know 
better recent, short, and readable work 
demonstrating this thesis more ably than 
Lowenstein’s Hitler’s traces 
the rise Hitler and the Nazi movement 
the aftermath war and defeat, and 
their final victory over the Weimar Re- 
public; presents exhaustive 
documented appraisal Nazi government 
operation, the dual nature totalitarian 
control government party, and the roles 
the courts and the Gestapo the 
most effective instruments 
power; describes the national and local 
bosses, the army, the racial doctrines and 
their application; the regimentation pub- 
lic and private life the state” the 
“estates,” and the professional organizations 
with their system licensing. shows 
lucidly how the businessman, the laborer, 
the farmer, the public official live under and 
react toward the régime streamlined 
despotism, proving that the Nazi govern- 
ment has been war government since its 
very inception. 


The Injustices Versailles Exploded. 


*Karl Loewenstein, Hitler’s Germany, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 
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book like James Shotwell’s What 
Germany has been long overdue, 
for analyzes the deep-seated economic 
and psychological factors within Germany 
which were responsible for the outbreak 
the present war. Shotwell’s thesis that 
throughout the post-war period Germany 
focused attention upon the Versailles Treaty 
and its injustices, while forgetting the cost 
and destruction the war itself. “The 
effect thus turning away from the cost 
the war the cost the peace,” 
writes, “turns out the long run one 
the chief causes Germany’s undoing.” 
The main part Shotwell’s book devoted 
examining the cost the World War 
terms the dislocations caused all 
phases German life. dollars and cents 
alone, the war cost Germany staggering 
sum—more, fact, than cost England, 
France, and Italy combined. Shotwell 
acknowledges that the “war guilt” clause 
the Versailles was serious mis- 
take, and the reparations exactions should 
not have been included. fact, the terms 
peace should have been proposed and 
negotiated the conclusion the war, not 
dictated the victors. All these things 
provided ammunition for the post-war lead- 
ers Germany their efforts fix the 
blame for the country’s woes. Compared 
with other treaties peace, however, the 
Versailles settlement does not appear too 
harsh. Germany herself, the treaties 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest, was far more 
merciless dealing with vanquished foe. 
any rate, Germany borrowed more than 
twice the amount paid the reparations 
bill, and large part the loans made 
after the war are now default. was 
the waste and dislocations caused the 
World War which have been responsible 
for Germany’s post-war difficulties. 


Other Causes World War II. The 


search for the numerous and really very 
complex causes which led the transforma- 
tion the twenty years armistice and 
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undeclared wars into World War II, has 
produced several noteworthy studies. The 
best single work the various sociological 
and political aspects war affects 
twentieth-century society and history is, un- 
questionably, Waller’s symposium.’ Follow- 
ing the editor’s introduction, which presents 
various popular theories the causation 
wars and outlines the various stages through 
which wars tend pass, the volume opens 
with survey the war 1914-1918, its 
origin, progress, and conclusion imple- 
mented the Versailles Treaty (by 
historical account the post- 
Versailles period follows (by Lang- 
then the effects the war 1914- 
1918 are considered four authors 
terms new social systems (sovietism, 
fascism), world economics, and cultural 
repercussions. historical interlude traces 
the new modes international diplomacy 
since the Versailles Treaty, and then fol- 
lows essay which outlines the events 
immediately preceding the outbreak 
hostilities Poland 1939. The next 
section, “Society Wartime,” considers, 
four essays, the far-reaching transforma- 
tions and dislocations occurring the life 
nation that embarks upon war and the 
readjustments necessary upon the 
cessation battle. volume closes with 
essay Ralph Linton the prospects 
western civilization from the long view 
the anthropologist. our century wit- 
nessing the “last stand western man”? 
Again, there better volume read 
than this one the present war 
sociological process. 

The “Appeasement” Policy Exploded. 
far the direct causes World War 
are concerned, Werth’s valuable 
points out that Munich was the deadline, 
and the Western world missed it. For one 
thing, see that the French lost far more 


Waller, Ed., War the Twentieth 
Century, New York: The Dryden Press, 1940. 

Alexander Werth, France and Munich: Be- 
fore and After the Surrender, New York: Harper 
Bros., 1939. 


than their Little Maginot Line Czecho- 
slovakia when Hitler took the Czech fortifi- 
cations Munich. They lost what Georges 
Duhamel quoted this book having 
called their “Descartes Line.” France 
abdicated the throne spiritual authority 
had held for long. How did happen? 
Werth tells the story the abdication and 
its aftermath France—from Delbos’ visit 
Prague December, 1937 Hitler’s 
entry into Prague March, 1939. What 
emerges here the degree France’s 
passive responsibility for the sorry events 
that made today’s war false fronts in- 
evitable. The peace was lost London 
July, 1936 when Blum conversed 
Proust with Mr. Eden, and came home 
find himself announcing the thing called 
“non-intervention.” Subsequent French 
surrenders were also contrived White- 
hall, working with the assistance the 
French appeasers the weaknesses the 
articulated Flandin from outside the 
government and implemented Bonnet 
from inside Daladier’s government, ap- 
peasement ate away the underpinnings 
French policy until one day collapsed. 
weakened French resolve that the initiative 
was left Chamberlain—whose amateur- 
ishness Werth calls “fundamental provin- 
and which produced the worst 
mishandling British foreign policy since 
Lord North lost the American colonies. 
all places, Prague was the last where France 
should have abandoned the initiative. The 
Little Entente, which Czechoslovakia 
was the middle pillar, was French crea- 
tion. But racked internal troubles—in 
which, through the perennial problem 
the franc, Britain too had hand—and 
having already resigned the initiative 
London the Spanish war, France could 
not summon the strength get back. 
Daladier did not, says Werth, “at heart 
desire Munich”; allowed spite 
himself.” Therein differed from Cham- 
berlain, who wanted Munich, who ap- 
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proved it, who believed it, and who 
was consequently the more deceived. 

Excellent analyses the causes the 
present European war are two inexpensive 
publications the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion Misses Fry and More one- 
member the British diplomatic corps, 
which traces the stages which the French 
and English governments 
vinced that they would have fight Ger- 
man The report Sir Neville 
Henderson, published The British War 
Blue Book (New York: Farrar Rinehart, 
1939), the circumstances leading the 
termination his mission Berlin, 
exciting reading, full penetrating obser- 
vations the leading figures Germany. 
But must also note that certain aspects 
Europe’s gathering war are ignored 
here: the negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, the details the offer armis- 
tice put forward Mussolini after the 
invasion Poland has been begun, etc. 
Here some light desirable, for the Ger- 
mans have charged that the French govern- 
ment was ready accept the armistice 
without insisting Hitler’s withdrawal 
troops, and Britain refused. The negotia- 


Fry, The Peace That Failed, and 
Vera Dean, Why Europe Went War, New 
York: Foreign Policy Association, 1939. 

Nicolson, Why Britain War, 
New York: Penguin Books, 1939. 

summaries the German White Book 
can found Facts Review, published 
the German Library Information (17 Battery 
Place, New York City), copies which can 
secured request. One source for both docu- 
ments the October, 1939, issue 
Conciliation, and British White Paper, pam- 
phlet, New York: Farrar Rinehart, 1939. 

World Book Company, 
1928. 

New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 

See the author’s review THE EDUCATIONAL 
ForuM, May, 1939, vol. pp. 526-527. 

Whittlesey, The Earth and the 
State, New York: Henry Holt, 1939. 

books: Colby, Ed., Geographic 
Aspects International Relations, Chicago: The 
University Chicago Press, 1938; East, 
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tions between the British and Polish gov- 
ernments for loan are also omitted. But 
the whole book can accepted over- 
whelming argument not refuted the 
German White 

“Geo-Politik” 
Fashionable. The growing realization that 
the recent years have been only the years 
international anarchy produced 
another batch works belonging the 
fields once almost entirely neglected the 
American general and scholarly circles: 
those approaching international relations 
from the standpoint “geo-politics,” and 
those viewing international problems from 
the point view the military mind. 

The interpretation international rela- 
tions from the standpoint political geogra- 
phy means new; World War 
with its universal consequences, called 
special attention the geographical prob- 
lems states. This increased interest 
political geography was especially strong 
Germany—the state that lost—and led 
the development strong school po- 
litical geography which, the service 
the state, has become one the pillars 
the present German political philosophy 
(Geo-Politik). approach the subject 
through its basic elements, which has been 
such importance Germany, has been 
sadly neglected the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, although Isaiah Bowman’s The New 
the political world. Two recent works, both 
introductions this field, have, unfortu- 
nately, not been very satisfactory. Van 
Valkenburg’s Elements Political Geogra- 
suffers from its naive insistence 
introduce the concept the cycle trend 
the development More ambi- 
tious, but hardly 
Whittlesey’s discussion each country, 
showing the influence geography upon 
history ponderous fact, none 
the books published this field can 
compared, value and lucidity, 
several outstanding articles exploring this 


Bs 
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The Military Mind. The most readable 


presentation how modern battles are won 
and lost Captain Limpus’ 
technical language, summarizes the gen- 
eral rules and principles which are univer- 
sally recognized military experts, and 
outlines the basic professional knowledge 
which every soldier and every “armchair 
strategist” should possess. Heretofore, there 
has been single volume which the 
general reader could turn for clear ex- 
planation the daily progress the various 
wars raging throughout the world. deal- 
ing with certain the latest developments 
military weapons and strategy, the author 
presents important material the details 
the organization the new United 


The Geography Behind History, New York: 
Thomas Nelson Sons, 1939; Chamber- 
lain, Geography and Society, Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 2nd ed., 1938. For articles: Rich- 
ard Hartshorne, “Recent Developments Po- 
litical Geography,” American Political Science 
Review, 1929, vol. 35, pp. 785-804, 943-966; 
Spykman, “Geography and Foreign Policy,” 
February-April, 1938, vol. 32, pp. 28-50, 
213-236; Spykman and Rollins, 
“Geographic Objectives Foreign Policy,” 
June-August, 1939, vol. 33, 391-410, 
614; Wright, “Geography and the Study 
Foreign Affairs,” Foreign Oct., 1938, 
vol. 17, pp. 153-163; Edward Thermaenius, 
“Geopolitics and Political Geography,” Baltic 
and Scandinavian Countries, May, 1938, vol. 
165-177. 

Limpus, Twentieth Century 
Warfare, New York: Dutton Company, 
Inc., 1940. 

Hodges, “The War Itself: First 
Deductions,” chapter 37, Brown-Hodges- 
Roucek, Contemporary World Politics, 1940 ed., 

Ludwig Renn, pseud., Warefare: The Rela- 
tion War Society, New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1939. 

New York: Reynal Hitchcock, 1939. 

See, for instance, his: “American Military 
Foreign Policies,” Harper’s Magazine, November, 
1939, pp. 619-628; The Ramparts Watch, 
special low-priced ed. ($1.49), New York: 
Reynal Hitchcock, 1939. 

York: Dodd, Mead Co., 1940. 


States “streamlined” division, 
tactics authorized for the new mechanized 
divisions (which, incidentally, have not 
yet been organized), material the new 
gun which has just been tested 
out, and the new Garand semi-automatic 
rifle. 

The latest military aspects the Finnish 
campaign within the framework the 
way the war has been carried on, can 
found Renn’s work is, the 
other hand, valuable for its historical and 
social approach the aims, economy, 
strategy, and tactics The in- 
fluence airpower international rela- 
tions described Major George Fielding 
Eliot, whose Bombs Bursting 
excellent, are all his his 
appraisal the defense problems the 
United States, the Major leans heavily upon 
the navy. belongs the school 
thought which contends that the usefulness 
the airplane directly proportional its 
ability with our established sea 
forces. The subject aerial warfare has 
also been ably presented Peck, 
Armies With aviator who saw 
considerable war service Spain mem- 
ber the Loyalist forces, and author 
one the best descriptions test pilot’s 
job ever written. tells how mod- 
ern air force operates, defines some 
the problems the men who fly and out- 
lines the strategy for aerial Blitzkrieg. 
says that the aerial Blitzkrieg must 
carried out after the manner artillery 
continual pounding until the 
objective destroyed.” goes into the 
technique fighting the several kinds 
fighting ships, and calls attention the fact 
that some the new planes travel such 
high speed that “bullets will have difficulty 
catching with them.” The pilot 
fast ship trying evade another fast ship 
has great ballistic advantage. Parts this 
book obviously were hurriedly written, but 
decidedly up-to-date and highly in- 
formative. 
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contains maps the countries and related 
areas the world showing terrain pertinent 
military and naval ends, fortifications and 
bombing-time range, with text giving 
outline form, the military and naval arma- 
ment technical study the 
strength the sea powers and analysis 
their strategy time war Fletcher 
Pratt’s Sea Power and Today’s War. 
Myth Saving Our One 
the most interesting aspects the pres- 
ent conflict has been the explosion 
one the most popular but entirely 
crude myths international relations: that 
nations fight for certain 
transcend their existence, for ideologies, for 
against democracy, communism, 
fascism. Hitler claimed, until recently, that 
was fighting not only for Germany’s 
existence, but also preserve the world 
claim now that they are fighting for de- 
mocracy; but that did not prevent them 
from scuttling the democratic cause 
Spain, from handing Czechoslovakia 
over the Nazi wolf over the Sudeten 
mountains. Russia was very definite her 
claims fight fascism until appeared that 
the defensive requirements the Russian 
state were better served alliance with, 
rather than against Germany. short, just 
formerly, are getting today quite 


World Harrisburg, Pa.: Military 
Service Publishing Company, 1939. 

“New York: Harrison-Hilton Books, 1939. 

the role ideologies politics, see: 
New York: Van Nostrand Company, 
published the fall 1940; Roucek 
Charles Hodges, “Ideology the Implement 
Purposive Thinking Social Social 
Science, Jan. 1936, vol. 11, pp. Rein- 
hold Neibuhr, “Ideology and Pretense,” The Na- 
tion, Dec. 1939, vol. 144, pp. 645-646; 
Wilson, “The Structure Modern Ideology,” 
The Review Politics, Oct. 1939, vol. pp. 
382-399. 

Norman Angell, For What Fight? 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1940. 

Princeton, N.J.: The Princeton University 
Press, 1939. 
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collection ideological presentations which 
want convince that their particular 
national causes interests are identified 
with our American national interests.” 
The outstanding example this respect 
Norman Angell’s latest 

spite the shouts praise with which 
the American reviewers met Angell’s thesis, 
the reviewer considers Angell’s presentation 
only another ideological puff-oats. His 
long-winded statements can boiled down 
two points: (1) that the Allies are saving 
civilization and democracy (and thus also 
our own skin) and (2) that the next peace, 
any better than the last one, 
must create system collective security 
brought about through federalism. order 
reassure the neutrals and win their 
support, Britain should take certain steps 
which would clearly demonstrate her sin- 
cerity. The basis federalism should 
laid the present Franco-British arrange- 
ment, which should made permanent. 
But suspect that this propaganda pure 
and simple, since have always loved 
hear about the “federal” ideas saving 
Europe, short, are convinced that 
England will favor federal union 
Europe only that federal union will 
headed England. that will actually 
transpire, then shall back where 
started from—viewing another round 
power politics. 


Propaganda Techniques. The determi- 
nation the American public not 
dragged into another war the various 
devices propaganda reflected several 
standard works such techniques. The 
story the Committee Public Informa- 
tion during World War told 
Mock and Cedric Larson Words that 
Won the which shows how the 
Creel Committee mobilized American 
opinion toward winning the World War 
the basis the documents taken from 
the Committee’s files which are now the 
National Archives. comparison the 
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methods propaganda used the United 
States the time World War and 
those being used now presented 
Grattan’s The Deadly 
another detailed study the ways and 
means which the British propagandists 
established their pre-eminence over the 
competing propagandists Central Powers. 
interest also Harold Lasswell’s and 
Dorothy Blumenstock’s Revolution- 
ary analysis communist 
propaganda Chicago. 

Colonies Issue, The international 
situation changes rapidly, and in- 
calculable fashion, that impossible 
predict today what place the colonial ques- 
tion will occupy the public eye the 
near future. the past few years, Hitler 
seemed determined, whether through Mus- 
solini directly, bring the forefront 
from time time, and may look for the 
re-emergence the colonial issue one 
form another any peace move. The 
best presentation the whole problem can 
found Amery, The German 
Colonial who has given very 
clear description the crucial issue which 
underlies the German colonial claims, the 
historical background the subject, and 
the arguments, juridical, moral, and eco- 
nomic, which have been advanced for the 
retrocession the former German colonies, 
and the reasons Britain’s imperial se- 
curity which “militate against any con- 
sideration the German demand.” 


World Revolution the Offing. The 


New York: The Stackpole Sons, 1939. 
Norman: The University Oklahoma Press, 
1939. 

York: Alfred Knopf, 1939. 

New York: Longmans, Green Co., 1940. 

York: Alliance Book Corporation, 
1939. 

very good summary, get free copy 
Harry Scherman’s review Rauschning 
The Saturday Review Literature, November 
18, 1939, published pamphlet form the 
Alliance Book Corporation. 

New York: Putnam’s Sons, 


1940. 
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impulse consider the present war 
Europe the fading light 1914 
irresistible anyone old enough remem- 
ber the start that struggle. And the tend- 
ency find parallels almost 
The recurrent rivalry between Britain and 
Germany, the antagonism Teuton and 
Slav, the calculating aloofness Italy, the 
threat German absolutism, even the 
benevolent neutrality—to the Allies—of 
the United States, all have been reviewed 
recently terms which too frequently 
obscure the facts that make the new war 
unique struggle. For this tragedy, like all 
the great tragedies history and literature, 
has elements common every other, but 
theme and inner meaning belonging 
alone. new conception World War 
can directly traceable single book 
written German, Herman Rausch- 
ning’s The Revolution whose 
interpretation that the present situation 
Europe the deliberate pro- 
gram for world revolution. The claims 
Britain and France that they are fighting 
destroy mean really that 
Germany’s plans for world revolution must 
once for all abandoned. Rauschning’s 
work must studied all the students 
world affairs, since many his predic- 
tions—such the Stalin-Hitler pact—have 
materialized. true that the work 
very hard, dialectic reading. But the second 
part the book, outlining the general line 
Nazi tactics, truly revealing. 

cannot, however, impressed 
with Rauschning’s second work, The Voice 
hurry order cash the success 
the former book. agree that general 
interest The Destruction decidedly 
overshadows any other book that has ap- 
peared for long time. Here Hitler speaks 
extemporaneously, privately. But how was 
Rauschning able remember all these 


statements? Did know, that time, 
President Danzig Senate and member 
the Nazi inner councils, that would 


But 


cite Hitler’s remarks against him? 
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Rauschning also more than sensation- 
alist, and the story tells terrible 
that cannot ignored. Hitler talked 
Rauschning colonizing 
Moravia with German peasants, and trans- 
porting the Czechs Russia; they are be- 
ing transported from their homeland now. 
Hitler said that would some day begin 
the systematic depopulation the Slav 
territories the east Germany mass 
murder; the depopulation Poland, 
mass murder and mass separation, going 
before our eyes, Rauschning heard other 
grisly threats and prophecies from Hitler’s 
lips. they are true, The Voice Destruc- 
tion remains terrible warning. 

Any estimate German Nihilism must 
include estimate the Janus face 
Russia’s Stalin. Boris Souvarine’s 
suggests that the Bolshevist revolution was 
from the beginning mortal danger 
being swept from the moorings social 
reconstruction the imperious desire 
those whose wills determined the drift and 
tempo its development. With Stalin, this 
danger has been transformed into historic 
fact. Stalin, like Hitler, also man with- 
out solid philosophy human conduct 
and human welfare, without desire 
subordinate the nature human existence 
the powers and limitations the intelli- 
gence. Souvarine speaks the “miscarriage 
Bolshevism,” and certifies the mean- 


York: Alliance Book Corporation, 
1939. 

Roucek, Ed., “Culture Conflicts 
and The Journal Educational 
Sociology, April, 1939, vol. 12, pp. 449-504. 

for Propaganda Analysis, “The 
Attack Democracy,” Propaganda Analysis, 
January 1939, vol. The German 
Reich and Americans German Origin, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938, brief 
and telling account the methods used the 
Nazis organize groups America behalf 
the Third Reich. See also: Bernard New- 
man, German Secret Service Work, New York: 
Robert McBride Co., 1940; Padover, 


“How the Nazis Picture America,” 
> 


Opinion Quarterly, Oct. 1939, pp. 663-670. 
Benjamin Gitlow, Confess, New York: 
Dutton Co., Inc., 1940. 
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ingless perpetual motionism the Bol- 
shevik system. 
Our Minorities the Service Alien 
Whether “neutral” warlike, 
America’s foreign policies are and will 
utmost importance the nations the 
world. Not only the warring nations have 
loosened their ideological barrage us, but 
other means have been taken insure the 
countries concerned that play our 
according their respective needs. are 
beginning learn only lately what are the 
devices aggressive foreign dictatorships 
aiming gain the support their nationals 
and supporters America ideologies and 
causes quite alien our ways thinking, 
although the duty these citizens is, un- 
questionably, render primary allegiance 
the United States and not the rulers 
these foreign Although many 
some eight hundred 
Fascist and anti-democratic organizations 
deny their connection with Hitlerism, 
definite links Germany 
Communism, like Fascism and 
the United States, although all evidence 
points the fact that American Com- 
munists are Stalin’s “Charlie McCarthies.” 
The Comintern, which was created 
1919, the governing body all com- 
munist activities throughout the world, in- 
cluding the United States. Its official organs 
and bulletins are circulated America 
from abroad; its propaganda and declara- 
tions are reproduced the publications 
the Communist Party the United States. 
Gitlow’s appears the most re- 
vealing document showing the tie-up 
American Comrades with Moscow. The 
credibility this seemingly incredible story 
based the fact that Gitlow was one 
the founders the Party the United 
States, who not only rose higher office 
the Communist Party here, but also 
member the Executive Committee 
the Communist International Mos- 
cow, and its Presidium. 


Bits 
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participant are: the direct intervention 
rulers the Soviet state the affairs 
the American branch, and their absolute 
control its organization and policy 
every key point; the methods which 
this control was implemented, ranging all 
the way from financial subsidies physical 
terror against recalcitrants; the diversion 
public funds raised for relief purposes, 
the Friends Soviet Russia, and for de- 
fence causes like those Sacco-Vanzetti, 
into the coffers the Communist Party; 
the careful organization “innocent front” 
clubs, committees and leagues, staffed 
strategic points trusted party members; 
the secret recruiting prominent individ- 
uals non-Communist organizations, 
especially trade-unions, who were author- 
ized the political committee deny their 
membership and allegiance while carrying 
out the secret instructions the party; the 
strategy taking cover behind civil rights 
campaigns, when the going became hard, 
order further party objectives that had 
nothing with civil rights; the startling 
zigzags Communist party policy, from 
open advocacy armed insurrection 
more discreet forms agitation, laid down 
cables from the Communist international 
and mandates from its emissaries the 

Potential Battleground. Since the 
Netherlands might become battleground 
between Hitler’s attacking and the Allies’ 
defending forces, ought note Bar- 
nouw’s The Dutch: Portrait Study 
The People which the best 


very good example American 
Communists’ ideological somersaults, see: Earl 
Browder, The People Against the 
pamphlet, New York: Workers Library Pub- 
lishers, P.O. Box 148, Station D., 1940. 

York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. 

can Neutrality Problem, New York: Wil- 
son, 1939. 

Villard, Our Military Chaos, New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1939. 

“New York: Harper Brothers, 1939. 


all-inclusive presentation the subject 
hand, written with freshness and de- 
lightful sense humor, The seventeen 
chapters this work are somewhat like 
independent essays, and are varying in- 
terest. Among the outstanding are the three 
first chapters, devoted the people the 
Netherlands, their place among the nations, 
and their peaceful conquest the sea. The 
achievements the Dutch, improving 
the quality their civilization, have been 
tremendous, the face great odds. 
are literally wresting land from the 

The Neutrality and “Eter- 
nal” Peace. The elusive search for “peace” 
continues. Even the dictators and 
sors—including 
seek peace, and that their warlike measures 
are wholly the interests peace. Here 
have group publications which point 
out most emphatically that can and that 
must keep out the present war; an- 
other cluster consists 
posals for the ways the world ought 
organized that the present war would 
really “end war.” 

The literature proposing American neu- 
trality nearly “at any price,” has its able 
representatives. Phillips’ and Garland’s 
good account American ex- 
periences with neutrality from 1774 
through most 1939. Oswald Garrison 
Villard, lifelong student military and 
naval affairs, who for two decades per- 
sonally directed the army and navy depart- 
ments the Evening Post, argues 
strongly against the present armament 
spending the United States, believing 
that there danger attack in- 

vasion, and demands national inquiry into 
the wisdom these Various 
plans suggested for keeping neutral can 
strong, Can America Stay 
up-to-date examination the place the 
United States the world situation with 
parallels between our present and our past 
experiences. Boake Carter, well-known 
news commentator, advocates the isolation- 
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ists’ policy this country his Why 
Meddle basing his stand 
American history. Common Sense Neu- 
symposium twenty-five out- 
standing Americans, such Charles 
Beard, Senator Borah, Herbert Hoover, 
Charles Lindbergh, Sumner Welles, Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, edited 
French, indicates that the authors 
believe, general, that the United States 
should keep out foreign wars. 

The problem how make this “war 
end war” has found numerous prophets. 
Wells’ The New World 
again proposal for “world socialism, 
scientifically planned and directed.” The 
most publicity this kind works has been 
granted Clarence Streit’s Union 
whose central idea federation 
democracies, Sea power should longer 
the hands one nation; should 
the hands fifteen democracies. The 
united sea power the united democracies 
would, course, give them control the 
world. 

Again, the case Angell’s thesis, 
cannot become enthusiastic all about 
the project. Disregarding the magic in- 
cantation, the mystic appeal the “Federal 
Union” concept, ought realize that 
former federations were created blood 
and iron, and that such federations always 
become, the end, belligerent groups 
their own, and hence power-groups, ce- 
mented armed alliances opposing other 
alliances. Serious doubts the feasibility 
the whole plan have been expressed even 


York: Robert McBride, 1939. 

“New York: Hastings House, 1940. 

“New York: Alfred Knopf, 1940. 

“New York: Harper Brothers, 1939. 

Harold Nicolson, “Allied War Aims,” New 
Republic, February 26, 1940, vol. 102, pp. 272- 
274. 

“J. Roucek, “War Symptom our 
Social paper delivered for the annual 
the Eastern Sociological Society, As- 
bury Park, N.J., April, 1940. 

Waldo Stephens, Revisions the Treaty 
Versailles New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. 
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English “Suppose that Federal 
Union were made among seven countries 
Europe, what would the effect 
such union upon such commodities 
copper and rubber? Until all these problems 
have been worked out some precise 
inductive form fail see the difference 
between Federal Union and armed 
coalition one side, the League 
Nations plus free trade the 
War appears, the moment, more than 
ever symptom our social crisis. “We 
may look forward some comparatively 
safe period civilization only when men 
will able reduce the violent processes 
conflicts the more civilized methods 
competition; when they will desist from 
insisting clearing away the ruins old 
systems too rapidly; when they will pain- 
fully set about reconstructing the institu- 
tions they have destroyed; and when they 
will realize that peace must, the first 
place, general peace, i.e., peace which 
will refer all departments social life, 
Throughout the armistice period 
1919-1939 there was increasing opposition 
the peace treaties 1919 and the 
machinery international controls estab- 
lished Versailles. Hitler reached the peak 
with his frantic assault upon the Versailles 
Treaty, which advertised criminal 
conspiracy stamp out the German Reich. 
have noted Professor Shotwell’s thesis 
that Germany’s misfortune has been caused 
primarily the World War and not 
the Versailles Treaty. must note this 
respect evaluation the ef- 
fectiveness the agencies and procedures 
for “treaty revision,” “peaceful change” 
with reference the Versailles document. 
The author concludes that “the lack 
legal moral restraint the part the 
Allied Powers abstain from exercising 
compulsion produce Germany’s accept- 
ance the settlement did not presage 
willingness their part grant Germany 
right escape what had been gained 
terrific costs,” and that failure the 


contracting parties make more flexible 
arrangement for modifications adjust- 
ments the treaty provisions may con- 
sidered primary cause the critical con- 
ditions the field international law and 
relations which now confront all nations.” 
One the primary causes the recent 
and the present war has been that vague 
phenomenon known “nationalism.” 
Writers the nineteenth century, with 
certain notable exceptions, assumed that the 
division the world into independent sov- 
ereign states, distinguished from one an- 
other the basis nationality, was both 
natural and desirable. They considered that 
peace could not secured, nor human 
personality enabled reach the full heights 
which was capable, unless such di- 
vision was carried through completion. 
But, with the progress time, more and 
more people have tended see national- 
ism the root all our ills. Qualified 
derogatory 
tant,” “intolerant,” and, bad sense, 
“racial” and contrasted 
with the political and material virtues 
“prosperity,” and “security.” 
Such terrific social force needs unbiased 
scientific examination, and know 
better introduction the various kinds 
nationalism the world today than the vol- 
ume the Royal More special- 
ized but very valuable Buthman’s analysis 
French which demonstrates 
how national defeat accompanied the 
loss territory and prestige, both which 
serve constant reminders national dis- 
grace, creates fertile soil for the growth 


Royal Institute International Affairs, Na- 
tionalism, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1939. 

Buthman, The Rise Integral Na- 
tionalism France, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 

Hector Bolitho, under King Carol, 
New York: Longmans, Green Company, 1940. 

Boggs and Isaiah Bowman, 
tional Boundaries—A Study Boundary Func- 
tions and Problems, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. 
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peculiarly robust type nationalism 
portraying the rise the nature French 
nationalism developed out the humili- 
ation the Franco-Prussian war, and how 
its practices and theories have been exem- 
plified the activities French nationalist 
leaders. 


any country the Balkans needs 
fear Germany’s invasion, then Rou- 
mania. Bolitho’s series essays the vari- 
ticularly his impressions King Carol’s 
political techniques, are highly readable and 
informative. Although Bolitho appears too 
anxious “‘to explain the great achievement 
King Carol English readers,” his 
sincerity cannot doubted and his ability 
convey his enthusiasm the reader make 
the work really worth while one your 
evening’s time. 

Since the question international bound- 
aries not only important today but will 
supreme importance when any inter- 
national settlement will under way, 
believe that Boggs and Bowman’s work 
will great importance everyone 
interested the international settlements. 
Strange say, this one the first books 
its kind “shows how the opera- 
tion the boundaries today—which are 
the outgrowth the last two centuries 
European nationalism—affect the lives 
the people and the politics the nations 
involved.” 

Finally, the reviewer firmly convinced 
that the present war will decided the 
Balkans, since this region will show 
whether Germany will stopped her 
expansionist drive, whether Russia will re- 
new there the pre-war Tsarist policy driv- 
ing for Constantinople, and whether Italy 
will need save herself attacking Ger- 
many and Russia when dividing the 
Balkan Peninsula. short, there 

other single international problem greater 
importance than the control the few 
short miles waterway connecting the 
Black Sea with the Mediterranean, those 
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narrow Straits which separate Europe from 
Asia. ““The power and influence Con- 
stantinople from the day Constantine 
that Kemal Pasha are something which 
the western world has never properly appre- 
ciated,” are told Shotwell and 
their short, but concise survey the 
Straits and the diplomatic struggle for 
this key position the international game 
power politics, game which just now 
most critical point. 
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CHRISTOPHER BEING THE 
vador Madariaga. The Macmillan 
Company. 524 pp. $4.00. 

Critical study the works modern 
scholars, well wide acquaintance 
with the writings contemporaries the 
Discoverer, added profound mastery 
primary sources relating the life and 
work Columbus their original lan- 
guages, provides the background for this 
author’s reinterpretation some the 
mysteries that have always surrounded that 
life. forenote his bibliography the 
author states that “there sea books 
(p. 412) and adds that lists 
only those which actually used the 
text. Then, the delight the reader 
who likes his references their original 
languages, follow eighty-seven pages 
“Notes the Chapters,” which give the 
Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, Italian, French 
and German texts the sentences and 
paragraphs quoted their English trans- 
lation the body the book. This gives 
the reader chance check the translation 
cares so. Because many the 
author’s new interpretations are based upon 
linguistic considerations, these notes are 


James Shotwell Francis Turkey 
the Straits, New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1940. 
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great advantage and help convince the 
reader the truth the author’s point 
view. 

Columbus had habit writing notes 
the margins his books, and these notes 
are used very skillfully the author 
discover indirectly, through the informal 
betrayal the inner processes the mind 
Columbus which they show, clues that 
help clear mysteries his life. Long 
before Columbus went Spain live 
wrote Spanish. And his Spanish had 
characteristics that were linguistically old- 
fashioned Castille the generation 
which lived. also contained Italianisms 
that were characteristic the Spaniard who 
learns Italian rather than the Italian who 
learns Spanish. This leads the author 
conclude that Columbus was descended 
from Spanish-speaking family that lived 
Italy. Furthermore, after doing more 
reasoning this subtle type, partially sup- 
ported the research other modern 
scholars, the author sets the date for the 
migration the ancestor Columbus from 
Spain Genoa some time during the 
Jewish pogroms the 1390’s, and defends 
with convincing proof the hypothesis that 
was Catalan Jew. 

modern reader the letters and jour- 
nals Columbus can not fail im- 
pressed the deep devotion which Colum- 
bus shows for the Christian religion. Indeed, 
there highly mystical quality the Ad- 
miral’s religious fervor places which 
defies the understanding the modern 
reader that his inclination pass them 
over without attempting understand 
them, quite content conclude that the 
religious ideas men those days were 
different from those held men today. 
Salvador Madariaga has carefully ana- 
lyzed these religious ideas against broad 
background the general religious thought 
the Spanish Inquisition, and finds 
them convincing proof that Columbus was 
Converso (the name given Jews 
Moslems converted the Christian religion 
distinguish them from “old” Christians 


hee 
: 
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non-converted Jews). wise wariness! 

the religious ideas Columbus, the 
author points out many elements that be- 
tray Jewish origin. One these 
faith prophecy that exceeds that the 
orthodox Roman Christian his day, but 
not that the Jew. Columbus, his later 
life, compiled Book Prophecies for his 
own use, and even carried his faith 
prophecy into the realm navigation. 
1502 wrote the King and Queen 
that “in the carrying out this enterprise 
the Indes neither reason nor mathe- 
matics nor maps were any use me; fully 
accomplished were the words Isaiah” 
(quoted page 

Columbus reacted Converso the 
chief problem his day—anti-Semitism. 
“old” Christian drew the borderline 
between Christian and Jew (making 
distinction between Converso and “repro- 
bate” Jew). Converso put between 
Christian (making distinction between 
“old” “new” Christian) and “faithless” 
Jew. The stand taken Columbus 
shown margin note which wrote 
his copy Pierre d’Ailly’s Mundi 
which tried prove that Esdras was 
prophet. was important Columbus that 
Esdras prophet; otherwise the opinion 
Esdras the width the sea could not 
note Columbus says, 


“But this prophecy not accepted the 
reprobate Jews [Iudei reprobi], yet has been 
accepted the innumerable ones amongst them 
who have believed the Gospels. Israel has thus 
been split into two branches—a division predicted 
inevitable the Prophet Samuel King Saul. 
The reprobate Jews themselves hold Esdras 
canonical authority” (quoted page 135). 


The majority Columbus’ associates 
and powerful friends Court, both 
Portugal and Spain, are shown have 
been Conversos. Those who hated him dur- 
ing his period rule the New World 
called him nickname that meant 
verso (see pages 356-7), and, the depths 
his adversity, Columbus was driven 


defend himself against the charge (page 
329)—the author commenting thus, “As 
Peter did Jesus, denies Israel.” fact, 
that many the inconsistencies the writ- 
ings Columbus can untangled. 
other theory can explain some the voids 
our knowledge the life Columbus, 
which become easily understandable when 
the necessity for secrecy about his origin 
considered. 

With fully much the fire 
imagination the Grand Admiral the 
Ocean Sea displayed his search for new 
islands, Salvador Madariaga goes about 
the task searching out proof that this 
man was The result bril- 
liant example the use subtle form 
pothesis. However, there are times when 
the reader can not help wishing that the 
author had not become much engrossed 
with the interpretation his sources that 
failed make the best use the facts 
which they contained tell good story. 
The narrative drags places and suffers 
from repetition. Yet these shortcomings can 
forgiven when the total inadequacy 
the interpretation other authors who 
have followed easier methods recalled. 
For example, there was Vignaud who dis- 
missed the Admiral’s inconsistencies call- 
ing him wholesale liar Critique 
grande enterprise Christophe Co- 
lomb, Paris, 1911). 

Not the least the contributions this 
author the clear manner which ex- 
plains the progressive development the 
spelling the name which history knows 
Columbus. This well shown the titles 
the first four parts into which the book 
divided, 

Part Christoforo Colombo Goes Sea 

Part Colombo, student 

Portugal 

Part III Colomo, Adven- 

turer Castille 

Part The Very Magnificent Lord 

Don Colén 
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Throughout his book the author uses the 
form the name because this was 
the form which the Admiral intended 
perpetuate the hereditary dynasty which 
established. The author makes some in- 
teresting speculations about the reasons why 
the religious imagination Columbus set- 
tled upon the final spelling his name. 

Teachers early American history will 
find this book interesting because the 
fact that brings the foreground events 
that were transpiring Spain the same 
time that the voyages the Discoverer 
were being undertaken. Money confiscated 
from Conversos caught “Judaizing” 
their powerful Inquisators un- 
doubtedly financed the voyages Colum- 
bus (p. 133). Columbus ordered his men 
embark for their first voyage discover 
unknown islands the very day that the 
embarkation Jews expelled from Spain 
took place (the first sentence the diary 
the first voyage Columbus mentions 
this expulsion the Jews). Vivid descrip- 
tions people and events are quoted from 
contemporary sources not otherwise avail- 
able English. For example, Hernando del 
Pulgar’s description Queen Isabel (cor- 
rect Spanish spelling the Queen’s name) 
pages and Bernaldez’s colorful 
picture the Queen’s arrival camp after 
Teachers can use these brief colorful quota- 
tions make the past real the minds 
their pupils. 

Salvador Madariaga, for all his 
poet, rises more than once the course 
his own narrative wings imagination 
somewhat above the limits mere docu- 
ments. the last page his book, the 
author speaks through vision the dead 
who for evermore” these 
words: 


“You did not discover America you dis- 
covered the Indes, which not exist save your 
imagination; and because you would bend 
yourself that joy, the spirit denied you access 
the knowledge what you were doing—and the 
continent does not bear your name.” 
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And, even before reaches this final mys- 
tical communion with the soul the man 
whose troubled life has tried picture, 
the author-poet exclaims (p. 114), 

“Colon was neither Genoese nor Portuguese 
nor Castillian, nor even Jewish. was Cipan- 
guish, belonged the Ocean Sea. had 
fatherland. For him country was but the land 
behind harbour where his three caravals awaited 
him.” 

Harriet SHOEN 


Joyce Herbert Gorman. Far- 
rar and Rinehart. 358 pp. $3.50. 
When several years ago attempts were 

made circulate Ulysses this country 

there was storm protest against its al- 
leged obscenity. The name James 

Joyce was accepted that vile por- 

nographer. Now that the book accepted 

monumental product genius who, 
himself nearly blind, sought interpret 
the obscurity the “sub-conscious,” and 
thereby apply the analytical method 

Freud and Jung (both whom have at- 

tained respectable standing among psycholo- 

gists), Joyce acclaimed one the 
greatest literary artists modern times. 

His Finnegan’s Wake and the Dubliners 

are appraised competent critics unique 

examples word wizard. The character 
and personality James Joyce has become 
more than passing curiosity. the pres- 
ent biography one sees him wants 
viewed. is, put mildly, strange 
personality, bundle conflicts and con- 
trasts, Irishman who hates his native 

land; Catholic who hates his church; 

writer who detests publishers. word, 

Lombroso said long ago that the man 
genius mad. would unwarranted 
can not denied that his long and bitter 
experiences with overly cautious and skepti- 
cal publishers has engendered sort 
persecution complex which extends 
conviction that generally unappreci- 
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ated. Joyce representative the artist 
down through the centuries that has 
failed receive just monetary returns for 
his writings. The formula success 
writing simple: write what the public 
will buy! Publishers are not 
few them can afford be. They have 
their business worries and exist the 
market. Joyce shown excessive 
egotist subjective and self-centered that 
fails understand that his type 
book lies far beyond the capacity the 
average reader grasp what his theme 
words mean. sense can Joyce 
regarded popular writer. His learning 
profound; his language skill far beyond that 
even his small number intellectual ad- 
Small wonder that his Ulysses was 
looked upon doubtful market com- 
modity. Joyce suffers from little controlled 
sensitiveness. His poverty, his perforced ac- 
ceptance gifts from wealthy admirers, 
his constant awareness frustration have 
obscured for him the sense social pro- 
portion. Add this condition his physical 
handicap near blindness, his long search 
for cure, his conflict with church and state 
because the unconventionality his 
ideas and one face face with tragic 
soul. But hardly lovable soul. Mr. Gor- 
man faithful his subject; gives nu- 
merous details his career; under- 
standing his treatment his subject, 
but the outcome portrait that will 
hardly win many admirers the man 
behind the genius. What Joyce might 
circumstance had dealt more kindly with 
his years not difficult question 
answer. Joyce basically doubt would 
much the same; self-centered, egotistical, 
unkind other writers, the god his 
own world, and his own world the best 
all possible worlds. 

Mr. Gorman’s biography has particular 
value for the future interpreter Joyce. 
Here appears the thwarted human. 
appraisal his writings must post- 
poned later years. But 
record the biography notable for its 
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clear handling numerous details. 
well worth careful reading because its 
detailed record how writers must struggle 
for recognition. spite his deep-seated 
anger against the world for having ignored 
him, the fact that few writers modern 
times have had much written about them, 
and praise, Joyce. has not ac- 
quired money; but has won richly de- 
served fame, and critic doubts that his 
name immortal the history Irish 
English literature. And true that 
the artist does live more applause than 


bread. 


JonaTHAN 1703-1758 Ola 
Elizabeth Winslow. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Co. 406 pp. $3.50. 


Among American divines none excels the 
stature Jonathan Edwards. the mat- 
ter dialectical skill probably true that 
American thinker has ever surpassed 
him, Although was born more than two 
hundred years ago and belongs New 
England for whom God was very real 
Presence and Calvinism the infallible inter- 
pretation God and man, Jonathan Ed- 
wards symbol America which has 
not wholly succumbed sophistication and 
cynical skepticism. some respects, the 
spirit and restrictions Edwards are evi- 
dent the current Protestant ministry, 
for the chief weakness Edwards lay 
his reliance upon old theological formulae 
and terminology. was truly great 
mind, far seeing prophet, one Ameri- 
ca’s profound thinkers and certainly 
stylist distinguished quality, but was 
verbalist, rationalist defense doc- 
trine although emotionalist religious 
expression. fame Edwards rests upon 
wide base. His famous Enfield sermon: 
“Sinners the hand angry God” 
marked not only the peak The Great 
Awakening but the peak American pul- 
pit oratory throughout its history until to- 
day. “The Freedom the Will” one 
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1640 


THI Bay PsALM 


The title page “The Whole Booke Psalmes,” imprinted 


1640, produced the Stephen Daye Press, Cambridge. 
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PSALME 


mee thee before for aye. 
from 
alfo unto everlafting: 
yea and Amen. 


THE 


SECOND 


PSALME 
the chief mufician, for the- 
Sonnes Korah. 
the Hart panting doth bray 
the brooks, 
atrer thee panting looks. 
For God, even for the God, 
the face God before. 
have been unto mec 
all the day they unto mee 
where isthy God doe fay. 
thefe things, then upon 
doe foule out poure, for 
with multitude had gone: 
ith them unto Gods houfe went, 
with voyce joy 


THE Bay PsALM PAGE 
The two pages reproduced here are from the first book 
printed what now the United States, Stephen Daye. 
Paralleling the Mexican record, least two other pieces 
“The Freeman’s Oath,” and the lost almanac—are known 
have been printed 1639, but specimens have been 
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the history philosophy. the field 
missions, the name Edwards has su- 
And certainly tragic soul alone 
with his vision world that repudiated 
him few outrank him suffering. 

The biography such man has much 
upon which build, and Miss Winslow 
has portrayed Jonathan Edwards 
mighty spiritual and intellectual prodigy. 
biography for the student and the lay- 
man, well. Much based origi- 
nal manuscripts the library Yale Uni- 
versity. But Miss Winslow has done more 
than portray Edwards. New England life 
seen sharply focused views. The notes 
and bibliographies attest the author’s eru- 
dition and meticulous research. doubtless 
would rash call this definitive biog- 
raphy for others will doubt follow, but 
among existing biographies Edwards 
none rich with source material the 
present one. Here one sees the New Eng- 
land mind its most virile thinker. Here 
one sees, also, the grim persecution 
honest leader those who took revenge 
upon him for his fearless exposure their 
hypocrisy. The narrative dramatic and 
the portrait faithful and authoritative. The 
descriptions revival hysteria, the methods 
such revivalists Tennant and White- 
field, well Edwards himself, are 
historically valuable. understand the re- 
ligious background America and the in- 
fluences that still prevail pulpit and pew 
one should read this rapidly moving and 
penetrating study the man who ended 
his stormy career President New Jer- 
sey College (Princeton), whose grave 
its “Westminster Abbey,” and whose the- 
ology still broods over certain sections 
the Presbyterian church. But Princeton re- 
veres his memory much for his power 
thinking and his scholarship for his un- 
compromising devotion exalted min- 


istry. 


Lester THE AMERICAN 
TOTLE. Summary and Interpretation 
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His Sociology Samuel Chugerman. 

Illustrated. Duke University Press. 591 

pp. $5.00. 

The author happily calls Lester Ward, 
“The American Aristotle,” and doing 
emphasizes his subject’s amazing range 
knowledge. Professor Ross comments that, 
“Had had the privilege intimate associ- 
ation with Aristotle, would not have 
made upon greater impression vast 
knowledge and intellectual force than did 
Lester Ward.” the present biography 
and interpretation the author writes him 
scientist-philosopher, biologist, psycholo- 
gist, anthropologist, sociologist, synthesist, 
monist, philosopher history, economist, 
sociocrat, liberal, feminist, environmental- 
ist, educationalist, meliosist and moralist. 
These, course, are overlapping titles but 
they indicate the wide range Ward’s 
interests and contributions. Similar titles 

Ward died 1913 while professor 
Brown University. surprising learn, 
however, that had been professor only 
nine years. Most his important books had 
been written before occupied the aca- 
demic chair. was born poor circum- 
stances and was self-made man. His vast 
learning was acquired voracious reading, 
college education, professional study law 
and theology, and various governmental 
positions, notably geology and botany. 
brought sociology, therefore, wealth 
that sociologist stressed environmen- 
talism and the importance vigorously ap- 
plied opportunity. Likewise, taught that 
individual man and society can best grow 
means education. His own life attested 
its power. Not professional even 
academic sociologist (although re- 
garded the father American sociol- 
ogy), Ward was scientific student 
social problems. His interest botany and 
geology led his adapting scientific ob- 
servation social problems, and scien- 
tist pinned his faith the improvement 
man through the betterment his social 


, 


conditions. Ward may called the edu- 
cator’s sociologist, and him educational 
sociology has perhaps its greatest leader. 
important think him champion- 
ing government branch social phi- 
losophy social studies. likely that 
were alive today would ardent 
supporter The New Deal and other 
methods that seek clearer understanding 
and satisfactory provision for in- 
telligent social order. 

Mr. Chugerman has given students 
social problems rich summary and careful 
which one will enjoy referring for con- 
densed statements and apt quotations. 
the first the Duke University Press So- 
ciological Series impressive volume. 
Here Ward appears great American, 
influential thinker, and scientific stu- 
dent teeming social problems who 
years come will loom high one 
America’s great contributors 
understood social order. 


EDUCATION 


Arthur Cole. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 401 pp. $4.00. 

This, the official centennial history 
Mount Holyoke, the second account 
the college development appear within 
the last few years. The committee the 
college charge planning for the chroni- 
cling the events aimed present, not 
merely story, but authentic and de- 
tailed presentation vital chapter the 
history American education, 
ticularly that women. The 
story placed the setting changing 
contemporary social, economic, 
ligious currents which, flooding over and 
through American life, streamed through 
the college and its life also. And yet, the 
college was leader determining the cur- 
rents American life well insti- 
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tution determined them. The account 
here given characterization changes 
which have come about 
theory and practice they relate the 
broadening concept the sphere women 
life and educational affairs. The com- 
mittee aspired, too, show the college 
one group institutions which, though 
different some respects, had similar ori- 
gins, histories, and aspirations, least 
far their general attitude towards the edu- 
cation women was concerned. The au- 
thor, professional historian, knowing gen- 
eral backgrounds, was chosen for the task 
preparing the history, with the thought 
that might reflect the flavor “the 
times” which paralleled the growth and de- 
velopment the college. 

Almost fifty pages notes and refer- 
ences show the richness materials which 
were used. Though much this matter 
relates the general framework and back- 
ground the narrative, the major portion 
composed original letters, jour- 
nals, photographs, albums, newspapers, and 
other first hand sources information. The 
story, written with meticulous 
sketches the broad outlines century 
women’s education the titles its chap- 
ters, and much detailed treatment evident 
each. Accounts student customs, re- 
bellions, college rules, faculty, trustees, pro- 
saic well scintillating incident, mingle 
with problems current finance, buildings 
and equipment. The transition which has 
taken place outlook and objectives, paral- 
leled other institutions the period, 
typified such contrasting chapters 
Puritan Convent” and “The Gay 
Nineties.” the story college which 
has adapted itself the swishing currents 
its times, pliant yielding changing 
mores and customs, yet holding tenaciously 
idealism, and moving towards ex- 
panding creative intellectual life. 
peace and war, through days sober and gay, 
through social struggle and change, this 
beacon light learning has shone forth. 

The history Mount Holyoke has been, 
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ount large degree, the story two setting social relations, and 
Lyon, founder and moving spirit, integral part organic society. More- 
and Mary Woolley, realist and cosmopoli- over, devotes several chapters de- 
the tan—first and last presidents the scription the democratic school adminis- 
tury, and without doubt the two greatest. that makes possible the kind edu- 
The former, intense, somewhat restricted which has long been demonstrated 


her outlook because lack opportuni- Winnetka. More than this, the book con- 
ties; the latter leader international detailed descriptions the activities 
movements; the two viewpoints the school. One sees the plan typical 
policies contrasting the old and the new Physical education described 
edu- Mount Holyoke, even they contrast detail, and there are clearly stated pages 
their personal lives. physical deviates, mental and emotional 
gen- The book more than the story well being, diagnosing maladjustment, 
task lege. the narrative great movement maladjusted children, and how 
ught American education, one which resulted teach mental hygiene and sex. There are 
higher education for women the functions the psychologist, 
de- ity with that provided for men. and counselor and the nur- 
story American life and culture school. The curriculum whole 
efer- the recording chapter educational with important references the 
history. meaning self expression, education for 
atter The book well-authenticated and and chapters vocational educa- 
exhaustive picture events which should shop crafts and art, music, creative 
rtion recorded for the future. this sense dramatic expression, clubs and 
jour- more than volume which the groups. 
may proud. source book for much More conservative educators will in- 
The importance connection with the first the several chapters the com- 
century women’s education. mon essentials, readiness, systematic learn- 
ing, drill, and the three R’s. clear that 
Mr. Washburne regards systematic and tool 
learning consistent with the aims and 
pro- Carleton Washburne. John Day. 585 pp. the importance social activities 
ingle $4.00. stressed and given concrete treatment 
lings Progressive education has often illustrations from actual school 
has criticized for its lack positive philosophy. procedures, such field trips farm, fac- 
aral- Many regard its proponents enthusiasts tory, museum. this section the book 
(if not fanatics) and evangelists senti- are wholesome discussions indoctrination, 
mentalists. That extremists have misrepre- freedom, democratic organization, and 
Gay sented its aims and techniques admitted forth. the final Part are invaluable 
honest critics both among Progressives chapters the board education, the su- 
rents and others. is, therefore, satisfying the parent-teacher association, 
ging have hand authoritative volume principal and advisory staff, and the 
the President the Progressive Educa- 


tion Association and long one its most The foregoing detailed over-view the 
ough experienced practitioners, which the book indicates that the author has defined 
gay, meaning this type education lucidly philosophy terms practice. 
this and concretely expounded. Mr. Washburne living philosophy which educational val- 


orth. writes the child person and ues are carefully appraised the interest 
individual. interprets child nature fully rounded enrichment the child 
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person and individual. Progressive 
Education wherever applied followed the 
general plan here outlined and were pro- 
moted the spirit manifest Winnetka, 
there can little doubt that the antago- 
nism toward would soon abate. should 
added that all superintendents were 
well qualified Mr. Washburne and 
all teachers enjoyed the supervision 
leader such he, education would 
much higher level everywhere. Winnetka, 
however, unique that has been able 
respond the leadership unusual 
educator. relatively homogeneous 
community with citizenry. 
Equally important, not more so, the 
fact that Mr. Washburne has trained his 
own teachers means well planned 
supervision directed conscious philos- 
ophy that himself thoroughly under- 
stands and enthusiastically applies. our 
belief that Winnetka successful not 
much because the lofty ideals and sane 
procedures its school system because 
the personnel its citizens and its edu- 
cational staff. This not belittle either 
the philosophy the results described 
the author. Given ample financial support, 
highly educated teachers, and par excel- 
lence, clear-eyed and balanced leader most 
schools would blossom into genuine educa- 
tional centers where they now are bleakly 
routinized without the guidance leader 
who knows what doing why. Mr. 
Washburne has described dream come 
true. will tell how acquire for 
the nation whole teachers and school 
boards like those that back him, and, best 
all, how develop superintendents like 
himself shall helped far more sig- 
nificantly than his present volume. 
the meantime heartening know that 
educational idealism has come down 
earth and lives among challenging 
incarnation. the Essentialists will produce 
volume that describes their best practices 
our cup will full. May true that the 
present volume also the Essentialist’s 
dream? 
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New Desicn Epuca- 
TION Constance Warren. Frederick 
Stokes Company. 277 pp. $2.00. 
Two prominent instances women’s 

colleges that have broken away from tradi- 
tional patterns, and which are seeking 
give non-regimented, more individualized 
education, are those Bennington College 
and Sarah Lawrence College. This volume 
description the program Sarah 
Lawrence College, seen its President. 
The fundamental philosophy concerns the 
“development each person according 
her needs and interests,” the interests 
women being seen partly feminine, partly 
masculine, and partly neuter. Dr. 
Warren’s conviction that education must 
terms “contemporary civilization,” 
that the experience the student shall 
develop him person rather than add 
scholarship such. center attention 
upon the educational experience itself rather 
than upon its trappings, this 
tution where there are “no marks, lec- 
tures, recitations, exams, text- 
books.” group “dons” (not 
confused with their English prototypes 
the same name, but vastly different char- 
acter) advise terms personal develop- 
ment well intellectual growth. 

Education centered preparation for 
learning rather than the accumulation 
knowledge. Since the future individual 
girl cannot predicted, there em- 
phasis upon techniques for meeting prob- 
lems and experiences rather than upon fixed 
solutions. concerned with training for 
living, opinions,” and seeks de- 
velop the “spirit emancipated inquiry.” 
the present which the student must 
live; for the present that must 
prepared live, but, sure, utilizing 
the past guidance for living. Marriage 
for the girl for “modern Middletown” 
rather than for “ancient Rome.” 

Sacred cows education—prescribed 
courses, credit units, and majors—are taboo. 
The student given freedom which 
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true sense the word, The philosophy un- 
derlying that Progressive Education, 
that movement applied the higher 
education women. 

Some the chapters and topics indicate 
the scope the treatment: “Free Circula- 
tion Knowledge,” Mores,” “What 
about Lost Arts,” “What 
Discipline?”, ““The Education Wom- 
Women,” “Education for Social Re- 
sponsibility,” “Behind the Scenes with the 
Faculty,” and “The Advisory Relationship 
College.” 

summary chapter the “Functions 
Laboratory College” states well the point 
view the whole book. The traditional 
college seen conservative institution, 
with its symbol medieval cap and gown, 
often secluded and cloistered, time 
when should proving-ground for 
the development more effective ways 
teaching The students are not 
pigs” except the education 
each individual (being unforeseen 
final outcome) experimental. indi- 
vidualize education there are detailed rec- 
ords the share which student takes 
exploratory courses, conferences, inde- 
pendent work, and work undertaken and 
sponsored member the faculty. De- 
tailed admission records are studied, and 
record all tests which the student takes. 
The physical and health records are filed, 
and far possible there are records the 
student’s social life. Made possible 
grant $164,000 over period six years 
the General Education Board, the “larg- 
est body case material ever gathered 
college about its students” was developed 
and made available for study. Individual in- 
struction admittedly costly measured 
dollars and cents; not have may 
costly far the education which given 
concerned. But costs can reduced and 
individualizing can secured. Examples 
how this may done are: the elimina- 
tion most lecture courses free the 
members the faculty for real teaching; 
elimination many prerequisite courses; 
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research into types materials suitable for 
different types students; abbreviating the 
length the college course; plant econo- 
mies; student education with minimum di- 
rection from the faculty; perhaps 
others. using these economies the cost 
will little more than colleges which 
consider individual instruction 

For eleven years the experiment has been 
progress. There are now two pressing 
needs: research and its applications teach- 
ing and learning; and public which will 
demand superior instruction and education 
“dynamically carried out.” 

tion seen member the Progres- 
sive school thought and was sponsored 
the General Education Board. such 
valuable for college executives well 
for parents who wish type education 
which departs from the traditional, and 
which places more reliance students 
discipline and educate themselves, without 
employing extrinsic factors induce them 
study. Still the experimental stage, 
has, nevertheless, much suggest its 
spirit and its concrete practices. 


CHILD FOR PROFESSIONAL 
Workers Florence Teagarden. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. pp. $3.25. 


How much the field child psychol- 
ogy has developed demonstrated this 
treatise. decade ago volume child 
psychology was meager its scope, and 
was concerned primarily with the ages in- 
cluded the school years. Now, however, 
many studies infancy and the pre-school 
child are available and possible, this 
volume does, present the mental behavior 
the infant and the child below the age 
six, well that children the 
early years school life considerable 
detail. 

This valuable treatise for teachers 
the early grades although was primarily 
planned for, and adapted to, the use 
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social workers who must have professional 
knowledge children dealing with them 
and their problems. The scope the treat- 
ment wide. may criticized some 
because includes many topics which they 
consider irrelevant psychology 
yond its purview. For example, there are 
chapters heredity with emphasis upon 
its applications case treatment; the bio- 
logical facts and processes concerned with 
the child into the world”; the 
adopted child; the care, feeding and train- 
ing the infant; and the broken home. 
But evident that there value hav- 
ing complete handbook which deals not 
only with the personal and individual reac- 
tions children but also with their social 
behavior and problems. widening the 
scope the book beyond the narrower 
limits earlier psychology, the author 
has enhanced its value its readers. 

The explanation for its wide range may 
seen the origin the course. was 
planned the suggestion social execu- 
tive who wished the traditional course 
child psychology modified include the 
facts and subjects which case workers and 
social agencies need and find helpful, and 
this group that the author directed 
her attention writing the book. The 
emphasis placed upon mental hygiene 
rather than mental pathology; upon posi- 
tive, constructive development rather than 
prehensive survey the personal and social 
factors involved child behavior. 

scholarly work. Within its pages 
are included wide range recent contri- 
butions the subject, and ample and care- 
fully-chosen bibliographies point the way 
more extended excursions reading 
standard books and important investigations. 
Even used without the additional reading 
which indicated, the book itself gives 
unusually full and adequate body mate- 
rials, and covers thoroughly the area which 
purports include. After one surfeited 
with some the popular, romantic psy- 
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read one which scientifically sound, and 
which assumes that child psychology 
serious study pursued serious work- 
ers. not without significance that 
throughout the chapters sections from the 
Children’s Charter are quoted, and that 
printed toto the end the volume. 
The aim functional; the outcome 
changed children’s behavior, not merely 
present interesting facts for their own 
sake. exhaustive index forty-two pages 
makes possible locate any topic spe- 
cifically and instantly. 

literally packed with materials relevant 
the problems dealing with childhood. 
“must” book for those who are re- 
sponsible for the care and development 


young 


Ripley Clapp. The Viking Press. 415 pp. 

Though this book denominated case 
study two experimental rural schools 
relation with the community, reality 
single case study, projected against the 
background preliminary experiment 
another situation. the story 
Arthurdale, developed result the 
experiment Roger Clark Ballard Me- 
morial School, Jefferson County, Kentucky. 

Arthurdale has been the public tongue 
for some years interesting example 
resuscitated people dwelling com- 
fortable community. little part the 
publicity and prominence given the proj- 
ect has been the result interest and 
support Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt. 
During the World War, many new mines 
were opened Northern West Virginia 
supply the unusual demand for addi- 
tional coal owing the conflict. Among 
others were those the Scott’s Run dis- 
trict, seventy mines along small creek 
four miles length. Ruinous com- 
petition following the war created distress. 
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Added this was the difficulty the de- 
was intense struggle for 
simple existence and subsistence, which 
the mine-workers were fighting losing 
battle. Having driven through this region 
while member the summer session staff 
West Virginia University, the reviewer 
can realize the supreme need these peo- 
ple and the necessity for their rehabilitation. 

The Arthurdale project was begun 
splendid farming region atop the mountains 
some miles away. This book the story 
the resettlement the Scott’s Run inhabi- 
tants, and the attempt enlist their help 
providing education suitable their 
needs. The author the volume, Miss 
Clapp, was for six years secretary Dr. 
John Dewey, and applies his philosophy 
the educational program which was built 
for the school. fitting that should 
write the Introduction. 
“Here report one the small num- 
ber schools our country which have 
made reality out theories about the 
social function schools, and which has 
done creating school which Lin- 
coln’s words about democratic government 
apply; school not only for, but and 
the community; the teachers being leaders 
the movement, since they are them- 
selves identified with the community. 
The report demonstration prac- 
tice the place education building 
democratic life.” thrilling descrip- 
word community having connotation 
rural context which cannot carry 
highly-organized and intricate industrial 
center population. 

The strength the book lies its clear 
descriptions the ways which the needs 
the community were studied, and 
which the resources hand were used 
satisfy them. The State Teachers College 
Fairmont, West Virginia, and the faculty 
the School Education West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, both 
close hand, co-operated setting the 
program, and developing curriculum 
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suited the needs the people such 
community. Grants were made founda- 
tions and the county school system. 
Among the phases the work which are 
included this report are adult educa- 
tion, civic and social clubs, community ac- 
tivities, co-operatives, the curriculum, farm- 
ing, health, food problems, home and school 
relations, interests pupils, libraries, parent 
activity, playgrounds, programs, school gar- 
dens, school shops, social education, and 
trips. All this clearly reflects the philos- 
ophy the school revealed definition 
the author, when she says: socially 
functioning school school which as- 
sumes intrinsic part its undertaking 
co-operative working with the people the 
community and all its educational agencies 
community problems and needs with 
reference their effect the lives the 
children and adults. Its special concern 
with the process growth and develop- 
ment” (page 65). The emphasis placed 
upon the “minimum essentials” com- 
munity life. 

The points excellence the book are 
found its description progressive 
school action. illustrates the necessity 
using the real problems community life 
starting point, and the dictum the 
character Mrs. Wiggs the Cabbage 
religion man who suffering from 
chilblains. Health, agricultural success, so- 
cial living, and joint community living form 
the basis for community living and action. 

The book, however, has weaknesses 
well. For example, when, discussing the 
Scotch-Irish tradition, the main subheads 
are square-dancing, fiddling, fiddle-making, 
balladry, children’s songs, and mouth-harp- 
ing and jig-dancing, one fears that there 
are some the sturdier elements the 
tradition John Knox which have been 
overlooked. thumbing through the index 
one finds total absence such words 
morals, church life, religion, needs, and re- 
sponsibilities. All these are the Scotch- 
Irish There are other “cultural 
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besides those quilt-making and 
square-dancing. One has the feeling that 
the “cultural” defined here what 
usually called civilization rather than cul- 
ture. least, without detracting from 
what has been accomplished Arthurdale, 
one can suggest that the program should 
expanded include some things which have 
always been considered have supreme 
values. 

Many leading thinkers believe that the 
“American includes spiritual 
well physical, intellectual, and social qual- 
ities; fine wel las practical arts; religious 
culture well agriculture; music 
universal appeal well ballad and folk 
song; the literature Tennyson 
Longfellow well the rhymes high 
school pupils. Beginning home with the 
surroundings which form the community, 
care must taken that education, begin- 
ning provincial study, does not remain 
so, and does not rob pupils that breadth 
understanding which comes from atten- 
tion the universal culture all times 
and all ages. Properly evaluated, the em- 
phasis upon the community desirable; dis- 
proportionately seen, this emphasis results 
provincialism and disregard the 
more important values. 

good book read, “to weigh and 
consider,” perhaps times, “to dispute.” 


AND Economic WELL-BEING 
AMERICAN Democracy the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Published 
the National Education Association. 
227 pp. 

Bound unusually attractive format 
with blue covers and gilt back-strip this 
report the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion contains valuable chapters the gen- 
eral relations between economic well-being 
and education. factual study well. 
The purpose the report provide 
reliable data upon which may planned 
far-reaching expansion public education 


because means such education that 
youth can best prepared for economic 
productiveness and independence. 
through education that the quality and scope 
productiveness are advanced, and only 
through educational opportunity 
nation replenish and 
The Report advocates general 
education that has its purpose broad 
social intelligence economic problems, 
better understanding industrial relations, 
co-operative attitudes, higher general me- 
chanical competency, scientific competency, 
leadership the study basic economic 
problems, early development economic 
contributions, consumer education, avoca- 
tional interests and health effected 
economic satisfactions. 

the Commission’s conviction that 
occupational education should rest upon 
understanding economic and vocational 
trends, and the need more semi-skilled 
and skilled workers. The present unemploy- 
ment problem chiefly concerned with the 
unskilled brackets. Increasingly, the need 
for more technical workers will impose 
upon public and higher education the re- 
sponsibility for training such One 
step toward general vocational fitness 
these times the extension public edu- 
cation beyond the present twelve years 
fourteen years. But the time factor alone 
not sufficient. There pressing need 
well-planned, continuous education, thor- 
oughly integrated, instead the present 
wide-spread fortuitous vocational education. 

All this advance economic prepared- 
ness implies, course, larger expenditures 
for education, and the Report supplies im- 
pressive arguments behalf financial 
support. Not little this support can 
come from improved uses the school plant 
and equipment. The waste public educa- 
tion today notorious, and much 
caused lack wise planning and 
clearly viewed objective toward which all 
agencies the school are directed co- 
ordinated effort. also likely that the 
national income will increase. But major 
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significance the possibility that in- 
formed citizenry which understands the 
need education and its general proce- 
dure will readily respond the need 
giving support what thus more clearly 
understood. 

This Report, well others sponsored 
the Commission, far-seeing, states- 
man-like document, and indicates that edu- 
cators are fully awake the need 
adapting the nation’s schools the times. 


THE REVIVAL THE HUMANITIES 
Patricia 
Beesley. The Columbia University Press. 
201 pp. $2.00. 

the midst vast literature con- 
cerned with curriculum reconstruction, and 
much, not most, it, stressing the ex- 
pansion and development social science, 
comes this little volume the revival 
humanistic studies means comprehen- 
sive courses. thirty-seven colleges such 
courses are now accepted part the 
curriculum, The author offers, tabular 
form detailed survey the origin and 
content and purpose these courses. The 
first, according this survey, were intro- 
duced Scripps College and Stephens 
College 1928. the same year, hu- 
manities program was introduced New 
Jersey State Teachers College. The com- 
prehensive course fusion fine arts, 
literature, music, philosophy, 
the humanities program varies. may 
confined music and art appreciation; may 
comprehend general literature and the his- 
tory civilization, world literature, 
history art, introduction philosophy. 
Whatever the type the program may 
its purpose help the student become 
acquainted with the cultural heritage 
the race, general appreciation, understand- 
ing and taste, broad knowledge cul- 
tural values and ideas. The author believes 
that the course development the hu- 
manities programs will directed the 
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content courses Comparative Litera- 
ture and other fields concerned with the 
comparative method, such comparative 
religion, comparative philology, and com- 
parative studies schools arts. More- 
over, her prophecy that these programs 
will increasingly provide aesthetic experi- 
ences for the student, and thereby supple- 
ment his interest the sterner and more 
prosaic problems the social sciences. 
Miss Beesley’s study gives evidences 
careful scholarship. Her notes are volumi- 
nous; the bibliography impressive. The 
book great value college administra- 
tors who this time may coping with 
the problem adjusting their respective 
colleges the times. Whether one accepts 
President Hutchins’ pattern, some other, 
the fact that thirty-seven colleges are now 
supporting humanistic studies leads one 
expect that within the next few years this 
supplementation social science program will 
reach many more colleges and universities. 
The present volume critical study 
the new programs, now largely experi- 
mental, Out them will probably de- 
rived better understood purpose and de- 
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Gunston Mexico Rupert 
Grayson. Dutton and Co. 284 pp. 
$2.00. 


Mix Mexico, the Toltecs, Fascism—and 
Gunston Cotton together and the result 
bound high adventure. There are 
dangerous moments the present story. 
Romance plays its tragic role. Don Diego 
Ibanez Cordovera who wears dark 
glasses sinister villain, perhaps more 
pitied than condemned. Caprice and her 
maid are charming pair one could 
wish know. The story moves rapid 
pace; there not dull moment any- 
where. Mexican politicos, night clubs, 
warning notes, suave—too suave—waiters, 
here the material for action and suspense. 
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Let granted that the story fantastic; 
what it? doubt the Toltecs once 
upon time were noble race and there 
doubt that the Toltecs succeeded hid- 
ing much their wealth before the con- 
queror came. And without doubt, among 
the Mexicans are not few who have Tol- 
tec blood their veins. this may, 
Gunston Cotton ran into fantastic but 
nasty plot. The reader will not lay down 
the story until has read through. 
Then will long for more. 


How Green Was Rich- 
ard Llewellyn. The Macmillan Co. 495 
$2.75. 

Not long ago eminent New Dealer 
sneeringly referred “the old buggy days,” 
and more than one dreamer the “good 
old days” has been prodded the mod- 
ernist wake up—and live. Our whole 
educational philosophy seems domi- 
nated this spirit. But here novel 
that memorializes other times when peace 
and plenty prevailed, when honesty and 
faith and trust enmantled community life, 
and the simple values reigned supreme. 
this propaganda reactionist has 
sweet flavor. The nostalgia creates may 
saccharine sentimentalism, but deep 
down the listener—or reader—something 
stirs, something that hungers for the bread 
times when greed and lust for power 
had not yet polluted the countryside. How 
Green Was Valley brief interlude 
gross realistic literature. There will 

many sighs among its readers. 

The story told Huy Morgan, 
one-time Welsh miner, 
over the days that are more. his child- 
hood and youth and young manhood the 
mines yielded steady employment and real 
sovereigns, which Saturdays were 
dropped with clinking music into the white 
aprons womenfolk they sat before 
their cottages awaiting the return their 
men. Good food was plentiful, brandy broth 


lay 


sent its fumes throughout the clean home- 
place. Dance and song and games 
Love the hill-side, marriage and birth 
accompanied the laughter and tears 
friendly neighbors—there was joy and con- 
tentment Chapel. Life ran its course 
Wales that was unmindful England 
anyone And one did not weep alone. 
The community shared all moods and emo- 
tions. was idyllic communal existence 
far lovelier than any Marxs and Engels en- 
visioned. 

Then wages were cut. Agitators coun- 
seled organization. Unionism became new 
and baffling objective. Strikes ensued. The 
old days were gone. 

one reads the story the music Huy 
Morgan’s words there unfolds the tragic 
drama spirit slowly being crushed new 
forces for which and his kith and kin 
were wholly unprepared. And clear 
that Huy symbolizes all the millions who 
since 1900 have been pushed and pulled 
into social complexity beyond their under- 
standing. Much being written about the 
underprivileged, the forgotten man, bewil- 
dered youth. Mr. Llew ellyn has chosen 
write that vast number men and 
women who can still remember other times, 
and who are wandering the midst ad- 
vancing chaos. Centuries hence there may 
arise authors who will choose this present 
period for novels profound pathos and 
tragedy which the heroes and heroines 
will the stranded generation for whom 
the new was hideously strange. And the 
more deep-seeing those future writers 
doubt will know whom blame for the 
chaos the twentieth century. And li- 
braries exist that future time, docu- 
mentary films this period still can 
shown, How Green Was Valley will 
revealing page from even earlier 
age economic barbarism. 

Perhaps the author has overlooked the 
inequalities the green valley. was not 
altogether green even. Certainly its 
soil rested the seeds weedy growth al- 
ready pushing upward but unseen. This, 
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course, true. But the novel lingers upon 
deeper note—the simplicity human re- 
lations, the genuineness social fellow- 
ship, the joy being able trust one an- 
other. These are values which are laughed 
these times tension and struggle 
for survival. But them lie the founda- 
tions social living. Mr. Llewellyn has 
given forgotten view reality. How 
Green Was Valley basically not eco- 
nomic; ethical. reminds that man 
does not live bread alone. can survive 
only faith his fellow men. 


Dutton and 236 pp. $2.00. 


Here delightful mystery yarn that 
involves unusual treasure hunt and 
wise old parrot. There is, course, 
secret message which decoded 
expert phonetist. More than this, there 
island called Table-Top with foul 
growth and such spiders crawl about 
nightmare. Mr. Phillpotts supplies much 
information about treasure trove from the 
old Incas, and there more than touch 
racism and Altogether, the 
story lifts the reader out the humdrum 
war news and economic dislocations into 
world full hypnotic adventure which 
lures him into belief that all this struggle 
for treasure chest might well have hap- 
pened. The characters the story are 
plausible. Benny Boss’s ghost floats through 
the pages. The mother Tom Alymer 
well drawn, and one may meet her kind 
almost any avenue luxe. One can 
sympathize with Pardo. One would like 
have Alvarez friend. But certain 
that the reader will not want locate 
Table-Top with its chimney-like volcanoes 
providing still there after the fearful 
holocaust which accompanies the finding 
the treasure. Table-Top the kind 
story that Hollywood fans would delight 
see color film. 
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Glaspell. Published Frederick 
Stokes. 296 pp. $2.50. 

the midst numerous writings the 
realistic themes war and economic dis- 
tortions comes this extraordinary novel 
form realism which late has been 
somewhat neglected American writers. 
may said that the problem which Miss 
Glaspell analyzes with profound insight has 
never been more deftly and beautifully han- 
dled than this novel. The character 
Lydia will surely find prominent place 
the American fictive Hall Fame. She 
portrayed probably only woman 
could interpret her. The Chippman family 
may seem the casual reader unreal; 
those familiar with the quirks human 
nature such family, and the father par- 
ticular, can probably found every 
community. 

book flawless style and the 
main sound, important 
point out that the author’s delineation 
Hertha strikes discordant note. Hertha’s 
devotion her long lost brother Joe 
understandable. view her poignant 
longing for her brother expressed letters 
him which she never sent, extremely 
difficult accept Hertha’s attitude toward 
John who, although not her brother, even- 
tually, are asked believe, assumes 
her mind the role brother, and therefore 
creates her profound shock when 
asks her marry him. Miss Glaspell fails 
present Hertha this particular 
convincing character. Inasmuch the en- 
tire problem the life Lydia, who 
Hertha’s daughter, centers the tragedy 
her mother’s life, the plot seems this 
reviewer fail its very foundation. 
the time that Hertha was writing her let- 
ters Joe, her brother, she was fifteen 
years old. She was eighteen when she mar- 
ried John. How was possible during these 
three short years for John loom her 
mind brother, marriage with whom 
seemed her incestuous, Miss Glaspell fails 
make convincing. our own opinion, 
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such transfer emotion would real life 
impossible. 

One cannot praise too highly Miss Glas- 
pell’s artistry style. The plot unfolds 
quietly, with such depth feeling, and 
with such simplicity, that although one 
aware sinister background and impend- 
ing shock, the approach gradual and 
the suspense ingeniously handled that the 
author’s craftsmanship completely 
the unfolding art her characters and 
incidents. There far more the book 
than appears the surface. 

Perhaps Miss Glaspell did not intend 
but the proximity the cemetery the 
Chippman home and the tragedy that be- 
falls the father are symbolical the kind 
emotional collapse which follows upon 
gross misunderstanding. The story is, 
fact, concerned basically with the role 
understanding social life. all the 
Chippmans had only taken time under- 
stand, the fatalities would have been pre- 
vented. For this reason The Morning 
Near stands forth dramatized ex- 
position the far-reaching fact that high 
percent human misery social 
discord rooted mass indifference the 
value taking time understand attitudes. 
Although, stated above, Hertha’s mis- 
ported, accepting given, the conse- 
quences follow with irresistible sequence. 

not unlikely that those who read 
this novel with insight will want discuss 
with their friends. our guess that 
offers rich material for controversial dis- 


cussion. 


Bentley. The Macmillan Co. 475 pp. 
$2.50. 

this historical novel Miss Bentley de- 
votes her distinguished talents portraying 
life and events during the Civil War be- 
tween King Charles and the Parliament 
and the resulting rise power Oliver 
Cromwell and the eventual Restoration 
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following the inept rule Richard Crom- 
well. Against brilliant and authentic tap- 
estry filled with scenes industrial Eng- 
land, Miss Phyllis tells the story Pen- 
ninah Clarkson, John Thorpe, and Francis 
Ferrand, these three being actors the 
usual triangle. Penninah, the daughter 
weaver, engaged marry John 
Thorpe; then enters Francis Ferrand, Pen- 
ninah’s distant cousin. dashing cavalier 
and royalist, entrances Penninah. Later, 
while John the wars, Francis meets 
Penninah again, their love consummated, 
and eventually child, Christopher, 
born. The husband hears about his wife’s 
infidelity, ignores her for four years, later 
forgives. 

The simple plot, however, sufficient 
for Miss Bentley evolve the larger story 
the struggle between the Puritans and 
the Royalists because excessive taxation. 
The book packed with historical details 
which one can accept authentic because 
the author’s reputation meticulous 
student history. One learns, therefore, 
not little old England, and informed 
regarding the exact causes the English 
Civil War. the beginning, the struggle 
was not between Puritan and Royalist but 
between Royalists who were aided the 
Puritans, and King Charles. was not 
even first conflict between the Royal- 
ists and the King, himself. Charles had 
yielded demands for lighter taxes there 
probably would not have been war, but 
refused accede. The rising Puritan 
Roundheads became valuable allies the 
oppressed Royalists and together 
forces overcame Charles. All this told 
with the grace and vigor Miss Bent- 
ley’s artistry. Unlike the realistic novels 
concerned with modern economic and 
social questions, The Power 
Glory restrained, subtle its handling 
delicate themes, and more comprehen- 
sive its treatment. One aware that 
beneath the narrative moves Miss Bent- 
ley’s distrust toward dictatorships 
steady faith the triumph those forces 
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which are loosely called democratic. The 
novel, therefore, ends note hope. 
Perhaps would have been more timely 
its final word had been thundering 


defiance. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Norton and Company. 283 
pp. $2.75. 

For volume that compilation lec- 
tures such title could possess “dangerous” 
possibilities. intended seduce the 
courageous reader? Or, can that 
was designed serve danger signal 
which screams “Hands Off!” the peace 
mind the conservative reader? No— 
the author explains foreword that his 
title has religious significance! this 
scientific humanist Dangerous Thoughts 
takes the place established church. 

Educators will find these lectures fully 
much food for thought they could 
glean from five-day convention which 
all the addresses were delivered the 
principal speaker. For words are used 
Lancelot Hogben express ideas, and the 
ideas originate mind that thinks. And 
pungent irony times accompanies 
the expression these ideas because 
the author has clear vision the social 
havoc that being wrought complacency 
the minds his contemporaries. Let 
those who have power act read. Then, 
forewarned, complacency will perish from 
its own guilt. 

The creed the scientific humanist 
serts the need for far-reaching reformation 
the content education endow the 
pursuit knowledge with sense social 
relevance” (p. 18). The author would 
have this reformation take place so- 
ciety functioning under new “social con- 
tract.” This contract enlists “expert knowl- 
ledge for the service our common hu- 
manity” (p. 23) and replaces democracy. 
The author believes that hap- 
pens democracy its present form will not 
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survive. dying its own inherent 
dilatoriness world which demands de- 
cisive courses and prompt decisions” (p. 
22). Unless democracy accepts his social 
contract, the author predicts the doom 
Fascism which, “dominated the death 
wish,” the “reaction outraged human 
nature endowed with enough intelligence 
exasperated, and too demoralized ex- 
plore alternative constructive use for the 
new powers hand” (pp. 20-1). These 
edge and its practical applications human 
use. protectors the status quo de- 
mocracy these are indeed dangerous 
thoughts. those who would preserve the 
most precious values democracy from 
inevitable destruction, even the expense 
complacency, the thoughts make sense. 

The social contract the scientific hu- 
manist, your reviewer understands the 
author’s conception it, combines the best 
features democracy with the noblest 
ideals socialism attempt ward 
off inevitable Fascism. deliberate 
halfway stand between Communism and 
Fascism. his foreword, Hogben reminds 
his Marxist friends that there would have 
been Marxists had Karl Marx been 
forced make straight choice between 
Disraeli and Gladstone. does not ex- 
plore the perhaps “dangerous” speculation 
what benefits might have accrued 
the modern world had Marx made that 
choice. Karl Marx founded whole dy- 
nasty dangerous thought, and his social 
theories were not unrelated the scien- 
tific and technological knowledge his day. 
the chapter “Marxism and the Mid- 
dle Classes” (Chapter Hogben, him- 
self, shows how the weakness Marxism 
lies “the results produced when less in- 
telligent people apply conclusions which 
Marx drew from events his own time 
different social situation our own 
generation” (p. 197). How can the social 
contract the scientific humanist en- 
dowed with dynamic quality self-re- 
vision that will protect from similar 
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fate? Our author recognizes that Britain 
this will require “new personnel poli- 
tics,” “new organs government” and 
“new consultative bodies” (p. 208), and 
points the examples Iceland and 
Sweden. Fortunately, has faith enough 
the British race (or, specialized 
able compliment himself and his coun- 
trymen for “our facility for sweating 
through our moral pores when feel the 
need get guilt out the body politic” 
(p. 46). This remarkable virtue should 

make such formidable task comparatively 
easy. 

The author his best when discussing 
the place “Naturalistic Studies the 
Education the Citizen” (Chapter VI). 
gifted historian science, here speaks 
with authority. believes that “science 
for citizenship must permeated with the 
historical outlook and taught the closest 
association with historical studies” (p. 112). 
deplores what his own undergraduate 
education had been called “the historical 
approach because the tedium the lecture 
room was from time time relieved 
lantern slides bearded and very much 
superannuated scientists their birth- 
places,” and “how serial obituaries great 
uncles who had gone before helped 
return the matter hand with re- 
doubled zest” (p. 113). This not what 
would have for his humanism with 
its roots the scientific outlook.” History 
science for the citizen should not per- 
petuate the obituary tradition, but closely 
related the teaching social and eco- 
nomic history. The law follows: course 
general science adapted the require- 
ments should oriented 
towards the elucidation the major con- 
structive achievements natural knowledge 
the evolution civilization” (p. 112). 

Although the author expresses his law 
with all the italicized formality old- 
fashioned textbook physics, what 
really advocates would appear more 
liberal type education, for would not 
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have “live languages taught the old dead 
way” (p. 118). Yet, not what would 
called “Capital Progressive the 
United States—or what calls “Ex- 
perimental Educationalist,” for closes 
one his best lectures the following 
words: 

“Experimental educationalists have replaced 
brainwork divorced from handwork with hand- 
work divorced from brainwork. vital problem 
education today end the false antithesis 
between handwork and brainwork. wish 
build society which can guarantee leisure for 
everybody and safeguard everybody against pover- 
making the fullest use science, the prac- 
tical man will have more intellectual, 
and the intellectual will have function unless 
also practical man.” (p. 119) 


The opinions Hogben, the biologist, 
are worth reading and Prejudice” 
(Chapter IIT) and “Planning for Hu- 
man Survival” (Chapter VII), well 
his eulogy upon the intellectual courage 
Havelock Ellis (Chapter X). the popu- 
lation problem sees the fate civiliza- 
tion. deplores the fact that the “Mal- 
thusian mythology” should find modern ad- 
herents. His own approach the problem 
leads him conclude that “If fertility and 
mortality remain indefinitely their pres- 
ent level, the population England and 
Wales will reduced one-half its pres- 
ent size hundred years hence. then 
would declining the rate per 
cent per generation, and would reduced 
one fifth its present size two hundred 
years hence” (p. 124). improve the 
situation says, “We have make the 
four-child family fashionable,” and notes 
that “Birth controllers are usually incapable 
counting beyond two” (p. 125), and 
that “Up date scheme has provided 
sufficient incentive raise fertility” (p. 
127). The problem goes deep into the 
mores social and economic life, and 
discussed with feeling more than one 
chapter this book. 

The author would place his four-child 
family modest, but comfortable home 
the country surrounded flowers, and 
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appears sure his typical woman 
would happy there, for says, 

“Miss Ellen Wilkinson not sound biologist 
shrewd social psychologist when she expresses 
surprise and anger because German women re- 
spond Hitler’s promise home and husband. 
Home life under almost any conditions offers 
more scope for initiative than the privilege 
strap-hanging one the London Passenger 
Transport Board’s amenities the daily ex- 
hilarations commercial typing and the thrills 
lunch Lyons teashop.” (p. 136) 


believes that when civilized countries 
come realize the menace racial extinc- 
tion women may well able dictate 
their own terms, and does not care 
enter into masculine speculation what 
the terms will be. However, takes 
strong stand one consideration—that 
monstrous injustice expect men 
undertake the financial responsibilities 
parenthood and agree equal pay for equal 
work” (p. 137). 

Speaking teachers mathematics this 
author who has successfully taken their 
subject the millions says that “Clarity 
Not Enough” (Chapter Teachers are 
warned that they must distinguish between 
pediatrics and pedagogy, and that emphasis 
belongs upon the problem-subject instead 
upon the problem-child. The teacher this 
subject must “discover what discourages his 
pupils and convey them some his own 
enthusiasm” (p. 178); must not at- 
tribute his own failure the inferiority 
his must not fail teach 
that things must thoroughly 
memorized” (p. 170), and through history 
the slow progress intellectual achieve- 
ment down through the ages, instead 
repeatedly asserting that such 
statements are obvious. fact, the author 
declares, “If took education seriously 
Stalin takes engineering, should pun- 
ish the statement ‘it obvious’ with the 
option five pounds thirty days” (p. 
164). Teachers mathematics are also 
warned against the use technical mathe- 
matical terms when simpler terms give the 
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pupil clearer meaning. Speaking against 
those who fail this the author says, 
“The good English word something not 
sufficiently technical. The applied mathema- 
tician only happy when has called 
body, and has thus made the sentence 
which buried coffin” (p. 178). 
wants children think mathematics 
fun.” 

With the nomenclature the so-called 
science economics Hogben picks seman- 
tic quarrel, says that “economics, like theol- 
ogy, borrows its terms from common 
speech, defines them sense different 
from and often opposite their accepted 
meaning, erects stone wall verbal logic 
craftily concealed foundations, and de- 
fies the plain man scale it” (p. 102). 
accuses economists” hiding 
behind “barricade paradox which, 


(i) Wealth what you have and the man next 
door has not; 

(ii) had it, what you have would not 
wealth; 

(iii) Hence there can wealth without scarc- 

(iv) Since there cannot scarcity there 
plenty, there cannot plenty there 
wealth; 

(v) there were wealth, there would 
economics; 

(vi) Since have economics, cannot have 


plenty. (p. 97) 


Our scientific humanist will have nothing 

Not all the words this maker 
phrases are impertinent. Your reviewer 
apologizes for having 
choices those quoted the review. There 
are subjects about which Hogben expresses 
opinion. For example, says that “any- 
thing might say about the futility social 
studies our universities has been said 
with more vigour and effect Bernard 
Shaw and Wells. Those who will 
not heed Moses and the prophets will not 
heed me” (p. 147). 

However, the author has used his right 
freedom speech freely and the subtle 
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jibes his ironic wit have missed few like- 
targets. wrote wartime, and the 
“censor” removed his final chapter. This 
sours his wit, and exclaims (p. 281), 
not free agent. The row asterisks below 
stand for the Empire. 
Sir, whereof was thy wit, and for what 
purpose given? 
Harriet SHOEN 


Macic Mororways Norman Bel 
Geddes. Illustrated. Random House. 297 
$3.50. 

Here book that will make motorists 
gulp with excitement. Those who had 
patience and time enough wait line 
see the “Futurama” the World’s Fair 
last year will recognize this book re- 
statement that remarkable exhibit. 
the dream master designer, whose 
creations stage and within industry have 
brought new beauty and facility human 
contrivance. Magic Motorways first 
all analyses what wrong with existing 
automobile traffic. Many who drive 
will say “Amen” much what 
writes, and accept the rest, about which 
have been ignorant, probably true. The 
fact that the automobile has placed upon 
American life demands for which 
wholly unprepared. Most highways and 
feeding-lanes are makeshifts, and belong 
transition period between the old trails 
clay roads and perhaps the realization 
Mr. Geddes’ dream. Vast improvements 
have been made enormous cost, but the 
main highways are largely patched links 
existing roads, and not constructed with 
national road plan view. When Mr. 
Geddes suggested N.M.P.A., National 
Motorway Planning Authority, had 
mind nothing less than 
project road making based scientific 
principles and with increasing automobile 
traffic view. The illustrations, many 
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them pictures the Futurama, show 
system highways that are only here and 
there (as California, for example) al- 
ready process development. 

The book indeed story magic with 
plans for controlled traffic with lanes pro- 
vided for fifty, seventy-five and hundred 
miles hour speed, respectively, and 
mechanically devised that the respective 
speeds will automatically maintained 
without danger. Automobile 
have dispatchers, safety devices, comfort, 
and beauty far beyond anything now exist- 
ing. There will four-lane highways 
across the continent; two, three, and more 
decked bridges, controls that will speed 
city traffic and maintain high speed 
around cities. Approaches highways will 
make collision impossible. driver, in- 
toxicated with ease and beauty, should fall 
asleep the wheel radio will wake him 
up. breath-taking vision Motor- 
ing 

The cost? Mr. Geddes does not stop 
consider such prosaic and sordid item. 
Billions spent war might earmarked 
for roads. would theoretically easy 
raise money for roads for munitions. 
But there more than this kind cost 
think about. There the vast engineering 
project with reconstruction cities, new 
construction all along the way from New 
York San Francisco. Perhaps 
year 2040 will come true. Much 
must accepted necessity, for neither 
airplane nor railroad will prevent the multi- 
plication automobiles. Mr. Geddes 
thinks only terms automobile high- 
ways and not all railroads this be- 
cause concentrates the most pressing 
problems. Railroads, course, will never 
abandoned. But motoring has many 
joys that its potentiality for greater speed 
complete safety lies within the destiny 
highway engineering. 

Magic Motorways beautiful book 
and vision socialized planning. Our 
future generations, can believe, will find 
the Americas pattern silvery concrete 
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highways along which young and old may 
race with the wind and birds, and long live 
tell wonder trips. them will not 
seem like music, but ordinary common 
sense. us—well can happy that 
have better roads than the old Conestoga 


edited Vincent Starrett. The Mac- 
millan Co. 247 pp. $2.50. 

other fictive character that many Holmes 
enthusiasts believe that actually lived. 
Tourists England often inquire the way 
his home which shared with Dr. Wat- 
son. Ulysses, King Arthur, Falstaff, Romeo 
and Juliet, and many others the fictive 
Hall Fame appear real enough, but Sher- 
lock Holmes outrivals all them the 
imagination. is, therefore, not surprising 
that group distinguished writers should 
have organized themselves The Irregu- 
lars for the purpose studying all phases 
the great detective’s life. Here new 
chapter literary criticism with vast possi- 
bilities for education and culture. The pres- 
ent volume contains 
among them, “Was Sherlock Holmes 
American?” Christopher Morley; “On 
the Emotional Geology Baker Street” 
Elmer Davis; “Dr. Watson’s Secret” 
Jane Nightwork; “The Care and Feeding 
Sherlock Holmes” Earle Wal- 
bridge; “Sherlock Holmes and Music” 
Harvey Officer; “Mr. Sherlock Holmes 
and Dr. Samuel Johnson” Richard 
Altick; “Sherlock Holmes Pictures” 
Frederick Dorr Steele; 
Holmes Cross-Word” Morley. 
Obviously, the book rich with humor; 
but the authors display skill research 
“The Appointments Baker Street” 
where list characters the Holmes 
cases are arranged alphebetized an- 
notated list. This chapter Edgar 
Smith one hundred pages long, and con- 
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tains map showing bird’s-eye view 
Baker Street. 

With the present high peak interest 
detective stories students literature 
must recognize that here type fiction 
that not only has distinguished history but 
possibilities yet only superficially realized. 
The detective story fascinates not because 
the reader’s interest crime, but be- 
cause man aroused the unknown and 
demands answer. The best detective 
stories are brilliant examples reasoning 
the basis observation. Interest 
Sherlock Holmes lies his uncanny powers 
observation. The wide range his con- 
tacts, his far-flung reading, his devotion 
attest the kind person 
well might have been real life. The fact 
that there has developed 
Holmesiana sponsored many lovers 
detective stories the world over, among 
them considerable number educated 
and cultured men and women, should not 
overlooked those who look upon de- 
tective stories with contempt. the latter 
will read 227B and Mr. Starrett’s earlier 
volume The Private Life Sherlock 
Holmes they will all the richer for the 
experience. hope that The Irregulars 
and other students Sherlock Holmes will 
discover further facts and spin additional 
theories the end that Holmes and his 
career may even better understood. 


PHILOSOPHY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY JOHN Dewey, 1882- 
1939 Milton Halsey Thomas. Intro- 
duction Herbert Schneider. Co- 
lumbia University Press. 246 pp. $3.00. 
This second edition the Bibliography 

John Dewey appears ten years after the 

first edition. amazing assembly 

titles and tables contents together with 

list important writings about Dewey. 

these titles one may follow almost year 
year the outlines the story Dewey’s 
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growth from young student psychology 
what today—a world figure and 
candidate for immortality. What strikes 
the eye, also, the fact that since his re- 
tirement the age seventy Mr. Dewey 
has been active much larger stage than 
before. Now eighty fresh and 
vigorous, apparently, earlier years. 
gives promise continuous creativeness 
which will require, hope, third edi- 
tion his bibliography 1950. his 
alertness and world-sweeping interests are 
the fruits his philosophy, his avid search 
for ever deeper meanings experience, 
may that therein lies the secret 
longevity. More than most philosophers, 
Dewey keeps his feet the ground. For 
him this world enough. Within its bounds 
lie the secrets that man should make his 
own for larger and finer living. one 
turns the pages this Bibliography and 
notes the progress Dewey’s mind, his 
indefatigable industry, his courage, and his 
widening circumference interests the 
wonder grows how can keep the 
pace. But today still moves with elastic 
step. His mind bounds with the events 
the hour. sense might said that 
this Bibliography the outlined story 
the development unique mind. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


AMERICAN WHITE PAPER, THE STORY 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY AND THE 
and Robert Kintner. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. 107 pp. $1.00. 


Contemporary history chronicled 
countless ways means many vehicles. 
The day-by-day historical record world 
events available the reader student 
complete abridged form—in news- 
papers, magazines, radio broadcasts and of- 
ficial documents—but usually uncollated 
form. Historians traditionally await the 
passage time for the collation and inter- 
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pretation basic facts order that per- 
spective may properly adjusted. 

The experiment contemporary history 
which Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner 
have developed American White Paper 
therefore may something shock 
the traditionalist, may even considered 
journalistic stunt. They tell the kind 
story which customarily allowed 
through brewing process the minds 
the historians, emerge decade two 
later the form the familiar history 
books. the authors and publisher, 
those who like our current events hot 
off the historical griddle, have this book 
most timely, informative, and intimate 
record American foreign policy and 
world happenings, from the Munich Pact 
the Second World War. 

American White Paper journalism 
its best terms historical blending. 
Messrs. Alsop and Kintner, reputedly the 
best-known younger 
Washington, set out describe American 
foreign policy line with the chronological 
events occurring since the Munich crisis 
1938. The range subjects wide, the 
details intimate and, are prone as- 
sume, authentic. They tell how the 
President meets his fellow policy-makers 
breakfast his private White House cham- 
bers block out foreign policy plans; 
transatlantic telephone calls the dead 
night and frequent cables from Ambassa- 
dors Bullitt, Wilson, and Kennedy, report- 
ing the European crises; plans lift 
the embargo and yet “keep America out 
war”; the hopes and fears, opinions 
and beliefs which determined action the 
world situation the latter months. 

There the intimate story the historic 
transatlantic call from Ambassador Bullitt 
Poland. Appeasement had failed, had 
American pleas for peace. The emphasis 
foreign policy suddenly shifted the Amer- 
icas, and the authors tell the drive for 
hemispheric unity front for wartime 
problems and post-war chaos. There 
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discussion the ersatz policy attempted 
until Hitler took over Czechoslovakia, and 
its required adjustment after the fait 
accompli, Comments the heretofore in- 
correctly told story the French air mis- 
sion make arresting reading, the 
intimate details the Pan-American con- 
ference Lima, and the wholly astonishing 
story that the United States, well Eng- 
land and France who refused credit the 
incredible, had been warned early 
1934 against the probability Nazi- 
Soviet pact. 

The authors credit President Roosevelt 
and our present policy-makers with de- 
termined desire stay out war fol- 
lowing Mr. Roosevelt’s avowed policy 
“methods short war aid the democra- 
American citizens all walks life 
will interested the authors’ forecasts 
our policy-makers’ probable reactions 
the three great alternatives the future now 
holds: (1) That the democracies will win 
the war without our active aid; (2) That 
the war will develop into prolonged stale- 
mate; and (3) That the democracies will 
seriously threatened with defeat the 
dictatorships. The implication that Mr. 
Roosevelt, were still office and the 
democracies are threatened with defeat, 
would refuse send troops abroad, but 
likely would send ships, airplanes and sup- 
plies large quantities. interesting 
note, however, that the authors suggest 
that few men are “more deeply sensible” 
than President Roosevelt, the entrepreneur, 
the probable effect Americans 
world under the dictatorship Hitler 


Stalin. 
GEHNER 


Herring. Norton, 468 pp. $3.75. 
Utopians have long lamented the sordid- 

ness and hypocrisy the American party 

system. The word “politician” has un- 
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pleasant connotation, and say that per- 
son “in politics” usually means that 
feeding the public trough and trying 
nose away any others who want share 
the graft. And totalitarians, whatever their 
tone red, point democracy not only 
foul, but, what them worse, inef- 
ficient. can’t get things done without 
fearful waste time and endless compro- 
mise. All this criticism has within ele- 
ments truth Mr. Herring shows with 
scholarly pen. American politics does in- 
volve machine control, propaganda, pres- 
sure groups and lobbies, patronage, plum 
trees, bossism, and bureaucracy. One might 
add that politics everywhere inevitably de- 
pends upon some all these agencies. 
The important thing, however, the ob- 
jective. What sought throughout the 
party system adjustment new needs, 
new problems. That much abused word 
“democracy” (with definitions 
tum) defined Mr. Herring terms 
the party set-up. ““The democratic way lies 
not the preservation any fixed set 
institutions nor rule any one set in- 
terests, but the constant readaptation 
ideals and organizations answer emerg- 
ing social demands.” Democracy means 
flexibility and criticism and change. Each 
party checks the other, and thereby 
certain balance, teetering sure, 
attained. Again, 


Democracy may assert that the people rule, but 
how can the roots this consent tapped? 
Government deals with limited phases com- 
munity activity. Adjustment decentralized, 
widespread, and nongovernmental 
vital democracy. Thus true community 
maintained. 


Mr. Herring not only describes the party 
process historical and analytical detail, 
but throughout his unique book there are 
lucid interpretations the democratic way 
life superior any other. 


The objective democratic politics free 
integration parts. Pressure politics involves 
the substitution blocs for broader communal 
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society which has grown alien many citizens. 
What social unity possess largely our 
own conscious creation. 

would most desirable asset 
American democracy all voters could read 
this book, for makes clear understand- 
able language the meaning the sover- 
eignty the people and what political free- 
dom implies. representative government 
must depend upon parties, system 
checks. There are bound conflicts be- 
tween ideas and ideals. But the possibility 
expressing criticism and organizing 
behalf improved change essential 
free people. Mr. Herring describes the 
technics politics, but does always 
against the background that bad politicat- 
ing is, and depressing party rule must 
appear sensitive idealists, the fact that 
the people enjoy the right determine 
change, any means, the guarantee 
individual rights and privileges along all 
lines social living. 

Politics Democracy should have wide 
reading among all men and women who 
love personal freedom. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


THE Panic Hadley 
Cantril, with the assistance Hazel 
Gaudet and Herta Herzog. Princeton 
University Press. 228 pp. $2.50. 

The potentialities and social implications 
propaganda through the vehicle the 
radio are illuminated high degree 
this psychological study the panic result- 
ing from the famous Orson Welles-Mer- 
cury Theater broadcast the evening 
October 30, 1938. regretted 
that this penetrating and provocative social 
document was not brought public atten- 
tion until now (April 15). hoped 
that its content will widely read and its 
findings and inferences widely ventilated 
check against the growing propagandis- 
tic forces today’s world crises. 


innocent little group actors pre- 
imaginative novel, War the Worlds, 
the hope entertaining their listeners “with 
incredible, old-fashioned story appro- 
priate for Hallowe’en.” Instead mere en- 
tertainment, the broadcast created major 
panic. Why? The findings this carefully- 
organized and searching investigation 
the Princeton Radio 
through case studies how and why propa- 
ganda, and especially radio propaganda, 
functions. 

million people heard the broadcast (the 
highest estimate was 12,000,000, made 
the American Institute Public Opinion; 
the Hooper research organization 
estimated 4,000,000). this number 
estimated that 1,200,000 all parts the 
United States were frightened dis- 
Their behavior varied widely, from 
crying and praying, calling police, tele- 
phoning warnings friends, trying 
escape from the impending death from the 
Martians (or was from the Germans, the 
thousands people representing all ages, 
economic status and educational training 
became upset the dramatization. 

The extent the disturbance can 
seen from the following: high school ad- 
ministrators queried after the broadcast in- 
dicated that 250,000 children high 
school age were frightened; telephone com- 
panies the East reported high 
per cent increase volume over the nor- 
mal during the hour the broadcast; radio 
stations reported telephone volume increases 
during and after the program high 
500 per cent over the usual Sunday night 
volume, and mail increases almost high. 
Columbia’s key station New York, 
WABC, received 1770 letters (incidental- 
ly, 1086 favorable, 684 unfavorable); the 
Mercury Theater received 1450 (91 per 
cent favorable). Newspaper interest per- 
sisted until the end the second week after 
the broadcast. 
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discover why many people were 
frightened, the reasons for the fright, and 
the causal factors for panic behavior are 
the purposes which Mr. Cantril and his 
associates applied their investigation. Their 
case studies reveal how the dramatization 
was experienced. Why was “The Invasion 
from Mars” credible the judgment 
many listeners? answer thereto the 
authors point the unusual realism the 
performance; radio accepted vehicle 
for important announcements; prestige 
speakers, wherein the listener was affected 
the institutional and status the 
“Professor Pierson from 
Princeton” was the “expert” reporting 
the scientific aspects the the 
office the Secretary the Interior de- 
scribed the calamity and gave orders for 
descriptions particular oc- 
currences that listener 
imagine typical reaction the an- 
nouncer’s description the escape “gas 
sort yellowish-green” was: stuck 
head out the window and thought 
was getting hot, like fire was 
mention universally-known places, such 
the Empire State Building New York; 
creating the proper elaborate atmosphere 
excite interest and trick 
commonly employed today the dictator. 

late” conditioned the reac- 
tions large number listeners. There 
was “pronounced tendency for those who 
tuned late accept the broadcast 
news,” thereby causing false standard 
judgment applied. Also, “the wide- 
spread habit not paying attention the 
misunderstanding. Knowledge this habit 
leads shrewd politicians and propagandists 
employ extended preliminaries their 

The reasons for fright some listeners 
and not others explained the posses- 
sion non-possession “critical ability,” 
the capacity evaluate the stimulus that 
proper judgment and action follow. Edu- 
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cators will find cheer the survey that 
only about half many people with col- 
lege education, compared those with 
grammar school training, believed the 
broadcast was news report, and acted ac- 
cordingly. But critical ability does not func- 
tion without considerations personal 
susceptibility (insecurity, phobias, worry, 
fatalism, religiosity, lack self-confidence), 
and the “listening situation,” wherein one’s 
immediate environmental circumstances— 
home alone public, absence from 
loved ones, sudden telephonic warnings 
from excited friends—generate unusual re- 
actions. “There were 
around that none had chance 
collect our wits and see what was really the 
one man reported. 

The propagandistic inferences the 
general type broadcast investigated herein 
are course profoundly affected the 
historical setting. Thinking and judgments 
are rooted our culture. Unsettled condi- 
tions, economic insecurity, war scare, im- 
pending crises and disasters upset our equi- 
librium, change our standards judgment 
and frames references. These cultural 
dislocations were manifest the time the 
Orson Welles broadcast (the world was 
shaken the Munich crisis and Hitler’s 
impending invasion Czechoslovakia, for 
example). One frightened listener revealed 
his susceptibility relation world up- 
heaval the remark: “Being are 
troublesome world, anything liable 
happen.” 

Can improve our critical abilities 
through education? The authors draw some 
interesting conclusions which will make 
arresting reading for the educator, the psy- 
chologist, the sociologist, and the common 
garden variety homo sapiens. 

addition the interpretative and 
speculative sections based the inclusive 
case studies this volume, the reader will 
find complete script the Orson Welles 
broadcast and reprint the questionnaire 
for the interviews. 


GEHNER 
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TRAVEL 


Forbes. Illustrated. Dutton and 
Co. 244 pp. $3.00. 


Nassau and the Bahamas are close 
the good old United States that the former, 
particular, has become 
paradise. Here, one told, possible 
buy island, lease it, and live like 
king fearless dictators and the stock mar- 
ket. this elysian realm Rosita Forbes 
went, not explore, but relax, and even 
engage real estate transactions that 
resulted castle her own. Because 
the spreading World War, Miss Forbes 
finds most roads closed people who, like 
herself, are adventure bent. But the old 
road that Columbus blazed still open. 
road that leads not only natural 
beauty and perpetual summer, but 
pirates’ dens and hidden treasure, histori- 
cal foot-prints made Spaniards and Eng- 
lishmen old. Upon these islands Mary 
Read and Anne Bonney loved and hated. 
was among the Bahamas that Buccaneers 
sought temporary haven, with Nassau 
the pirates’ headquarters. Here Black Beard 
hid. our own times, bootleggers found 
safe place store their goods. And now 
tourists and real estate speculators, honey- 
mooners, and tired old folk seek these 
islands fortune, ecstasy, and peace. 

The book first hand personal narra- 
tive intermingled with accounts the 
romantic past given the author local of- 
ficials and natives. The style informal, 
vivid, and full life. The author writes 
not only about what she saw and heard but 
about impressions and emotions born among 
contacts with natives and ruins. our 
guess that after having read the narrative 
most readers will look the sailing-time, 
and begin plan vacation just eastward 
Florida where islets and beaches, and 
palms, and parrots, and soft breezes remind 
the tired child civilization that almost 
his front door the Garden Eden offers 
taste uncontaminated primitive bliss. For 


May 


artist and poet, dreamer and realist, here 
refreshment for body and soul. Miss Forbes 
tells all about it. Others say: It’s true. 


New Federal Writers 
Project. Illustrated. Random House. 708 
$3.00. 

This second volume the general guide 
New York, introduced the handsome 
New York Panorama, supplies well-nigh 
exhaustive source information about New 
York City whole and Manhattan, 
particular. book for visitors. 
Here one finds informing chapters trans- 
portation, hotels, restaurants with cosmo- 
politan menus, shopping, streets, amuse- 
ments, museums, recreation, out-of-town 
and foreign newspapers, and traffic rules. 
The material Manhattan divided into 
zones: Lower Manhattan, the Middle 
West Side, Middle and Upper East Side, 
the Harlems, Upper West Side, and North- 
ern Manhattan. much Manhattan 
the hub the city, there are detailed 
references points interest this island 
including historical and 
worthy churches and buildings, Rockefeller 
Center, museums, bridges, hospitals. 
The Harbor with its incoming rivers and 
studded with islands likewise described 
detail. Brooklyn, The Bronx, Queens, and 
Richmond are more briefly but quite ade- 
quately discussed. The book rich with 
beautiful illustrations and maps. word, 
here the visitor will find practically all that 
needs know order facilitate his 
sojourn the city. 

Not only New York Guide compre- 
hensive and reliable Baedeker, but writ- 
ten excellent style and printed artistic 
format. Here the great metropolis appears 
all its grandeur and romance. The 
reader who does not have opportunity 
see for himself will glean from this book 
knowledge New York one the 
world’s most beautiful cities visit which 
might well the dream all Americans. 
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is, however, changing and growing 
city, and any guide will short time need 
revision. But the present book gives infor- 
mation that likely remain reliable for 
several years. The minor changes not 
affect the story whole. Students city 
life, history, art will profit reading 
this volume. Together with its companion 
volume the only complete guide New 
York written popular and delightful 
style. Visitors the World’s Fair will save 
time and money consulting this hand- 
some cicerone. 


THE WANDERING LAKE Sven Hedin. 
Dutton Co., 291 pp. 
$3.75. 

The name Sven Hedin has long 
been identified with scientific exploration 
the Far East that new book from his pen 
opened with not little excitement. 
particular, Mr. Hedin widely recognized 
the leading authority the Gobi desert. 
the present volume, celebrates the 
confirmation his hypothesis, stated forty 
years ago, that lake Lop-Nor and the two 
rivers that feed it, the Konche-daria and 
the Kum-daria, would the near future 
return the beds which they had occupied 
fifteen hundred years before. They did 
1928. The old channel has romantic 
and historical interest, for was along this 
route that caravans passed late the 
beginning the fourth century A.D. 
Through this area Marco Polo passed. 
While other explorers had confirmed the 
author’s prediction several years ago, was 
not until recently that himself was able 
organize expedition and with his own 
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eyes see the fulfillment his prophecy. 
Thus ends long and heated controversy 
over the course the ancient trade 
route. 

Mr. Hedin happily combines accurate 
scientific description based upon meticulous 
observation with style narrative that 
easily captures the reader’s interest and 
makes possible for him live vicariously 
the adventures that seem inevitable the 
region that Mr. Hedin has made his own. 
the present volume, describes the 
hardships traveling means flotilla 
canoes bound together twos and threes 
and carrying the animals and supplies 
large party scientists 
through waste-land incomparably dis- 
mal and forbidding. Ptolemy Alexan- 
dria 150 A.D. drew map river 
feeding Lop-Nor and old Chinese maps 
show the lake where now located. 
These facts added excitement this mys- 
tery which Hedin sought solve. re- 
view the narrative whole course 
impossible. Suffice that includes reliable 
descriptions flora and fauna, geological 
and geographical phenomena together with 
illustrations and maps which have high 
scientific value. The narrative crisp and 
full details that testify the author’s 
clear-eyed study the territory through 
which passed. Together with Across the 
Desert this volume introduces the 
reader vast and generally unknown 
part Asia about which one has long read 
the history trade but not until now 
understood. Mr. Hedin has 
cinating illumination the old caravan 
route between the Mediterranean and 


China. 


man has earned the right intellectual ambition until has learned 
lay his course star which has never seen—to dig the divin- 
ing rod for springs which may never think great 
thoughts you must heroes well OLIVER 


4 


Spring Storm 


Such calm the street tonight 
only storms can bring 
With the first sudden violence 


That preludes spring. 


The flowering maple branches drip 
Spatters scarlet stain 
Into each paving crack that holds 


pool rain. 


Between the boughs and overhead, 
Through amber light and grey, 


see the winter shadows rise 


And drift away. 
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Review Current Periodical Literature 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


BROWN, HAROLD CHAPMAN, “The Dilemma 
the Present Day The American 
Scholar, 9:164-174. Spring 1940. 

“Ethics has become the militant front the 
social sciences. The apparent stability 
periods gradual change may permit day dream- 
ing but periods crisis not. The problem 
not much discover virtues justify 
those known making for better life.” Either 
that, notions the virtuous life must 
revised. 


March 1940. 

study accidental discoveries accentuates 
the “importance the prepared mind.” 
chance discovery not only involves the phenome- 
non observed, but also the appreciative and 
intelligent observer.” The prepared mind means 
(a) knowledge the past; (b) avoiding rigid 
adherence fixed ideas; (c) readiness for cau- 
tious experimentation, 


“New Orleans: The City That 
Care Forgot.” The Atlantic Monthly. 
484-491. April 1940. 

“It distinguished superb cooking, bad 
climate, excellent manners, some the best and 
also some the worst architecture the land— 
easy-going, pleasure-loving, colorful, odor- 
iferous, church-attending city whose dead are 
buried above ground and whose politics are car- 
ried underground—a city pick-ups, prosti- 
tutes and gamblers—New Orleans old and has 
seen much and little weary, but she still 
beautiful and quietly conscious her charm.” 


DIEHL, CHARLES “Religious Freedom.” 
sociation American Colleges Bulletin, 26: 
25-38. March 1940. 


“Values have discovered felt rather 
than taught. Nothing can kill them more 
quickly than the modern cynicism the pseudo- 
intellectual.” 

“We have the freedom religious, and 
had better seek perpetuate our democ- 
racy and its institutions.” 


“The Need for Economic 
Leadership.” The Teachers College Record. 
April 1940, 


distinction made between science 
economics and controversial cure eco- 
nomic illiteracy recognize that economics 
science based long experience. “Knowledge 
not Neither speculative nor 
wishful thinking.” the facts economics are 
taught, the question illiteracy will solved. 


Hook, “Socialism and the Motives 
Men.” Frontiers Democracy. 6:167. March 
15, 1940. 

“From socialist point view, the good 
society society which human motives are 
diversified, individualized and liberalized.” 

The human motives are now coerced eco- 
nomic insecurity and the arbitrary exercise 
authority man over man, “Socialism does not 
imply the complete transformation human 
nature.” But seeks direct tendencies op- 
portunities are more widespread and see that 
“no one outcast because difference 
race, sex, religion, section, descent.” 


KAUFFMAN, STANLEY. “Wells and the New Gen- 
eration: The Decline Leader Youth.” 
College English. 1:573-582. April 1940. 

Wells, who score years ago was 
“thinking for half Europe,” has lost caste. 
literature pleases neither the modernist nor the 
classicist; education his views are not accept- 
able; science considered the evangelist 
rather than the searcher for truth; politics, 
youth which Marx-intoxicated has deserted 
him. 

But Wells has much offer. prophet 
the future which men good will desire and 
which they will labor achieve.” “Wells 
Beethoven who sometimes very wrong but 
often thunderingly and invincibly true.” 


Lawson, “Why Man Commits Sui- 
cide.” 18:297-299ff. April 1940. 
The almost persons who will commit 

suicide the United States each year need sym- 
pathetic friendship and understanding more than 
anything else. Over half the suicides are among 
the oldest fifth the population, the chief causes 
being melancholia and physical pain. “new 
point view and new incentive” may result 
saving the life the would-be suicide. 


LUNDBERG, FERDINAND. “News-Letters: Revo- 
lution Journalism.” Magazine. 
180:463-473. April 1940. 


ore 
; 
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The mimeographed news letters are issued 
regular intervals each week, two weeks, 
month, containing from two ten pages, with 
circulation from few hundred thirty forty 
thousand, They are competing with newspapets 
purveyors news and have made two important 
discoveries: (a) that significant news what 
happening within few square city blocks the 
earth’s surface and (b) that vital news what 
going happen. 


NEEDHAM, JAMES “Speaking Animals.” 
Natural History. 45:210-214. April 1940. 


Animals gave primitive man half his words. 
They have given picturesque words and works 
creative imagination modern man. The arti- 
cle shows how many homely, terse, and telling 
expressions relate to, are analogies with, ani- 
mals and their behavior. 


“The Program the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission.” The High School 
Journal, 23:101. March 1940. 


The sixteen members composing the commis- 
sion form non-governmental agency, supported 
educational foundation carry forward 
five-year program research. preliminary 
studies has been found that the principal areas 
emphasis, the “problem areas,” are health, un- 
employment, and education. The Commission be- 
lieves that those youths who still remain unem- 
ployed after employers’ labor unions and public 
employment services have done their part must 
concern the government. urges physical 
examinations and athletics for all students. 
advocates publicly-supported student aid pro- 
gram provide for greater equalization edu- 
cational opportunity. 


REYNAUD, “Program for Peace.” The 
Atlantic 165:445-448. April 1940. 


“The new Europe can only built the 
victory the democracies.” After the war de- 
termine the peace, “the British and French de- 
mocracies should convene all free people when 
the present conflict over. The peace the 
world and the rational development trade for 
the benefit all the people cannot achieved 
without not only between nations, 
but between continents.” 


SCHLEICHER, CHARLES “Can Democracy 
Efficient?” Social Education. 4:231-234. April 
1940. 

“Democracies may often inefficient terms 
making decisions rapidly, but terms hu- 
man welfare they compare very favorably with 
dictatorships.” Government now judged its 
efficiency effecting codrdination the eco- 
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nomic forces production terms the more 
abundant life, remain democratic, gov- 
ernment must efficient, powerful and responsi- 


ble. 


SHEEAN, VINCENT. “The Future Europe.” 
Current 51:13-16. January 1940. 


cannot imagine any solution the present 
situation which could permanent, Rather, 
seems me, will the era upon which are 
entering develop into prolonged struggle 
world scale, with uneasy intervals armed and 
nervous peace, with civil discussion and interne- 
cine strife complicating the agony two three 
generations.” 


SILVER, “Emerson and the Idea 
Progress.” American 
March 1940. 


scholarly investigation and critical summary 
his views. She concludes that Emerson did not 
believe the idea progress inevitable law 
nature the “decree benevolent Divin- 
“For him all progress the individual, 
the nation, the race, depended upon man’s 
fuller incarnation the Divine, upon his “in- 
disputable infinitude.” 


THORNDIKE, “Increasing Knowledge and 
Rationality About Economics and Business.” 
Teachers College Record. 41:587-594. April 
1940. 

This plea for better understanding the 
facts and principles economics. The difficulties 
are faced. states: would soon trust free 
discussion boys and girls develop the truths 
algebra physics develop the truth 
economics.” Regarding missionaries for various 
the zealots for capitalism, communism any 
other issue. Errors caused such zeal are more 
excusable than errors caused stupidity sel- 
fishness. any case, long able minds are 
moved study economic phenomena the im- 
personal love truth, and zeal under- 
stand and predict, the science economics which 
they create will worth learning even some 
teachers occasionally mutilate distort it.” 


WHITE, WILLIAM ALLEN. “Candidates the 
Spring.” The Yale Review. 
March 1940. 

analysis made the candidates and 
candidacies both the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties. third term for President Roosevelt 
discussed pro and con. Mr. White believes that 
Mr. Roosevelt can exert greater national leader- 
ship out the presidency than it. 
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Boss, “Non-academic Courses and Cur- 
ricula.” The Junior College Journal. 10:429- 

This brief survey terminal non- 
academic courses the junior college. This ar- 
ticle which summarizes the opinions many 
the field, serves for guidance curriculum devel- 
opment the junior college level, and par- 
ticularly important connection with the cur- 
rent attempt adjust education life’s needs. 


Briccs, “The Evening Within.” 
School and January 27, 
1940. 

are war ideologies with passion 
and communism one side, and democracy 
the defensive the other. Democracy not taken 
seriously; but this attitude must changed. 
must “understand what democracy stands for, love 
that with flaming passion and fight for the 
privilege making such sacrifices are re- 
quired.” 

are the midst fatalistic depression 
spirit. “The defenses democracy are weak- 
ened doubt and indefiniteness.” Our task 
achieve democracy under new set condi- 
tions. “Democracy not natural form liv- 
ing.” The schools, their share preserving 
democracy, must (a) employ and rehire only 
teachers who understand democracy and believe 
it; (b) exemplify the principles democracy 
their organization. There must respect for 
the individual and confidence 


ALMEIDA, MIGUEL “Fifty Years 
Intellectual the Americas.” Bul- 
letin the Pan-American Union. 74:325-340. 
April 1940. 

While individual differences exist, there are 
many interests common the American re- 
publics. “The purpose this 
work for progress and the development every- 
thing pertaining the intellectual and moral life 
America, keeping always clearly and definitely 
mind that this progress part and parcel 
that all humanity.” 


Francis “Some Educational Con- 
stants.” The North Central Association Quar- 
14:338-344. April 1940. 

“The center education what call 
validity definition.” Openmindedness often 
cowardice. Our educational system smatters too 
much. “We produce informed person but 
means educated person.” 

One constant capacity for devotion. 
must have enthusiasm which serves this nation 
and makes this world little safer for all. 
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GREENHOF, FLORENCE. “Community Contacts 
Public-School The Elementary 
School Journal. March 1940. 


study three types teacher’s community 
contacts—Professional, citizenship activities, and 
leisure time pursuits. “Teachers are definitely 
small-town people—teachers are migratory peo- 
teachers ranked second—84 per cent were mem- 
bers religious organizations.” These teachers 
group revealed substantial leadership 
any type community life other than church 
work and 


GREENHOE, FLORENCE. “Contribution Com- 
munity Sociology Teacher Training.” The 
Journal Educational Sociology. 
April 1940. 

Research now being carried discover 
what sociology can connection with teacher 
education. attempt made see how 
teachers use the resources the community, and 
the techniques which this may accomplished. 


“Youth and the Pursuit 
Happiness.” National Parent-Teacher, 34: 
17-19. March 1940. 

Happiness may pleasure fun but more 
profound and by-product other activities. 
Young people are probably unhappy their 
elders, Unemployment, dependence, lack op- 
portunity securing education, the menace 
international conflict—all these are obstacles. 
But young people like “tough assignment” and 
will doubtless meet the challenges which they face. 


CATHERINE. Fable for Superin- 
tendents.” The School Executive. 
April 1940. 

very progressive school system run 
because children are better qualified know the 
kind education they needed than the adults 
the “Rich and many-sided personalities ready 
leave the freshman class” confusion reigned 
top the hill where plays with paper dolls 
new program experience curriculum 
dancing, swimming, debating, etiquette and chorus 
clubs, excursions, parties and assemblies 
ing many-sided personalities more many-sided 
puzzled citizens who cannot tell difference be- 
tween institution where old principal plays with 
paper dolls padded cell and reorganized high 
school bottom the hill. Moral? Read the 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 
(Continued from page 372) 


have another contribution from GERALDINE 
Professor the History Art 
the University Kansas City. Enjoy- 
ing Art Galleries will interest lovers art 
and others who seek reliable guide toward 
art appreciation. 

The Lost Bell Emma 
CAMPBELL, who lives Jolla, Cali- 
fornia, revives romantic incident Span- 
ish California, and invites the tourist-reader 
visit the home Ramona. 

There more than meets the eye 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Here another form educational ver- 
balism, and further evidence the un- 
critical attitude general current edu- 
cational valuations. Mottos still hang 
the walls the mind. Educational parades 
with slogans and catchwords are seasonal 
phenomena. 

The Report The Teachers Union 
and Higher Education was prepared 
Francis BALLAINE, Chairman the 
Department Philosophy Adelphi Col- 
lege collaboration with the Educational 


Policies Committee the New York Col- 
lege Teachers Union. 

view the new world crisis World 
War Survey Recent Literature 
Education Hofstra College, has timely 
interest. 

SHOEN Teachers College, Columbia 
one the reviewers the present issue. 

The poetry the May issue comes from 
various parts the United States. 
lives New York City; 
Yonkers, New York. The Muse calls 
Kerr belongs the San Jose, Cali- 
fornia group poets, and HELEN 
creates poetry Detroit, Michigan. 

The illustrations this issue call atten- 
tion various stages the development 
printing. The original photographs were 
supplied the Bettmann Archives, the 
American Institute Graphic Arts, and the 
Miehle Printing Press Company. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The American Museum Natural His- 
tory, New York City, extends invitation 
students and teachers become members 
this world-famous institution. Associate 
memberships three dollars include sub- 
scription Natural History, exception- 
ally beautiful magazine, the privilege 
using the members’ reading room and 
lounge, and attendance the several lec- 
tures arranged for the members and their 
guests. Mr. O’Connor the Mem- 
bership Secretary. 

Mr. Hardy Finch the Greenwich 


High School, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
eager receive materials the production 
motion pictures the school. desires 
the name the school, address, title and 
subject the film, date completed, length 
and feet, sixteen silent?, made by, 
brief summary unusual facts about the 
film, name person reporting. This ma- 
terial will included Mr. Finch’s re- 
port for the Committee Motion Pictures 
and Newspapers the National Council 
Teachers English. Each film will men- 
tioned Educational Screen Magazine. 
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Meeting the Executive Council 


the Executive Council 
was held the Hotel 
vania, New York City, October 
usual all members were present. Many 
items business were transacted. 

Applications 
groups were examined, and careful in- 
quiry was made into the qualifications 
the members and the institutions. 
additional chapters were authorized 
the meeting for final approval although 
some groups were encouraged submit 
detailed petitions for final consideration. 

was announced the Recorder- 
Treasurer that fifteen studies had been 
received the competition for the Third 
Research Award some phase the 
history American education. Arrange- 
ments were made for judging the manu- 
scripts and determining the winner the 
contest. 

was reported that the investments 
the Society were sound condition. 
During the last decade, which have been 
difficult years for investments, funds 
have been lost, but profit $700 has 
been made securities which rose 
value before they were sold. 


Authorization was given for the manu- 
facture and sale Kappa Delta lan- 
terns interested individuals and chap- 
ters. These will furnished chapters 
$18.30 each Tiffin. They will 
similar the lanterns formerly sold 
but somewhat sturdier. Chapters may 
send orders for them the Recorder- 
Treasurer, and they will sent express 
collect receipt the price. 

Considerable time was devoted the 
discussion the probable receipts and 
expenditures for the biennium following 
the next Convocation, and the Recorder- 
Treasurer presented detailed budget 
for the consideration the Council. Af- 
ter revisions, which may necessary 
the light the transactions during the 
remainder the current biennium, this 
budget will submitted the Con- 
vocation for study and report. 


Thirteenth Biennial Convocation 


was voted issue call for the 
Thirteenth Biennial Convocation 
February 26-28 inclusive. All the ses- 
sions will held the Broadview Ho- 
tel, East St. Louis, 
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The Broadview Hotel located across 
the Mississippi river only six seven 
minutes from downtown St. Louis, and 
there are good street car and bus line 
facilities available. The Broadview Hotel 
AAA hotel, and plans have been 
made accommodate one hundred dele- 
gates with guest rooms the building. 
option will given single rooms 
$2.00 each double rooms $1.75 
for each guest. All rooms have connect- 
ing baths. luncheon will served 
the hotel each day the Convocation 
courtesy delegates, and all sessions 
the convocation will held the 
hotel. other words, all activities 
the Convocation except the annual din- 
ner will held under one roof making 
especially convenient for the delegates 
the weather inclement. 


Annual Dinner 

Four years ago the Society served its 
annual dinner the Hotel Statler St. 
satisfactory and much enjoyed the 
guests that are returning the same 
hotel this year. The main ballroom has 
been placed our disposal. The dinner 
speaker will Dr. Thomas Briggs, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
“Pragmatism and Pedagogy.” All mem- 
bers and their friends may look forward 
treatment this subject. expected 
that volume containing the address 
expanded form will available for sale 
immediately the close dinner. 
There will appropriate vocal and in- 
strumental music during the course 
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MEETING THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


the dinner and the program. usual, 
members the Laureate chapter are ex- 
pected guests. The price tickets 
$2.00, and members are privileged 
bring guests they wish. 


Delegates Convocation 

The same financial provisions for dele- 
gates the Convocation have been made 
for the last Convocation Atlantic 
City. Each chapter entitled one 
delegate whose railroad fare 
class rates will paid the Society. 
addition, the delegate will allowed 
Pullman fare and from the Convoca 
tion, and will given sum equal 
per cent the first-class fare for 
meals route. Where there are special 
reduced first-class fares, will ex- 
pected take advantage them and 
also any round-trip 
which are available. the Convocation 
the delegate will given ticket for the 
annual dinner and also tickets for the 
three luncheons without charge. will 
responsible for paying for his own 
room and for other meals. wishes 
reservation the Broadview Hotel, this 
must arranged through the Recorder- 
Treasurer’s The financial arrange- 
ments stated above prevail matter 
what the method travel may be. Dele- 
gates are expected attend all sessions 
the Convocation. 


Regional Conferences 
Plans are being made for holding 
regional conferences districts which 
they have not been held during the 
current biennium. These meetings have 
attracted many visitors. Dean Wal- 
ters general charge the confer- 


Changes Address the 
Educational Forum 


quite important that the Re- 
any changes address which occur, and 
such notifications should given 
December February and April 
forwarding the issues the respective 
months following these dates. The post- 
master general’s office and its regulations 
not provide for forwarding mis- 
directed copies THe 
and very important that 
have the exact mailing address. 
the case renewals subscriptions, they 
should received well advance the 
date expiration the old subscrip- 
tion. 


Dr. Thorndike’s book Education 
Cause and Symptom may still 
obtained from the office the Recorder- 
Treasurer. few autographed copies 
are available. 


Bequest Alpha Delta 

From the News Bureaus Florida 
State College learn that bequest 
$2,500 cash which will used en- 
tirely for loan scholarships has been left 
Alpha Delta chapter Kappa Delta 
Pi, national educational honorary society 
located Florida State College for 
Women. Through the will the late 
Miss Maude Schwalmeyer, veteran 
teacher the Florida State College 
demonstration school, who was mem- 
ber the Society. will known 
the “Maude Schwalmeyer Memorial 
Fund.” Approximately $500 will used 
this fall for the loan scholarships which 
will available for “worthy juniors 
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and seniors high scholarship” enrolled 
the School Education. Each year 
thereafter like amount will 
tainable loans which must paid 
back not later than two three years. 
The loans will sums $200 and 
$100 each. committee including the 
president, counselor, treasurer, and lay 
member the chapter, well the 
dean the School will 
pass the applications which may 
made with the latter official. 

Miss Schwalmeyer, who 
connected with Florida State College 
since 1912, was made honorary mem- 
ber Kappa Delta 1935 for recog- 
nition her “outstanding achievement 
the field primary education.” She 
died 1937 leaving stipulation 
how the bequest was used. 

Long identified with the educational 
system Florida, Miss Schwalmeyer 
completed years teaching experi- 
ence during her life time serving prin- 
cipal the primary department Sum- 
merlin Institute Bartow before com- 
ing the state college where she was 
familiarly known “Miss Maude.” 
She had also taught Tennessee. Miss 


Schwalmeyer was born Richmon 


Virginia, and moved Memphis 
early childhood. She received her 
mentary training the Memphis publi 
schools and later attended the Univer 
sity Chicago. She also took post gradu 
ate work Columbia University. 


Alpha Gamma 

Alpha Gamma Chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi, along with the local 
Phi Delta Kappa, presented the 
University Kentucky portraits 
James Thomas Cotton Noe and 
Henry Rhoads. They were unveiled 
October 27, 1939, the Auditorium, 
Fducation Building, the University 
Kentucky, prior the meeting the 
Kentucky Association Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Your Wardrobe the Convocation 

The weather St. Louis during the 
latter part February likely 
disagreeable, with either snow rain 
slush. advise warm footwear. 

The annual dinners are semi-formal. 
Evening gowns and tuxedos prevail, but 
such attire not all compulsory. 
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KAPPA DELTA 


Established March and under the laws the State Illinois 

Honorary Educational Fraternity, June, 1911. Later this title was changed Kappa 

Delta Pi, Honorary Society Education, and registered the office the Secretary 


HONOR SOCIETY EDUCATION 
PURPOSE 


(Article Section the Constitution) 


The purpose Kappa Delta shall encourage its members higher degree devotion 
social service (1) fostering high intellectual and personal standards during the period preparation 


for teaching and (2) recognizing outstanding service the field education. 

this end shall invite membership such persons exhibit worthy educational ideals, sound 
scholarship, and adequate personal qualifications. shall endeavor develop high degree pro- 
fessional fellowship among its members and shall foster professional growth recognizing achievement 


educational work. 
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ministration, University Chicago. Elected 
February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 1939. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


(March 1911). 
President—Miles Hartley 
Vice-President—Joyce Zimmerman 
Recording Secretary—Gertrude Seyb 
Bottenfield 
Historian-Reporter—Dorothy Vos: 
Corresponding Secretary—Ruth Harris 
Counselor—L. Williams 


2—BETA, University Colorado, Boulder, 


Colo. (May 30, 1912). 
President—Elizabeth VanLoon 
Vice-President—Marie Anna Mehl 
Secretary—Doris Coon 
Thomson 
Historian-Reporter—Laura Thomson 
Assistant Secretary—Carolyn Preston 
Counselor—Dr. Walters Farrell Dyde 


3—GAMMA, University Oklahoma, Nor- 


man, Okla. (April 23, 1915). 
President—Kate Barbour 
Vice-President—Helen Gunn 
Historian-Reporter—Chas. Caldwell 
Secretary—Chas. Caldwell 
Treasurer—Dr. Ellsworth Collings 
Edmondson 


4—DELTA, University Texas, Austin, Tex. 


(May 30, 1916). Charter withdrawn 
February 24, 1932. 


Drake University, Des Moines, 


Iowa (March 23, 1917). 
President—Katharyn Dykstra 
Vice-President—Ruth Serrill 
Secretary—Dorothy Beswick 
Treasurer—Emma Scott 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Robinson 
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Ind. (June 11, 1919). 
President—Wayne Neal 
Vice-President—Eva Robertson 
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Treasurer—Urmey McConnell 
Historian-Reporter—Rosemary Ince 
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8—THETA, Colorado State College Edu- 


cation, Greeley, Colo. (February 
1920). 
President—Leona Adolf 
Vice-President—Elena McGlothlan 
Secretary—Dorothy Roukema 
Treasurer—Katherine Kimler 
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Kansas State Teachers College 


Emporia, Emporia, Kan. (March 15, 

1920). 
President—Quentin Groves 
Vice-President—Jean Socolofsky 
Secretary—Zillah Ostlund 
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Historian-Reporter—Donald Tate 
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Columbia University, New York, 


N.Y. (August 1920). 
President—Harold McNally 
Vice-President—Marie Farrell 
Edith Baker 
Treasurer—Wentworth Williams 
Counselor—Professor Florence Stratemeyer 


11—LAMBDA, Oklahoma and College, 


Stillwater, Okla. (April 16, 1921). 
President—Melvin Rigg 
Vice-President—Annette Herald 
Secretary—Francis Dickey 
Chauncey 
Historian-Reporter—Claude 
Counselor—Guy Lackey 


State Normal University, Nor- 


mal, Ill. (March 1922). 
President—Max Chiddix 
Vice-President—Bruce Orr 
Taylor 
Treasurer—Harlan Hossler 
Historian-Reporter—F rances Taylor 
Counselor—Dean Schroeder 
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Ohio 
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Treasurer—Albert Riddering 
Historian-Reporter—Rita Speas 
Corresponding Secretary—Rita Speas 
Counselor—Dr. Turner 
Assistant Counselor—Martha Best 


17—RHO, Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 


lege, Warrensburg, Mo. (October 28, 

1922). 
President—Ruth Green 
Ament 
Secretary—James Gilbert 
Treasurer—Ophelia Rodenberg 
Historian-Reporter—Thelma Bryant 
Counselor—Pauline Humphreys 


18—SIGMA, Pennsylvania State College, State 


College, Pa. (January 11, 1923). Char- 
ter withdrawn February 26, 1936. 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers 


College, Kirksville, Mo. (February 24, 
1923). 
President—Nina Clare 
Vice-President—Mary Margaret Smith 


Secretary—Oma Jackson 
Treasurer—Jane Ann Dailey 
Historian-Reporter—Ruth Towne 
Counselor—Bracy Cornett 


20—UPSILON, University Florida, 


ville, Fla. (June 23, 1923). 
President—Dr. Edwards 
Vice-President—Tom Van Brunt 
Historian-Reporter—Hal 
Secretary—Eugene Kitching 
Freasurer—Miss Lillian Maguire 
Mead 


Lewis 


21—PHI, Marshall College, Huntington, W.\ 


(June 1923). 
President—Mrs. Mary Vinton Doddridge 
Vice-President—Mrs. Blanche Bowers 
Secretary—Grace Inman 
Treasurer—W. Current 
Historian-Reporter—A, Harris 
Counselor—Virginia Foulk 


CHI, Western State College, 
Colo. (July 14, 1923). 
President—Dr. Carl Albert Helmecke 
Vice-President—Helen Kehmeier 
Secretary—Marguerite Wallace 
Treasurer—Pascal Poe 
Historian-Reporter—Ralph Holly 
Corresponding Secretary—Lucy Spicer 
John Dynes 


Gunnison, 


23—PSI, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 


Falls, (August 1923). 
President—Gordon Hoxie 
Lund 
Secretary—Alice Thierman 
Bennett 
Historian-Reporter—Gordon Hoxie 
Corresponding Secretary—Helen Huus 
Counselor—Dr. John Charles 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


(August 1923). 
President—Lois Faulstich 
Vice-President—Herman Humphrey 
Historian-Reporter—Barbara Nelson 
Treasurer—Irma Voight 
Recording Secretary—Dorothy Purviance 
Corresponding Secretary—Ann Mumma 
Counselor—Thomas Cook McCracken 


ALPHA ALPHA, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio 
1923). 


(November 10, 


McCormack 


son, 


‘edar 


Yhio 


ce 


ama 


ver- 
10, 


Vice-President—Annabel Wade 
Secretary—Elizabeth Robinson 
Treasurer—Martha Cunningham 
Historian-Reporter—Margaret Jane Fox 
Counselor—Dean Harold Sheridan 


BETA, University Arkansas, 


Fayetteville, Ark. (February 1924). 


GAMMA, University Kentucky, 


Lexington, (May 19, 1924). 
President—Leslie Betz 
Hilton 
Secretary—Louise Willson 
Taylor 
Counselor—Maurice Seay 


28—ALPHA DELTA, Florida State College 


for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. (January 
12, 1925). 
Vice-President—Mrs. Mamie Lee Mack- 
ery 
Ellen Savage 
Burleson 
Historian-Reporter—Dorothy Purse 
Finner 


EPSILON, Western Illinois State 


Teachers College, Macomb, (Febru- 
ary 27, 1925). 
President—Marian Adams 
Vice-President—John Mowbray 
Historian-Reporter—Howard Wright 
Secretary— 
Treasurer—Aretta Gelhart 


Counselor—Prof. Simpkins 


30—ALPHA ZETA, Kansas State Teachers 

College, Pittsburg, Kan. (March 14, 
1925). 

President—Richard Greer 

Vice-President—Leota Lance 

Secretary—Belle Provorse 

Treasurer—Odella Nation 

Mildred Cutler 

Editor—Mildred Cutler 

Counselor—W. Brandenburg 


31—ALPHA ETA, Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
(April 17, 1925). 
President—Harold Grauel 
Vice-President—Hope Alice Smith 
Schaeperkoetter 
Treasurer—Esther Knehans 
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Schaeperkoetter 
Krusé 


32—ALPHA THETA, University Akron, 


Akron, Ohio (April 24, 1925). 
President—Stanley Charles Deen 
Vice-President—Charles Bryant, Jr. 
Secretary—Mary Dubatowka 
Franz Miller 
Alpern 
Kuhnes 


IOTA, North Texas State Teach- 


ers College, Denton, Tex. (January 23, 
1925). 
President—Louise Gardner 
Vice-President—Herbert Parrish 
Hopper 
Corresponding Secretary—Meland Bagby 
Treasurer—Maifair Offut 
Recording Secretary—Annabel West 
Reporter—Philip Manire 
Counselor—Dr. Newton 


KAPPA, Indiana State Teachers 

College, Terre Haute, Ind. (February 
12, 1926). 

President—Herbert Klausmeier 

Vice-President—Susie Thurman 

Secretary—Rubyann Malasz 

Treasurer (Permanent)—Kate Browning 

Historian-Reporter—Robert Millon 

Counselor—Prof. Will Bryant 


s—ALPHA LAMBDA, University Denver, 
Denver, Colo. (May 22, 1926). 
President—Thelma Inez Miller 
Vice-President—Glen Hass 
Second Morgan 
Recording Secretary—Helen North Wag- 
gener 
Treasurer—Lillian Wangnild 
Historian-Reporter—Wilma Ramsburg 
Corresponding Secretary—Betty Ghent 
Alumni Secretary—Vivienne Worley 
Student Representative—Arthur Lewis 
Counselor—Dr. Alvin Schendler 


MU, University Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo. (May 24, 1926). 
President—Glennie Bacon 
Vice-President—Marguerite Foley 
Secretary—Norma Mathews 
Treasurer—Clarice Whittenburg 
Historian-Reporter—Esther Westbrook 
Counselor—Dr. Reusser 
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37—ALPHA NU, Chico State College, Chico, 


Calif. (May 28, 1926). 
President—F rank Bennett 
Vice-President—Evelyn Zemel 
Secretary—Mary Frances Davis 
Treasurer—Edith Berriman 
Historian-Reporter—Myron Ayres 
Correspoiding Secretary—James Wilson 


Counselor—Dr. Lloyd Bernard 


38—ALPHA XI, College William Mary, 


Williamsburg, Va. (April 22, 1927). 
President—Martha Johnson 
Vice-President—Dean Robertson 
Secretary—Maxine Hines 
Treasurer—Betty Schneider 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Jones 
Corresponding Mc- 

Donald 
Counselor—Dr. Helen Foss Weeks 


39—ALPHA OMICRON, Franklin College, 


Franklin, (May 12, 1927). 


40—ALPHA PI, George Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. (May 14, 

1927). 
President—William Lewis 
Vice-President—George Deer 
Recording Secretary—Helen Roller 
Treasurer—Bess McCann 
Historian-Reporter—Germaine Portre 
Corresponding Secretary—Elaine Pool 
Lanning Shane 


41—ALPHA RHO, State College, Santa Bar- 


bara, Calif. (May 20, 1927). 
Graves 
Secretary—Norma Pratt 
Treasurer—Dorothea Wilson 
Historian-Reporter—Rea McPeak 
Counselors—Mr. Schurer Werner, Dr. 

Charles Jacobs 


ALPHA SIGMA, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, Calif. (May 21, 1927). 
President—Owen Handley 
Vice-President—Emily Pecker 
Secretary—Roberta Calvert 
Treasurer—Naomi Parsons 
Historian-Reporter—Frances Moore 
Counselor—Katherine Corbett 


TAU, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C. (May 28, 1927). 

President—Roy Doty 

Vice-President—Hope Thomas 


Secretary—Delores Gambke 
Secrest 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Armstrong 
Counselor—Dr. Carr, Jr. 


UPSILON, West Virginia Uni 


versity, Morgantown, W.Va. (July 

1927). 
President—James Milano 
Vice-President—Diane Toussiant 
Secretary—Bernece Bennett 
Treasurer—Bernece Bennett 
Historian-Reporter—Marjorie Counselman 
Counselor—Dr. Rebecca Pollock 


45—ALPHA PHI, Alabama Polytechnic Insti 


tute, Auburn, Ala, (January 27, 1928) 
President—George McFaden 
Vice-President—Amy Drake 
Secretary—Jonnielyn Campbell 
Treasurer—O, O’Shields 
Historian-Reporter—John Weeks 
Counselor—Edna Orr 


46—ALPHA CHI, State Teachers College, Har- 


risburg, Va. (January 30, 1928). 
President—Mary Katherine Lyne 
Vice-President—Geraldine Ailstock 
Secretary—Corrine Carson 
Corresponding 

liard 
Treasurer—Charlotte Heslep 
Historian-Reporter—Bernardine Buck 
Sergeant-at-arms—Rosa Lee Agnor 


Counselor—Dr. Gifford 


47—ALPHA PSI, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 


Ohio (February 11, 1928). 
President—Jack Boyd 
Vice-President—Susan Shumaker 
Secretary—Marian Ball 
Treasurer—Clarence Schiller 
Historian-Reporter—Dorothy Keppel 


48—ALPHA OMEGA, Oregon State College, 


Corvallis, Ore. (February 15, 1928). 
President—DeVere Taylor 
Vice-President—Emma Langhei 
Secretary—Helen Elle 
Seppanen 
Historian-Reporter—Alice Freeze 
Counselor—Carl Salser 


49—BETA ALPHA, San Jose State College, 


San Jose, Calif. (February 21, 1928). 
President—Lois Webb 


Insti 
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Har- 
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Vice-President—Ruth Kennedy THETA, Oshkosh State Teachers 
Historian-Reporter—Doris Johnson College, Oshkosh, Wis. (January 26, 
Recording Secretary—Eloise Johnston 1929). 

Corresponding Secretary—Doris Johnson Schafer 
Treasurer—William Sweeney Vice-President—Mr. Peter Nelson 
Counselor—Emily Devore Secretary—Lona Gaylord 


Treasurer—Dr. James Duncan 
Historian-Reporter—Mabel Fratzke 
Counselor—Dr. May Beenken 


BETA, University New Hamp- 

shire, Durham, N.H. (February 23, 
1928). 

President—Stephen Crowther 

Vice-President—Roland Remick 

Secretary—Rachel 

Counselor—Professor Harlan Bisbee Vice-Preside Ellen Stoddard 


57—BETA IOTA, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Mich. (February 


GAMMA, State Teachers College, Secretary—Helen Schubert 
Treasurer—Wesley Reader 
Indiana, Pa. (May 14, 1928). 
Stewart Johnston Dr. Willi Robi 
son 


Corresponding Secretary—Phoebe Albert 
Recording Ellenberger 


Historian-Reporter—John Paulisick Athens, Ga. (May 1929). 
Mahachek President—Joe Williams 
DELTA—Southeastern Secretary—J. Bledsoe 
College, Durant, Okla. (May 14, 1928). Foster 
President—Dr. Marion Fort Bledsoe 
Vice-President—Marguerite Lehmann Ritchie 


Secretary—Jane Leecraft 
Treasurer—Mrs. Floy Perkinson Gates LAMBDA, College, 
Counselor—Rosa Lee Hammond 

Recording Secretary—Mary Belk 


EPSILON, State Teachers College, Corresponding Harrison 
Farmville, Va. (May 21, 1928). Varner 
President—Ann Billups andalyn Lazenby 
Vice-President—M. Coyner Reporter—Josephine Baldwin 
Secretary—Beulah Ettinger Counselor—Dr. Katherine Vickery 
Treasurer—Mary Evelyn Burford 
Howell MU, Peru State Teachers College, 
Counselor—Pauline Camper Peru, Neb. (May 25, 1929). 
President—Ernest Brod 
ZETA, University Idaho, Mos- Vice-President—Ross Russell 
cow, Idaho (June 1928). Secretary—Maxine Pershing 
President—Sabey Driggs Treasurer—Eula Redenbaugh 
Vice-President—Viola Johnston Historian-Reporter—Russell Sommers 
Secretary—Kathleen Carlson Maxwell 
Treasurer—Mary Harvey 
Historian-Reporter—Wileen Shaver 61—BETA NU, Spearfish Normal 
Counselor—Dean Messenger Spearfish, (May 25, 1929). Char- 
ter withdrawn. Institutional Reorganiza- 
55—BETA ETA, Oklahoma Baptist University, tion, 
Shawnee, Okla. (June 1928). 
President—Mrs. Cornett 62—BETA XI, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 
Watts (May 29, 1929). 
Secretary-Treasurer—Margaret Poling Vice-President—Virgil Tidwell 


Counselor—Lenna Smock Historian-Reporter—Elsie Ruth Davis 
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Secretary—Valla Faye Robinson 
Treasurer—Lorena Stretch 
Counselor—M. Goetting 


63—BETA OMICRON, Milwaukee 


Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

(April 17, 1930). 
President—Anthony Karpowitz 
Vice-President—John Tierny 
Historian-Reporter—Ruth Privatt 
Secretary—Celesta Klumb 
Treasurer—Oral Robbins 
Counselor—John Lazenby 


64—BETA PI, New York University, New 


York, N.Y. (April 17, 1930). 
President—Arthur Hughson 
Vice-President—G. Guerry 
Recording Secretary—Betty McCarthy 
Corresponding Secretary—Dr. Laura 

Harney 
Treasurer—T Vernon Fetters 
Historian—Emma Hess 
Crooks 
Counselor—Professor Alonzo Myers 


65—BETA RHO, State Teachers College, 


Mansfield, Pa. (May 27, 1930). 
President—Howard Anderson 
Vice-President—June Bowman 
Recording Secretary—Jeanne Ream 
Corresponding Secretary—Mary Grim 
Treasurer—Betty Harris 
Counselors—Miss Margaret O’Brien, Dr. 

Isaac Doughton 


66—BETA SIGMA, Georgia State Teachers 


College, Athens, Ga. (May 28, 1932). 
Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger. 


67—BETA TAU, Crosse State Teachers 


College, Crosse, Wis. (June 1930). 
Keppel 
Vice-President—Kathleen Lake 
Secretary—Mary Green 
Wale 
Counselor—E. Walters 


68—BETA UPSILON, Washington University, 


St. Louis, Mo. (June 1930). 
President—Paul Grigsby 
Esther Brown 
Secretary—Margaret Kuenne 
Treasurer—Dr. Gribble 
Historian-Reporter—Norma Drury 
Counselor—Dr. Reals 


PHI, Arizona State Teachers Col- 


lege, Tempe, Ariz. (December 16, 1930). 
President—Fern Gammage 


Vice-President—Margaret Ives 
Eckenstien 
Corresponding Secretary—Elaine Olmstead 
Treasurer—Walter Smith 

Historian-Re porter—Elizabeth Groves 
Payne 


70—BETA CHI, Arizona State Teachers Col- 


lege, Flagstaff, Ariz. (December 
1930). 
President—Ernesto Munoz 
Vu eside nti—M ar k Davis 
Secretary—Elizabeth Armstrong 
Treasurer—Mary DeMario 
Counselor—Mildred Kiefer 


71—BETA PSI, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 


College, Charleston, (January 

1931). 
President—Albert Junior McHenry 
Vice-President—Darrell Ryan 
Secretary—Lana Davis 
Treasurer—Brice Anderson 
Lane 
Counselor—Emma 


BETA OMEGA, Fairmont State Teachers 
College, Fairmont, W.Va. (January 13, 
1931). 

Cornell 

Barnes 

Hall 

Secretary—Winifred Miller 

Treasurer—Frank White 

Corresponding Secretary—Martha 
Conway 

Counselor—Miss Louise Leonard 


ALPHA, State Teachers College, 


East Radford, (February 1931). 
President—Jacqueline Hurley 
Vice-President—Eula Mae Phillips 
Recording Secretary—Ruth Anne Walker 
Treasurer—Hazel 
Calhoun 
Counselor—Dr. M’Ledge Moffett 


BETA, State Teachers College, 


Bloomsburg, Pa. (February 21, 1931). 
President—William Hess 
Vice-President—Byron Shiner 
Park 
Corresponding Secretary—Helen Brady 
Treasurer—Joyce 
Historian-Reporter—Rose 

necht 
Counselor 


Dr. Nell Maupin 


GAMMA, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Moorhead, Minn, (May 31, 1931). 
President—Carol 


he rs 


Col- 
31). 


Larson 
Secretary-Treasurer—Margaret Bieri 
Historian-Reporter—Marian Collins 
Counselor—Dr. Christensen 


DELTA, North Dakota State 


College, Fargo, N.D. (May 1931). 
President—Josephine Biewer 
Vice-President—Kenneth Erickson 
Gwyther 
Jacobson 
Counselor—Glenn Lawritson 


EPSILON, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Montclair, N.J. (May 22, 1931). 
President—Theodore Carlson 
Vice-President—Gladys Frolich 
Corresponding Secretary—Eileen Mueller 
Recording Secretary—Ruth Witteck 
Treasurer—John Pettiti 
Historian-Reporter—Simon 
Dr. Charles Finley 


Counselor 


ZETA, State Teachers College, 


Trenton, N.J. (May 28, 1931). 
President—Harold Winterhalter 
Vice-President—Marion Wood 
Recording Secretary—Doris Gunderson 
Corresponding Secretary—Susan Mar- 

gerum 
Treasurer—Mildred Verdier 
Historian-Reporter—Marion Wood 
Scrap Book Custodian—Elizabeth Brooks 
Counselor—Miss Rachel Jarrold 


ETA, New Mexico State Teach- 


ers College, Silver City, N.M. (May 
26, 1931). 
President—John Harlan 
Vice-President—Leola Ramsey 
Historian-Reporter—Mollie Cerny 
Secretary—Edna May Moseley 
Treasurer—Thelma Mardis 


Counselor—Dr. James 


THETA, Ball State Teachers 


College, Muncie, Ind. (May 28, 1931). 
President—Betty Koontz 
Vice-President—Ruby Gentry 
Secretary—Hilda 
Treasurer—Richard Wright 
Historian-Reporter—May Furnish 
Counselor—L, Whitcraft 


IOTA, College the City 


New York, N.Y. (May 29, 1931). 


82—GAMMA KAPPA, University Tulsa, 


Tulsa, Okla. (May 30, 1931). 
President—Edwinna Calhoun 
Vice-President—Robena Snavely 
Jenkins 


ROSTER 


Recording Secretary—Betty Joe Smith 
Treasurer—Bernice Mendenhall 
Reporter—Barbara Miller 

Corresponding Secretary—Nancy Trolinger 
Membership Cline 
Counselor—Dr. Fellows 


83—GAMMA LAMBDA, Harris Teachers Col- 


lege, St. Louis, Mo. (June 1931). 
President—Jessie DeWever 
Vice-President—Marie 
Recording Secretary—Jeannette Mathae 
Corresponding Secretary—Dorothy Brand- 

ing 
Thomsen 
Historian—Marie Weinreich 
Reporter—Elva Lay 
Counselor—Katherine Byrne 


New York State Teachers 


College, Buffalo, N.Y. (June 1931). 
President—John Cox 
Vice-President—Clarina Rossi 
Secretary—Esther Becker 
Corresponding Secretary—Violet Bell 
Treasurer—Herbert Zollitsch 
Historian—Helen Englebreck 
Reporter—Donald Lawless 
Counselor—Dr. Chester Pugsley 


NU, Butler University, Indian- 


apolis, Ind. (June 1931). 
President—Lila Jane Harms 
Vice-President—Richard Krause 
Recording Cowdrill 
Corresponding Secretary—Dessalee Schild 
Treasurer—Harold Howenstine 
Assistant Treasurer—Virginia Cottom 
Frances Floyd 
Social Chairman—Rosemary Highsmith 
Student Sponsor—Winona Watson 
Counselor—Dr. Richardson 


XI, State Teachers College, East 


Stroudsburg, Pa. (October 23, 1931). 
President—Daniel Rowan 
Vice-President—Charles Hixson 
Recording Secretary—Anna Miller 
Corresponding Secretary—Laura Dinoski 
Treasurer—Walter Olenick 
Historian-Reporter—Lucile Kerwin 
Counselor—Vesta Watson 


87—GAMMA OMICRON, 


Maine, Orono, Me. (February 15, 1932). 
President—Thelma Brown 
Vice-President—Hope Jackman 
Secretary—Evelyn Woods 
Treasurer—Ervin Arbo 
Ava Chadbourne 
Counselor—Dean Edith Wilson 
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Cloud, Minn. (April 23, 1932). 
President—Marvin Holmgren 
Vice-President—Marion Owens 
Secretary—Alice Clear 
Treasurer—Mabel Hudec 
Hudec 
Stanley 
Paulu 


89—GAMMA RHO, University Wichita, 


Wichita, Kan. (May 26, 1932). 
President—Charlotte Kaufman 
Vice-President—Beth Hattan 
Recording Secretary—Marabeth Reid 
Corresponding Secretary—Arletha Elliott 
Treasurer—Cecil Read 
Achepohl 
Reporter—Shirley Asher 
Sipple 


SIGMA, San Francisco State 


College, San Francisco, Calif. (January 
13, 1934). 
Vice-President—Barbara Cunes 
Historian-Reporter—Roberta Sandeen 
Secretary—Ruth Walter 
Counselor—Walter Homan 


91—GAMMA State Teachers College, 


Winona, Minn, (February 10, 1934). 


UPSILON, Louisiana State Uni- 


versity, University, La. (May 10, 1934). 
President—Hazel Eastin 
Vice-President—Jay Morgan 
Secretary—Audrey Hines 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss Loris An- 

derson 
Treasurer—Audrey Hines 
Historian-Reporter—Elizabeth Twiner 
Counselor—Dr. Irving Foote 


93—GAMMA PHI, Louisiana State Normal 


College, Natchitoches, La. (May 11, 

President—Dorris Adams 
Vice-President—Helen Davis 
Historian-Reporter—Theresa Harbourt 
Secretary—Joy Burnham 
Treasurer—Harwell Pierce 
Counselor—Mamie Bowman 


94—GAMMA State Teachers 


College, Worcester, Mass. (March 
1935). 
Newfield 
Vice-President—Elizabeth Kennedy 
Secretary—Rita Kelly 
Treasurer—Dorothy Brown 
Fitch 
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88—GAMMA PI, State Teachers College, St. 


PSI, Fresno State Teachers Col- 


lege, Fresno, Calif. (April 13, 1935). 
President—Hubert Rae 
Vice-President—Marion Winton 
Secretary—Virginia Lohman 
Corresponding Secretary—Dorothy Tor; 
Francis Smith 
Historian-Reporter—Thelma Londgreen 
Counselor—Dr. Lang 


OMEGA, Central State Teachers 


College, Edmond, Okla. (April 27 

1935). 
Reeves, Jr. 
rances Kunc 
Historian-Reporter—Edna Jones 
Secretary—Clara Kessler 
Treasurer—Evelyn Holcomb 
Counselor—Winifred Stayton 


97—DELTA ALPHA, Eastern Kentucky State 


Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. (May 
President—James Stanfield 
Vice-President—Robert Dickman 
Stiglitz 
Culton 
Barksdale 
Chairman the Program Committee— 
Dorothy Dunaway 
Counselor—M. Mattox 


98—DELTA BETA, Kent State University, 


Kent, Ohio (May 15, 1935). 
President—Ernestine Baumgardner 
Vice-President—Marvin Koller 
Secretary-T reasurer—Eleanor Evans 
Baunmgardner 
Historian—Bonita Munger 
Counselor—Dr. Heer 


99—DELTA GAMMA, Concord State Teach- 


ers College, Athens, W.Va. (May 24, 
1935). 
Elliot 
Vice-President—Helen Jones Lambert 
Treasurer—O. McMillian 
Counselor—Pearle Fankhauser 


DELTA, Winthrop College, Rock 


Hill, (May 25, 1935). 
President—Margaret Nims 
Vice-President—Catherine Hughs 
Secretary—Bettie Todd 
Treasurer—Mildred Havird 
Historian-Reporter—Blair Camak 
Counselor—Dr. Magginis 


101—DELTA EPSILON, Northern Illinois State 


Teachers College, DeKalb, Ill. (May 29, 


State 


rsity, 


ach- 
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tate 


President—George Simmons 
Vice-President—Betty Davis 
Secretary—Donald Warner 
Treasurer—Alline Hosler 
Historian-Reporter—Vera Greene 
Counselor—Grace Nix 


DELTA ZETA, Northern State Teachers 
College, Marquette, Mich. (June 
1935). 

Hakenen 

Vice-President—Helen Tuomela 

Secretary—Lillian Collins 

Treasurer—Elsie McMahon 

Historian-Reporter—Lawrence DeRidder 

Counselor—Maude Van Antwerp 


ETA, Northwestern State Teach- 
ers College, Alva, Okla. (January 11, 
1936). 

President—C, Campbell 
Vice-President—Mae Harney 
Corresponding Marlatt 
Recording Secretary—Aurice Huguley 
Treasurer—Perry Irons 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Preston 
Counselor—A. Vinson 


THETA, Houston State 

Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex, (May 
1936). 

President—Giftord Hodges 

Wilder 

Secretary—Oleta Gomillion 

Denton 

Historian-Reporter—Julia Diemer 

Counselor—T. Montgomery 


IOTA, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafayette, La. (May 1936). 

President—Margaret McMillan 
Vice-President—Doris Lemmon 
Recording Secretary—M. Doucet 
Corresponding Secretary—Floyd Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Historian-Reporter—Muriel 
Counselor—H. Long 
Assistant Counselor—G. Tinsley 


KAPPA, Eastern Washington Col- 
lege Education, Cheney, Wash. (May 
16, 1936). 
President—Dallas Finch 
Vice-President—Alice Oatman 
Recording Secretary—Lola Mae Moye 
Corresponding Secretary—Elizabeth Stuart 
Treasurer—Rex Brown 
Historian-Reporter—Boyd Turner 
Counselor—Obed Williamson 
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107—DELTA LAMBDA, Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. (June 13, 1936). 

President—Franklin Padgett 
Vice-President—Anna Cohill 
Secretary—Ruth Branson 
Treasurer—Anne Pennington 
Historian-Reporter—Rose Kramer 
Counselor—Anna Halberg 


108—DELTA MU, Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pa. (May 1937). 
President—Jane Barchfeld 
Vice-President—Martha Sturgeon 
Secretary—Mary Campsey 
Treasurer—Evelyn Chambers 
Historian-Reporter—Maurine Smith 


Counselor—Dr. Joseph Dewey 


NU, Whitewater State Teachers 

College, Whitewater, Wis. (January 22, 
1938). 

President—Garfield McGraw 

Vice-President—Irwin Nye 

Secretary—Betty Rogers 

Miller 

Harper 

Counselor—Clay Daggett 


110—DELTA XI, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. (January 28, 1938). 
President—Emily Quig 
Vice-President—John Dugan 
Elizabeth Cunliffe 
Somerville 
Historian-Reporter—Mrs. Regina Martin 


111—DELTA OMICRON, Central Washington 
College Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 
(February 19, 1938). 
President—Edward Dickson 
Vice-President—Louise Perrault 
Secretary—Joe Lassoie 
Corresponding Bysom 
Treasurer—Olga Carollo 
Historian-Reporter—Nick Dieringer 
Counselor—Mary Simpson 


DELTA PI, Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, Ark. (February 
19, 1938). 

President—Judith Marshall 

Vice-President—John Baker Elms 

Fannie Wright 

Treasurer—Robert Burrows 

Historian-Reporter—Mrs. Lois Thomas 

Counselor—Dr. Flora Meyers Gillentine 


112 


RHO, State Teachers College, 
Newark, N.J. (February 19, 1938). 
President—Benedict Pascucci 


* 
achers 
> 


Vice-President—Carolyn Byrd 
Krol 

Treasurer—Le Roy Bohsen 
Historian-Reporter—Caroline Jurke 
Counselor—Dr. Ernest Townsend 


Lock Haven, Pa. (May 12, 1938). 
President—William Bressler 
Vice-President—Marie Kraemer 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Greenman 
Secretary—Olga Maravek 
Treasurer—Jean Dykens 
Counselor—Dr. Axel Rude 


1938). 
President—John Hartman 
Vice-President—Gertrude Lavery 
Secretary—Ethel Nagy 
Treasurer—Shirley Butler 
Counselor—Cornelius Jaarsma 


President—John Paul Terlecky 
Pitsinos 
Secretary—F reda Leventhal 
Treasurer—Helen Koch 
Counselor—Edna Lamson 


117—DELTA PHI, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio (May 13, 
1939). 


1—JACKSONVILLE ALUMNI, Jacksonville, 
Fla. (January 1934). 

President—Grace Glidewell 

Palin 

Christ- 
man 

Historian-Reporter—Evelyn Markham 

Counselor—Dr. Ballard Simmons 


2—FORT WORTH ALUMNI, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. (May 1936). 
Johnson 
Vice-President—Nina Hurley 
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SIGMA, State Teachers College, 


115—DELTA TAU, Slippery Rock State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. (May 14, 


UPSILON, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, N.J. (June 11, 1938). 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


President—Ruth Dodds 
Vice-President—Margaret Kaiser 
Secretary-Treasurer—Alger Chaptotan 
Historian—Helen English 
Reporter—Margaret Ettinger 
Counselor—Dr. Walter Zaugg 


118—DELTA CHI, Southern State No: 

mal University, Carbondale, (May 
20, 1939). 

President—John Gaines 

Secretary—Thelma Roberson 

red Meyer 

Historian-Reporter—Beulah Freeman 

Counselor—Dr. Willis Schwartz 


PSI, Sheperd State Teachers Col- 


lege, Sheperdstown, W.Va. (May 

1939). 
President—Thomas Marshall Hunter 
Vice-President—James Reid, Jr. 
Secretary—Marion Byron 
Treasurer—Helen Daniels 
Historian-Reporter—Louise Rightstine 
Counselor—Dr. Ash 


120—DELTA OMEGA, Murray State Teachers 


College, Murray, Ky. (May 31, 1939). 
President—Geraldine Hammack 
Vice-President—Charles Stamps 
Secretary—Mary Elizabeth Cress 
Keys 
Historian-Reporter—Rebecca Hill 
Counselor—G. Hicks 


Goerte 
Hood 


3—BLACK HILLS ALUMNI, Spearfish, 

(May 25, 1936). 

Bennett 

Guenther 

Bennett 

Recording Secretary—Ada Warren 

Treasurer—Malvin Skarsten 

Corresponding Secretary—Leona Mo- 
hanke 

Bennett 
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ALPHA 


University Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 


FORTY-TWO men members were initiated May 
16, 1939. Dr. Buzzard Charleston was the 
speaker the dinner following the initiation, and 
number members from the Charleston chapter 
were guests, 

The recipient the 1939 Kappa Delta 
award was Miss Irene Bianchetti. 

reception for all summer school students 
the college education was well attended July 

Dr. May Hollis Sieg] was the speaker meet- 
ing July 25. 

August twenty-seven new members were 
initiated. Professor Woody made the address the 
dinner. 


BETA 


University Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Harry Barrett Scholarship given 
Beta chapter honor Dr. Barrett former head 
the Department Education, was awarded for 
the year 1939-1940 Miss Lenea Rosetta. Miss 
Rosetta honor student the Classics Depart- 


ment, 


Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa 


THE Epsilon chapter elected the following 
serve officers for the coming year: president, 
Katharyn Dykstra; vice-president, Ruth Serrill; 
secretary, Dorothy Beswick; treasurer, Emma 
Scott; historian-reporter, Helen Robinson; 
counselor, Evelyn Peterson. 

were very glad discover that Dr. Harry 
Leigh Baker, the new Dean the College Edu- 
cation, member the Lambda chapter 
Kappa Delta the Oklahoma and col- 
lege Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Esther Bunge, who was initiated into Kappa 
Delta this summer, was married recently Mr. 
Meyer, professor Psychology Adams State 
Teachers College Southern Colorado Ala- 
mosa, Colorado. 
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Ann Rothman, recent graduate, has been elect- 
teach the Des Moines Public Schools. 

Other members who are teaching Iowa are: 
William Morris, Wilma Wright, Marian 
and DeLoris Stone. 


ZETA 


University Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Program for 1939-1940 
General Theme: Steps Advance 


Speakers. Mr. Roberts, Director 
Boy Scouts; Major Lorenz, Cincinnati 
Police Force 
“Forty Minutes with New Books” 
Speaker: Miss Roberta Johnson, Cincinnati 
Library 
Joint Meeting with other educational groups 
January the Professions” 
Speakers: Dean Pechstein, Teachers College 
Mr. Robert Black, Attorney 
Dr. Straley, Physician 
February Scholarship Bridge 
March “Radio and Tomorrow” 
Speaker: Mr. Reis, Educational Director 
WLW 
April Aids the Modern School” 
Speaker: Mr. Bricker, Director Visual Ed- 
ucation Cincinnati Public Schools 
Speaker: Mr. Judson McKim, Director 
Y.M.C.A. 
Topic: “What the World Owes Its Youth” 


ETA 


Purdue University 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


Eta chapter Kappa Delta wishes 
announce the following officers who were elected 
and installed last spring: president, Wayne Neal; 
vice-president, Eva Robertson; secretary, Allison 
Lilly; treasurer, Urmey McConnell; 
rian-reporter, Rosemary Ince. The initiation 
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seniors for this term will take place October 
24. 

are happy have with this year the fol- 
lowing members Kappa Delta who are new 
the University Staff: 

Dr. Dodds, member Alpha chap- 
ter, University Wyoming, Professor Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Miss Helen Hartman from Kappa chapter, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Itin- 
erant Teacher Trainer Home Economics Edu- 
cation. 

Miss Louise Baird, member Alpha chap- 
ter George Peabody College, assistant In- 
structor the Department Applied Design. 

Many our previous active members Kappa 
Delta are now gainfully employed. Among 
them are Charles Mann, treasurer, 1938-39, who 
now working the University California 
Byrd, now teaching general science and mathe- 
matics the West Lafayette High School. Miss 
Kathryn Merritt, last June graduate, also 
the West Lafayette High School busily teaching 
mathematics. 

Miss Muriel McFarland, our own chapter 
sponsor, who Associate Professor charge 
Home Economics, taught graduate classes Colo- 
rado State College, Ft. Collins, during the last 
summer session. 

The program for the year promises both 
varied and interesting with capable speakers, 
well discussion among the members. meeting 
open all students education held each se- 
mester. Dr. Knight, Director the Divi- 
sion Education and Applied Psychology, will 
speak the first open meeting. All juniors and 
seniors Education are invited special guests 
this meeting. The first discussion among the 
members will New Trends Education 
led Mr. William Floyd, Principal West 
Lafayette High School. another meeting our 
Swedish exchange student, Brita Croepeline, will 
explain the educational procedure Sweden 
compared with ours 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


IOTA CHAPTER held its annual banquet May 
24, 1939. Preceding the banquet, elections and 
initiations were held. The following officers were 
installed: Quentin Groves, president; Jean Soco- 
lofsky, vice-president; Zillah Ostlund, secretary; 
Bette Bechtoldt, treasurer; Donald Tate, historian- 
reporter. The following were initiated into Iota 
chapter: seniors—Edwin Clark, Laura Green- 


~ 


wood, Naomi Bebout, Gwendolyn Smith, Frances 
Sowder, Anthony Lohkamp, James Hanna, and 
Hazel Senti; juniors—Jannette Floyd, Gertie 
Gray, Kathryn Baysinger, Lester Laird, Katha- 
rine Garthwaite, Donald Tate, Jean Socolofsky, 
Arthur Langvardt, Julia Farnham, Bette Bech- 
toldt, Ralph Houser, Zillah Ostlund, Anne 
smith, Quentin Groves, and Herman Grundy. 

lege, McPherson, Kansas, delivered the address 
the banquet. 

Phil Gould, Piedmont, Kansas, was the recipient 
the third annual fifty dollar scholarship award- 
Iota chapter. 

Iota chapter’s new president, Quentin Groves, 
1939 captain the Hornets, Emporia’s foot- 
ball team. 

During the summer session, three seniors and 
seven graduate students were voted into Iota chap- 
ter Kappa Delta Pi: graduate students—Wil- 
liam Seigle, Jessie Wells, Beverly Harrison, Don 
Geyer, Leona Herron, Clyde Rothjeb, August 
Eberle; seniors—Vivian Brown, Virginia Smith, 
and Jessie Lesly. 


KAPPA 


Teachers College 
New York, New York 

FOLLOWING the election May new officers 
for the year 1939-1940, Kappa chapter Kappa 
Delta again planned ambitious program. 

the first meeting the Summer Session, 
Professor John Childs addressed the members 
“Liberalism and Education.” Mr. Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, director the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, spoke the summer Initiation Dinner 
the interesting topic “Academic Freedom 
Teaching.” this meeting, thirty-four new mem- 
bers were welcomed into the Society. 

The lecture program for the year centered 
around the theme, Reassessment Liberal- 
The summer addresses contributed the 
development this theme. The tentative program 
for the winter and spring, which plan ex- 
amine further other aspects the liberal tradition, 
follows: 

Retrospect.” 

November Machines, and 
Liberalism.” (Initiation Dinner) 

Paradox Intellectual Freedom 
the Modern World.” 

April—“Fact, Fantasy, and News.” 

order foster better inter-fraternity rela- 
tions the College, Kappa chapter joining with 
the Local chapters Phi Delta Kappa and 
Lambda Theta two meetings. The first these 
second more professional character and con- 
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lecture and discussion meeting sponsored 
the three societies. the last the meetings 
our year’s program and held May. 

addition its contribution through lectures 
and discussions, the chapter its May business 

voted establish Kappa Delta Re- 

Scholarship. This consists $400.00 
awarded annualy biennially, depending the 
vhom the Scholarship Committee Teachers 
selects having given outstanding prom- 
conducting research Education either 
Ph.D. Ed.D. level. The award not re- 
tricted Kappa Delta members nor are there 
any restrictions respect race, color, nation- 
creed. 

The Chapter also voted sum $250.00 
open fund for the refurnishing the social 
room the College. Other organizations are 
ilready following that lead. 

therefore look forward highly succes- 
ful, interesting, and constructive year the his- 
tory Kappa chapter. 


LAMBDA 


Oklahoma and College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1939, Dr. Melvin Rigg, 
president the Lambda chapter Kappa Delta 
for the school year 1939-1940, called meet- 
ing the officers the local chapter and planned 
with them the program for the ensuing year. 
planned have one initiation, one social meeting, 
ind two professional meetings during the year. 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, 


CHAPTER Kappa Delta initiated the 
following members July 31: Delphine 
Brule, Agnes Harshbarger, Wallace 
William Staker, Vene Leach. 

chapter awarded its annual scholarship 
medal Gladys Hoffman part the com- 
mencement ceremony last spring. This medal 
awarded each year the sophomore who ranks 
highest scholarship. 


Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


for chapter activities are well under 
way for this year. will have our pledging and 
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initiation services November and the formal ini- 
tiation and banquet November 21. For the Christ- 
mas program are have “Progressive Par- 
ty” homes several faculty members Kappa 
Delta Pi. Carolling various homes town and 
toy shower for charity children will complete 
the program. 

The program committee has tentative plan 
for the rest the year which includes panel dis- 
cussions, guest speakers, the spring picnic and the 
spring initiation banquet. are looking for- 
ward the “Honors Tea” for freshmen and soph- 
omores the School Education who make 
“B” average above. This tea given 
order acquaint these superior students with the 
aims and goals Kappa Delta and give 
them idea what the organization can mean 
them. 

One these superior sophomores may the 
fortunate student who will receive the $20 schol- 
arship which chapter gives each year. The 
chapter now working plan whereby $50 
placed Building and Loan Fund each year. 
our aim build this fund that the in- 
terest which accrues will pay for the scholar- 
ship each year. present have nest egg 


$200. 

kept this year. hope will serve history 
our chapter and continued from year 
year. 

chapter sends greetings and best wishes for 
successful year all sister chapters Kappa 


Delta Pi. 


University Alabama 
University, Alabama 


CHAPTER Kappa Delta has this year 
founded two loan scholarships one hundred 
dollars each. One these designated for senior 
and the other for graduate student preparing for 
career some field education. 

The program for this year centered 
around educational problems vitally concerning 
the South. The first programs are based 
problems the secondary educational level and 
the higher educational level. Following programs 
will based such topics Economic Re- 
sources the South, Literature the South, La- 
bor the South, Recreation the South, and 
other such pertinent questions confronting this 
section the country. These programs will ar- 
ranged the order open forum led 
some prominent figure from each these various 
fields. expected that much benefit, direct and 
indirect, will derived from these programs. 
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Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


the academic year 1938-1939, the 
chapter Kappa Delta Michigan State 
Normal College Ypsilanti engaged the fol- 
lowing activities: 

Open meeting for students and faculty with Dr. 
Frederick Cowin, minister the Church Christ 
Ann Arbor speaking the Isle Man. No- 
vember 1938. 

Professor Wesley Maurer the School 
Journalism the University Michigan spoke 
the meeting the Union the Michigan Fed- 
eration Teachers. February 1939. 

The initiation ceremony and banquet for forty- 
two Neophytes high percentage due the fact 
that educational The speaker 
was Mr. Herman Grophear, principal the 
Greenfield Village Schools, Dearborn. The anony- 
mous Scholarship was presented. April 15, 1939. 

Election officers and address Mr. Henry 
Glover Peabody College for Teachers. May 
1939. 

Nine representatives attended the Regional Con- 
vention Akron, Ohio. May 1939. 

Visitation the initiation ceremony the 
Kalamazoo Beta Iota chapter. May 16, 1939. 

Honor Tea for the freshmen and sophomores 
having “B” average for the year. May 21, 1939. 

Alumni breakfast with Mr. Osburne speaker. 
June 17, 1939. 

Throughout the baseball and football seasons, 
the chapter has promoted concessions earn 
money for the Kappa Delta Scholarship Fund 
one thousand dollars. 


Tau 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


CHAPTER Kappa Delta meets the sec- 
ond and forth Wednesday evenings each month. 

Last winter selling popcorn the basketball 
games earned fifteen dollars our twenty-five 
dollar pledge the John Kirk Memorial, 
one the outstanding educators the middle 
west. 

keeping with our custom giving scholar- 
ship each year one the outstanding freshmen, 
awarded scholarship Miss Wilma Tieman, 
Grange, Missouri. 

During the summer quarter initiated eight 
new members into our chapter and held banquet 
their honor. 

are now planning luncheon honor 
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our Alumni for Friday, October 13, during 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Meeting. 


Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 


PHI CHAPTER looking forward successful 
year. considerably increased enrollment 
college and the offering work leading 
Master Arts degree combine broaden the field 
for service for our society the campus. 

Mrs, Blanche Bowers, chairman the Progran 
Committee for the year, has announced the follow- 
ing plans: 


The general theme for the programs 


“The Fine Arts—Their Modern 
Education.” 

September, Blanche Ryke: 
Hood. 

October, “Drama”—Miss Hite Wilson. 

November, “Art”—Mrs. Marion Vest Fors. 

December, Holiday Season Program. 

Initiation ceremony will held this time. 

February, The recently initiated members will 
plan the program for this meeting. 

March—Phi chapter will present prominent 
speaker chosen from the field Education 
meeting open the public. 

Maurice Blesi. 

May Commencement season initiation. 

During the summer session Phi chapter held 
two regular monthly meetings. The first was held 
during the summer Conference the Profes- 
sionalization Teaching and was attended 
goodly number visiting members from other 
chapters. The following were received mem- 
bers the meeting July 26. Everett Hines, 
Frances Laird, Frances Berry, Irene Seymour, 
Earl Dorsey, Thelma Baldwin, Grace 
and Julia Leroy. This was the first summer school 
initiation held Phi chapter. Members 
from chapters the University Kentucky, 
Duke University, and Fairmont State Teachers 
College were the summer school. Altogether 
Kadelpians were registered. these, Pro- 
fessor Shouse, Chairman the Graduate Coun- 
cil, reports that were pursuing courses for 
graduate credit. 

June Marshall College was host 
group teachers, principals, and superintendents 
Teachers. Kadelpians prominent arranging for 
the program and taking part are Superin- 
tendent Trent, Mr. David Kirby, Secretary 
the State Board Education, Dean Wil- 
son, Miss Virginia Foulk, Dr. Roy Woods, and 
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Roudebush. Dr. Ambrose Suhrie, New York Uni- 

addressed the Conference. 

April 26, Phi chapter held its annual open 
meeting. Dr. Bagley was the guest speaker. 
Following dinner held his honor the 
Prichard Hotel, Dr. Bagley gave address 
the college auditorium which the public was 
invited. consider this our outstanding meeting 
for the past year and one the most successful 
during all past years. 

Our chapter was represented the biennial 

ctional conference held with Alpha Theta, Uni- 

Tentative plans have been made for the annual 
breakfast for Kadelpians during the sessions the 
West Virginia State Education Association, 
Wheeling, November and 


Western State College Colorado 


Gunnison, Colorado 


KEATING HALL was the place the annual 
Spring Banquet May 25, honoring nine 
initiates: Gladys Chambers, Eula Mae Gilbert, 
Marion Jacobs, Dixie McGrath, Agnes Miller, 
Alice Shanks, Eugene Viers, Marguerite Vouga, 
Harold Woods. Dr. Helmecke, professor 
French and German, addressed the group 
“German Eduction.” 

During the year 1938-39 the chapter discussed 
various phases the general topic, “The Effect 
Modern Social Trends Education.” 

Summer session initiates, Mary Busey, Jennie 
McMillin, Malinda Pegram, Shipton, 
Marguerite Wallace, were honored dinner 
Keating Hall. Fred Essig, Grand Junction 
Superintendent, was the speaker. 


lowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


feels that has fifty “go- 
getters” this During the past summer 
brought Dr. Wilhelm Sollman, leading mem- 
ber the German reichstag during the pre-Hitler 
era from 1920 1933 and for years editor 
the Zeitung, leading social demo- 
cratic newspaper Cologne, who was driven 
from Germany. Before audience 1,000 
spoke “The Two Germanies—Republican and 
Nazi.” 

started the fall program September 
with picnic supper attended 25. October 
the upper per cent the junior and 
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senior class were invited part the test 
for admittance give talks their major field. 
Eighteen were selected. They will “put 
through” informal initiation October 26. This 
will copied after the “Information Please” 
program with the candidates being the 

Saturday, November are for the first 
time bringing the two Iowa chapters together. 
Drake University chapter will our guests 
the banquet for the new members. educational 
and entertaining program will 
Afterwards all will attend dance recital being 
presented that night the college. hoped 
that Psi chapter can further widen its acquaint- 
anceship with neighboring chapters eventually 
developing regular conclave. 

One our biggest activities the year will 
with the Student Council Lecture 
and Entertainment Committee bringing noted 
speakers and artists the campus. 


ALPHA 


Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 


yet definite arrangement programs has 
been compiled the standing committee. How- 
ever, plan have monthly meetings with 
speakers importance the educational field. 
Prospective candidates for membership are being 
considered and will initiated before Thanks- 


giving. 


DELTA 


Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Miss Maup SCHWALMEYER, pioneer pri- 
mary education Florida, and member the 
faculty the Florida State College for Women 
for more than quarter century, was elected 
honorary membership Alpha Delta chapter 
the spring 1935. Upon her death last year 
was found that, expression her appre- 
ciation this honor, she had bequeathed the 
chapter her home near the campus. The home 
has since been sold, and the money has been con- 
verted into the Maud Schwalmeyer Memorial 
Fund, administered Kappa Delta Pi. This fund 
available juniors and seniors high scholar- 
ship who are enrolled the School Education. 
The fund self-perpetuating that loan 
shall made exceed three years and interest 
charged from date issuance. The fund 
being administered committee composed 
the Dean Education, the president, the counse- 
lor, the treasurer, and one lay member Alpha 
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Akron, Ohio 


ALPHA THETA CHAPTER plans continue the 
luncheon meetings the second Saturday each 
month. These meetings will include alumni mem- 
bers and those the campus. 

The undergraduate group will meet the first 
Sunday afternoon each month. Plans are being 
made for representation the Convocation 
St. Louis. 


Sch 
Fra 
rre 
ele 
of 
The foyer Music Hall, newest the thirteen buildings the campus Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg. this building that Alpha Zeta chapter holds its regular monthly meetings. 
Delta chapter Kappa Delta Pi. Mrs. Lewis ALPHA ZETA 
Hall the chairman the committee. 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
Dr. CLAUDE YOUNG, physician and surgeon 
Fort Scott, Kansas, was initiated into honorary 
membership Alpha Zeta chapter May 31, and 
addressed the luncheon meeting following. 
Dr. Young also the Most Worshipful 
the spring initiation 
were initiated preceding banquet which Repre- 
sentative Joe Scott spoke Recent School Legis- 
lation. 
THETA 
University Akron 


Entrance, Carney Hall, State The following named members the Class 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. All Kappa 1939 are teaching the Akron City Schools: 
Delta initiations are held the social Evelyn Christman, Marian Kroeger, 


rooms this building. man, Anne Orlinoff, Frances Poulos, Violet 
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Schnabel, Emmet Semonin, Forrest Sibley, Cather- 
ine Wagner. 

Jack Jones teaching Mogadore, Ohio, and 
Frances Stewart Greensburg, Ohio. 

Lucy Ellery working toward master’s de- 
rree arts Teachers College, Columbia. 

Florence Harry spent her vacation England 
ind the continent. 


ALPHA Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


ALPHA CHAPTER pleased announce 
that thirty-five new members have been elected and 
accepted during this past spring and summer. 

The Spring initiation banquet was held Friday 
evening, May 19, Parsons Hall and 
eleven initiates took the oath Kappa Delta 
The speaker the evening was Dr. Hazel 
Pfennig, instructor the English Department 
Indiana State. Her topic was “Books and 
What They Mean Me.” Entertainment and 
program music was furnished the newly or- 
ganized Kappa Delta orchestra under the 
direction Mr. Will Bryant. Those who 
were accepted this evening are follows: Jean 
Ahlemeyer, Amanda Colbert, Virginia Crane, 
Mona Halloran, Josephine Hendrick, Ruth 
Hochstetler, Elizabeth Jennett, Martha Pearman, 
Frances Rae Reece, Barbara Jean Voelker, and 
Mary Jane Weberg. 

the First Summer Term eleven initiates were 
accepted and elected Thursday evening, July 
This initiation, which was followed delight- 
ful banquet, was held the beautiful lounge 
Parsons Hall. The guest speaker 
the evening was Dr. Isaac, newly appointed facul- 
instructor Philosophy. His very interesting 
talk was the subject, “The World To- 
morrow and How Will Affect Us.” Again 
program music and entertainment was furnished 
the Kappa Delta orchestra. The new mem- 
bers whose names appear are those accepted 
this initiation banquet. Betty-Marie Randolph 
Cooke, Cayula Decker, Estella Deem, Gladys 
Greenwood, Nellie Keller, Freeman 
Ketron, Mary Follette, Estella Loch- 
mueller, Helen McHargue, George Russell, 
and Cecil Thomas. 

Friday, August 11, Kappa Delta ac- 
cepted and elected into this honorary society 
thirteen new members. The initiation banquet 
was again held Parsons Hall. The 
guest speaker was Miss Hannah Lindahl, Super- 
visor Elementary City Schools Mishawaka, 
She gave very interesting talk 
“Two-Fold Those initiated this evening 
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are follows: Eleanor Marie Bechtel, Deborah 
DuGranrut, Ruth Eber, Albert Gehlbach, 
June Greenleaf, Mildred Hutchinson, Maud Ora 
Lang, Mr. Gladys Lewis, Grayce Loftus, 
Thilda Nelson, Lucile Hestella Parks, Gertrude 
Talley, and Elizabeth Zenor. 

Entertainment and program music was again 
furnished the Kappa Delta orchestra. 


LAMBDA 


University Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


ALPHA LAMBDA CHAPTER has kept alive its 
fellowships frequent and valuable meetings. 
The annual Spring Reunion was held May 
the beautiful Rockies the cabin our Na- 
tional Executive counselor, Roland Walters. 
business meeting, pledge stunt, and ritual all 
played their part making the day eventful 
one. Movies were taken several members and 
shown later meeting. outdoor initiation 
service was held for Marjorie Beckley, Louise 
Bohmer, Charles Brady, Dorothy Bryce, Dorothy 
Deaton, Elmira Jean Elliott, Carrie Elson, Rose 
Hamman, Barbara Hopkins, Marie Howes, Creta 
Mabie, Mary Ellis, Kathryn Ellwangy, Betty 
Notheis, Alice Roberts, Gwenyth Vaughn. Installa- 
tion was performed for the following officers: 
Inez Miller, president; Glen Hass, first vice- 
president; Elizabeth Morgan, second vice-presi- 
dent; Helen Waggener, recording secretary; Betty 
Ghent, corresponding secretary; Lillian Wangnild, 
treasurer; Wilma Ramsburg, historian; Vivienne 
Worley, alumni representative; Arthur Lewis, 
student representative; Walters, national 
evecutive counselor. 

During each the two University Denver 
Summer Sessions, our group sponsored morning 
“coffee for all Kappa Delta students. 
Over the cups, many acquaintances were formed 
and friendships renewed. 

conjunction with the Progressive Education 
Workshop held open meeting and reception 
July panel discussion, led Dr. Aiken, 
was followed social affair. Approximately 
two hundred people were present. 

The evening July found gazing into 
western sunset after delicious supper the 
terrace the Mary Reed Library. Miss Anna 
Mumma, secretary Dr. McCracken gave 
most interesting account the Kappa Delta 

new member the faculty, Dr. Cecil Mann, 
spoke our regular August meeting. pictured 
life the Fiji Islands, with the emphasis 
education. Initiation was also held for Thelma 
Crawford, John Michaelis, Ruth Jamieson, Jo- 
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quist, and Helen Waggener. 

one our large parks, the chapter enjoyed 
wiener roast August. The entire program 
was based the principle fun and enjoyment. 

The regular September meeting was valuable 
because panel discussion “What Expect 
the Schools for Child.” 

physician, three housewives, florist, and 
businessman were the speakers. Movies were also 
shown the Spring Reunion. 

October our annual breakfast will 
held downtown restaurant. The theme 
“Education Top the World,” with place- 
cards carrying out the lavender and jade green 
colors. During our Colorado Educational Asso- 
ciation Convention, many old friendships are 
renewed. Our breakfast tradition because 
this spirit fellowship. 

are indeed honored have Dr. 
McCracken our speaker luncheon 
October 27. hosts other Colorado Kappa 
Delta chapters, feel indebted our presi- 
dent for his willingness speak our meeting. 

Our past summer and fall have been en- 
riching that each looks forward with 
anticipation toward the coming events. 


University Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


ALPHA CHAPTER feels deeply the loss 
Maxwell, Dean the College Educa- 
tion the University Wyoming, whose death 
occurred September 13, 1939. Since the organiza- 
tion the chapter 1926, Dean Maxwell has 
been our loyal and untiring guide. Truly his life 
embodied the ideals Kappa Delta 
edge, Duty, Power.” 

feel sure that the state Wyoming 
whole, will welcome the choice Dr. 
Schwiering, another Kadelpian, successor 
Dean Maxwell. Dean Schwiering had varied 
teaching experience schools Kentucky, 
nois, and Wyoming before joining 
university faculty here 1925. 

Miss Glennie Bacon making Round-the- 
World Cruise. She with her sister, sailed from 
New York about July and expects return 
way San Francisco December. 

Mr. Lowry, former chairman the art 
department the University Wyoming, re- 
signed his post August become head the 
art department the State Normal College 
Cortland, New York. 

Miss Esther Anderson, State Superintendent 
Public Instruction Wyoming, 
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sephine Long, Mary Netherton, Charlotte Sund- 


this summer honorary member 
Delta Pi. 

Dr. Reusser has resumed his school dut 
professor education the University 
Wyoming campus. Dr. Reusser spent last yea 
Columbia University New York City 
taught during this past summer the 
West Virginia. 

During the summer session Kappa Delta 
initiation and banquet was held the Student 
Union Building. Dr. Clarence Brown 
University California Berkeley, addressed 
the group. The following people were initiated 
into the organization: Hathaway, Merida 
Maggard, Laura Rupe, Edith Longwith, Theresa 
Hordeman, Lois Nickelson, Gladys Jackson, and 
Jean Ferrell. 

The following Kadelpians have new teaching 
positions this year: John Thomas, Laramie; Helen 
Hay, Lusk; Bennett, Superintendent Fort 
Laramie; Paola Thompson, New Castle; Ruth 
Johnson, Osage; Frances Kuseck, Hudson; Mar- 
garet Stone, McFadden; and Joyce Imerson, 
position the county clerk’s office, Teton County. 

Mrs. Grace Spenser, principal the Lincoln 
School Laramie for number years, retired 
from that position September and 
making her home with her daughter Chicago. 

Miss Agnes Gunderson, assistant professor 
Elementary Education the University Wyo- 
ming, had very interesting article “Simplified 
Phonics” the Elementary School Journal for 
April 1939. 

Dr. W. cc Reusser, professor of education at 
the Wyoming University, had very instructive 
article Program Personnel Work for 
Students Teacher Training the University 
Wyoming” the May issue Educational 
Supervision and 

The following Kadelpians received master’s 
degrees from the University Wyoming during 
the past summer: Mrs. George Henry, John 
Thomas, and Edwin Hathaway. 

Miss Helen Howard and Ernest Hilton were 
married June 1939. They are living Chey- 
enne where Mr. Hilton principal the Alta 
Vista school there. Miss Bernice Clifton and 
Portor Colerige were married this summer and 
are making their home Laramie. Other mar- 
riages during this past summer were Miss Helen 
Harris and Albert McCullough, and Alberta 
Nordstrom and the Rev. Anton Pearson. 


College William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


chapter planning two events for the 
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purpose bringing the alumni closer the active 
members this year. The first will invite the 
former members back speak one the 
meetings about their experiences the last several 
years, The second will invite the alumni 
the Initiation Banquet the spring. 

reception will given Kappa Delta 
October 10, 1939, for the new education stu- 
dents the department that they may get 
know the older members better. 

meeting the Executive Council, num- 
ber suggestions for subjects discussion 
the meetings this season were made. They include 
Recents Experiments Education, the Chicago 
University System Contrast with That the 
College William and Mary, the Southern As- 

Secondary Schools and Colleges, and 
report the Bennington Conference. 


Santa Barbara State College 
Santa Barbara, California 


THE first meeting the fall semester, Alpha 
Rho chapter organized its activities for the coming 
year under the theme Education, Culture, and 
International Relations. 

October and brings the Progressive Edu- 
ation Association Convention our Campus. 
\lpha Rho chapter will sponsor this convention 
campus and attend its meetings group. 

The annual party for entering honor students, 
life members the California Scholarship Fed- 
eration and Gold Seal Bearers, will held 
October 15. 

the November meeting, Henry 
noted composer and conductor, will speak fol- 
lowing the pledging ceremonies. 

The December meeting will feature Current 
Educational Book Reviews our pledges. 

Formal initiation will held December 14. 

The January meeting will bring résumé 
important events the International Situation. 


ALPHA SIGMA 


San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


THE first meeting the Alpha Sigma chapter 
San Diego State College was held Scripps 
Cottage the campus, October 19. Dr, Keeney, 
member the English Department, gave 
excellent talk “How Democracy Was Chal- 
lenged England.” Dr. Keeney spoke from 
first-hand experience, having spent the past sum- 
mer England. 

There was fine representation both active 
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members and alumni. The business the evening 
centered around plans for the annual faculty tea 
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West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


UPSILON CHAPTER has chosen 
slogan for this year “Become part the 
campus.” This aim was adopted the first meet- 
ing held the home Dr. Rebecca Pollock 
October that time programs for the 
year were given the members. Arrangements 
have been made have members Kappa 
Delta from the other colleges the state 
guests meetings throughout the year. 

The program for the first semester follows: 
November banquet and initiation with 
members Beta Omega and Delta Psi guests; 
December 10, the Christmas Tea honoring mem- 
bers the other honoraries the West Virginia 
University campus, Bernese Bennett hostess; Janu- 
ary 14, program natural dancing, Diane 
Toussiante hostess. 

meeting will held soon determine which 
students are eligible for Kappa Delta this 
semester. Those selected will initiated No- 
vember 


ALPHA CHI 


State Teachers College 
Harrisburg, Virginia 


THE ALPHA CHI CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
has been and still trying chapter 
worthwhile opportunities campus. 

Dr. Chen Chang Lok, counselor the Chinese 
Embassy, gave very interesting talk the 
Chinese situation chapel program sponsored 
the chapter. refused accept money for 
his trip but took donation from the 
chapter for Chinese relief. 

The program committee submitted question- 
naires extracurricula activities each member 
the student body. was found the student 
body thought there should more clubs 
pure social nature campus, that scholarship 
should not requirement for membership 
except the honor societies, and that clubs now 
existing are generally too clannish. 

Among some interesting talks given the 
faculty were the following: Mr. Marshall 
talked “Music the Schools Virginia.” 
Mr. Logan talked William Lyon Phelps 
and read some interesting selections from one 
his latest books. Dr. Frederikson discussed 
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the economic situation Europe and helped 
see the relationship each country the 
other this time. 

The chapter was well represented the Di- 
visional Conference held George Washington 
University. Many inspiring talks and reports were 
brought back order help have more 
worthwhile work chapter meetings. 

fifty dollar scholarship given each year 
junior for college expenses. This junior 
picked from among the ten students with the 
highest scholarship index. She must considered 
scholarship, extracurricula activities, 
nancial need. 

Money being continually added loan 
fund which benefit students residence. 
student’s scholarship record must above the 
median and her character good before she can 
secure this money. She must sophomore, 
junior, senior rating. All things else being 
equal the committee shall select member 
member Kappa Delta Pi. 

The maximum sum money loaned 
one student during one school year shall 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 
charged shall four per cent. 

Sigma Phi Lambda, the junior honorary or- 
ganization, has met with twice. These meetings 
are always beneficial for both groups. 

The summer group the chapter included 
their social life dinner Endless Caverns 
and picnic supper Riven Rock. 

are quite proud that among the new mem- 
bers added our faculty are two Kappa Delta 
members, Mr. William Stanley, student 
and teacher the Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and Dr. Mary Armentrout, who 
received her doctorate from the University 
Virginia and taught Winthrop College last 
year. 

The annual tea for honor roll students which 
given each quarter being planned. 

The members taken during the past six 
months have been Ellen Fairlamb, Elsie Thomas, 
Judith McCue, Geraldine Douglas, Jennie Lee 
Massie, Judith Brothers, Margaret Weller, Doris 
Firecoat, Virginia Shreckise, Charlotte Heslep, 
Katherine Robertson, Rosa Lee Agnor, Dorothy 
Jacobs, Kathryn Shull, Katherine Manor, Helen 
Walters, Emma Patterson, Sarah Marsteller, 
Katherine Glenn, Mabel Lunceford, Edith 
liamson, Gifford, Wintie Heatwale, Lucille 
Gillespie, Mrs. Beulah Huffman, Lillie Bell 
Staples, Lemma Snider, Margaret Lowery, Kath- 
erine Stone, Bessie Thornton, Elizabeth Kiser, 
Clifton Jenkins, Olin Mallow. New members 
will taken toward the latter part Oc- 
tober. 
Alpha Chi chapter hopes for more successful 


year than the last one, because the chapter jis 
striving even more function vital part 
this college life. 


Heidelberg College 
Ohio 


important and interesting activities have 
been planned for the twelfth year the Alpha 
Psi chapter Kappa Delta Pi. Plans are being 
made for the initiation new members and the 
customary formal banquet following the cere- 

The club looking forward steak fry 
which will follow regular business meeting. 

The chapter conjunction with the Educa- 
tion Club have arranged various enlightening 
programs for the year. The subject matter 
these meetings will include some the following 
problems: the teacher and experience, the parent- 
school relationship, the interview 
prospective teacher and the superintendent and the 
history the department education Heidel- 
berg. 

Superintendent Paul Brown Tiffin will 
speak the parent-teacher relation. Also the lec- 
ture Dr. Briggs delivered the national con- 
vention St. Louis will discussed. 

September 18, 1939 following 
meeting Professor Williams, counselor 
Alpha Psi, and his sister, Miss Grace Williams 
entertained the group their home honor 
Mr. Lausey, new member the 
education staff. 

Plans are being discussed for the Educational 
Heidelberg College. 


ALPHA OMEGA 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


THE summer sessions Oregon State College 
saw great increase the ranks those 
honored Kappa Delta memberships. Not 
only were twenty new members initiated, but 
several older members renewed their active par- 
ticipation. The formal initiation, followed 
banquet for the new and old members, was 
given July twenty-fourth. Those initiated then 
were: Cecilia Brennan, Maurice Bullard, Bruce 
Clark, Milton Coe, Harland Davis, Carroll De- 
Selle, Bruce Elle, Miss Marion Haycox, Lyle 
Johnson, Irene Leach, Carl Merryman, Delbert 
Moore, Gail Moore, Gladys Palmer, Beach Pat- 
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ton, Bernard Shaner, Doris Suter, Herbert Welch, 
Marjorie Votaw, Thomas Wells. 

One special committee, acting its own voli- 
tion, raised considerable interest new project. 
Mr. Towler, principal Astoria High 
School, was chairman this group who secured 
igners petition for funds create edu- 
cational library the new Education Building 
which still construction. Leo Hollenberg, 
uperintendent schools Nyssa, Oregon, 
Daniels, senior high school San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, Troy Walker, secretary the State Ath- 
letic Association, and Mary Beck, Puyallup, 
Washington, were the committee members. 

The membership committee this summer func- 
tioned very The members were Leo 
Hollenberg, Troy Walker, Maynard Ringham, 
the 1938-1939 chapter president now teaching 
Lakeview, Oregon, Helen Elle attending O.S.C. 
this year, and Margaret Schoeler teaching In- 
dependence, Oregon. 

Those charge the banquet for the new 
members were Clifford Stocker, principal 
Airlie, Oregon, Isabella McQueston, teaching 
Phoenix, Arizona, Kenneth Dart Eugene, Mary 
Beck, and Cora Price, teaching California. 

Plans for the 1939-1940 year are course 
just beginning. reception given for the new 
Education Majors was held during Freshman 
Week the Education Building. The other major 
social event the term will course the 
banquet for any new members. 


GAMMA 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


MARCH Beta Gamma chapter initiated 
seven new student members and extended honor- 
ary membership Mrs. Agnes Sligh Turnbull, 
former graduate Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege and well known author. Following the 
luncheon the Indiana Country Club, Mrs. 
Turnbull delighted the seventy-nine active and 
alumni members with both her personal charm 
and her stories how author 
selling novels. She emphasized the influence which 
her early life Pennsylvania played the de- 
velopment both the plots and details The 
Rolling Years and Remember the End. Paying 
tribute the sturdy character qualities early 
settlers Western Pennsylvania, she closed with 
the suggestion that upon teachers and writers rest 
some responsibility for developing those qualities 
the youth the present day. 

This year Beta Gamma chapter started its work 
with twenty-two members, the largest group 
Kadelpians enrolled the beginning 
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the fall term. With her treasury good condi- 
tion, bolstered five per cent payment 
frozen assets formerly closed bank, the 
Indiana chapter looks forward another suc- 
cessful year. 


Southeastern State College 
Durant, Oklahoma 


Dr. Hubert Harris, graduate 
Southeastern, charter member Beta Delta 
chapter and now associate professor biology 
Southeastern, was the speaker for the meeting 
held the home Miss Lottie Lou Click. 
spoke “Common Superstitions about Nature.” 

Beta Delta chapter completed successful year 
May with the initiation nine members 
the Junior and Senior classes, the Senior Alum- 
nus hall the college. These were 
Dyer, Mae Hathcock, Mrs. Maribob Henninger, 
Jane Leecraft, Marguerite Lehmann, Mary Fran- 
ces Melton, Faye Outlaw, Winnifred Rogers and 
Kathleen Wallace. Dr. Allen Shearer, dean 
Southeastern, talked “The Professional De- 
velopment Teachers.” Following the banquet, 
the new officers were installed follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Marion Fort; Vice-president, Mar- 
guerite Lehmann; Secretary, 
Treasurer, Mrs. Floy Perkinson Gates; Historian- 
Reporter, Mrs. Walter Blain. 

During the summer one regular meeting was 
held the home Miss Isabel Work. Alumni 
who were present talked their year’s experi- 
ences teachers. They all seemed have earned 
their salaris and several bonuses that they did 
not get. There was also news increased 
salaries matter what added preparation, was 
made. 

July the summer initiation banquet was held 
for the following students: Mrs. Daisy Bible, 
Bradley, Sr., Bess Campbell, Tenie Keaf, 
Izetta Keeran, Johnnie Kendrick, Lavinia Pitts, 
Norene Vickrey, Toccoa, Wilson, Buell Awtrey. 

Only short business meeting has been held 
this fall make plans for the coming year. The 
college, along with the other teachers colleges 
the state, has been made liberal arts college 
under board regents and now called 
Southeastern State College. This allows students 
enter who are not interested becoming teach- 
ers. 


NEWS NOTES 


Dr. Hubert Harris and Miss Pauline Clay 
Tulsa were married July 30, 1939. 

Bertha Margaret Newberry was married 
Paul Sloan Beverly Hills, California, 
May. 
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Miss Hallie McKinney, the retired dean 
women Southeastern, has joined the faculty 
the Hockaday School for Girls, Dallas, Texas. 

Arthur Gaddis has joined the Durant High 
School faculty. 

Lottie Lou Click was married Afton Puckett 
July. 

Posey, formerly president South- 
eastern has joined the state department edu- 
cation high school inspector. 

Dorrell Conder and Ray Tomlin were married 
this summer. 

Mrs. Floy Perkinson Gates, professor Eng- 
lish, spending her sabbatical year Duke Uni- 
versity. 

Dragoo, associate professor mathe- 
matics Southeastern, has been appointed dean 
Southwestern College for Diversified Occupa- 
tions Weatherford, Oklahoma. 


State Teachers College 
Farmville, Virginia 


BETA CHAPTER Kappa Delta will 
sponsor National Education Week here our 
school and will assist the opening our new 
library. The opening will November follow- 
ing National Education Week. The program will 
celebration the establishment the first 
normal school the United States. This 
peculiar interest Beta Epsilon chapter and the 
college whole because State Teachers Col- 
lege Farmville represents the accumulation 
educational efforts for more than hundred years. 
quote from the Bulletin the State Teachers 
College: “Martin’s Gazeteer Virginia, pub- 
lished 1835, records that there was the 
time the writing the book, female school’ 
Farmville. This was succeeded the ‘Farm- 
ville Female (called its corner 
stone ‘Farmville Female Academy’), incorporated 
March 1839, and changed amendment 
March 21, 1860, the ‘Farmville Female Col- 
This college, under church and private 
management, enjoyed long period successful 
work, directed from 1873 1882 Dr. Paul 
Whitehead and from 1882 1884 the Misses 
Carter, Mecklenburg County. April 1884, 
the property passed from the hands its joint 
stock company the town Farmville, which 
the same day deeded the State Vir- 
ginia the site the ‘Female Normal School.’ 
The sole purpose the college then became that 
supplying teachers for the public schools 
the state. For more than fifty years the main 
purpose this institution has been supply 


the public schools the state with 
educated teachers.” 

our first meeting this quarter the chairman 
our program committee, Mr. Coyner, 
presented tentative plans for very 
program, 


Beta ZETA 


University Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


recent meeting the Idaho chapter out- 
lined the program for the coming academic year. 
Plans were made have educational leaders 
from different schools speak the monthly meet- 
ings. Pledges, according scholastic standing 
last semester will selected the next meeting. 

the near future Mortar Board sponsoring 
tea for the new women students, which Kappa 
Delta will have display. 


Bera THETA 


Oshkosh State Teachers College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


BETA THETA CHAPTER began its activities for 
the school year 1939-40 with meeting the 
home one our faculty members, Dr. Hilda 
Taylor. Discussion the topic 
versus non-adjustment the individual so- 
ciety” was led the student members the 
chapter. After the lively discussion refreshments 
were served, climaxing very successful and 
enlightening meeting. 

Several members Beta Theta who graduated 
last June have attained pominent places our 
placement list. Those who are now teaching are 
Dorothy Briggs, Roy Collar, Harold Hailer, 
Mary Agnes Hurd, Virginia Lorenz, Arlene Mor- 
ris, and Aletha Vedder. Several have also gone 
graduate schools work for their Master’s 
degrees. 

homecoming last week-end the present mem- 
bers Beta Theta had the pleasure welcoming 
our home campus many alumni who are Kappa 
Delta members. 


Kappa 


University Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 
BETA KAPPA CHAPTER will hold its first meeting 
the year the week October Prospects for 
the year’s activities are unusually encouraging 
with the largest membership record sight. 
The College Education has unusual large 
enrollment graduate students this year, most 
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whom are members Kappa Delta Pi. the 
present time plans are being made for the year’s 
Efforts are being made make the 
meetings the chapter more interest than 
ever before and this end hope able 
report some unusual programs the near 


LAMBDA 


Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


THE Beta Lambda chapter celebrated its tenth 
anniversary May 10, 1939. Dr. Pan- 
nell, professor education the University 
Alabama spoke on “Honor Societies on the Cam- 
pus.” Afterward the chapter gave 
honor the guest speaker. 

present plans are being made for the fall 
initiation and banquet. 


Peru State Teachers College 
Peru, Nebraska 


CHAPTER was formally launched 
its year’s activities regular meeting held 
September 18, which all members were given 
chance tell their summer activities. Mrs. 
Inice Dunning, Dean Women, Peru State 
Teachers College, gave interesting account 
her trip San Francisco where she attended the 
National N.E.A. Plans were made observe 
Education Week bringing the Dean the 
Teachers College the University Nebraska 
the campus speak college convocation. 
luncheon meeting the chapter will held 
honor the speaker. 

The program that has been planned for the 
year will center about the theme “Enrichment 
Teacher’s Life.” Topics for discussion will 
include: non-scholastic attributes teacher, the 
teacher the social 
teaching, and the teacher’s place local, state, 
and national politics. 

Sixty-three per cent those eligible for member- 
ship Kappa Delta have accepted and will 
initiated the October meeting. 

Plans are under way for sending delegation 
the regional conference which will held this 
year Kansas City. 


Bera 
New York University 
New York, New York 
CHAPTER held five interesting meet- 
ings during the past summer session, with Emma 
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Hess acting president. The first meeting 
took the form informal get-together 
Beta members and those other chapters, 
which occasion “amusing incidents” and “em- 
barrassing moments were Dr. 
James Mackay spoke another meeting, his 
topic being “Self-rating High School Stu- 
dents.” social meeting heightened the festivity 
mid-session activity. Dinner the Mary 
Elizabeth Tea-Room was followed the enjoy- 
ment the play “The Little Foxes.” pledge 
ceremony took place July thirty-first for the 
following members elect: Raymond Bowers, 
Frances Christensen, Clara Clark, Katherine 
Coffey, Catherine Colley, Rosalie Donahue, Grace 
Kegerize, Mabel Martin, Eleanor Rak, 
Mabel Russ. 

The twenty-sixth initiation banquet was held 
August seventh the Hotel Lafayette. Dean 
George Payne the School Education New 
York University addressed the candidates and 
members the subject “Some thoughts edu- 
cation.” Dean Payne contrasted the methods 
education the United States with those 
Germany, Italy and Russia, 


Mansfield State Teachers College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


Mansfield, Pennsylvania, held its first meeting 
October the sixth which forty-seven students 
were pledged our chapter. October these 
students will initiated formally into our so- 
ciety. This one the largest groups join 
Kappa Delta our college campus. These 
new members seem have much enthusiasm 
about joining our fraternity, and they are looking 
forward participation our various activities. 

Already plans are being made for the celebra- 
tion our chapter’s tenth anniversary which will 
held April. Committees are being appointed. 
This will our big social event the year. 


Beta Tau 


Crosse State Teachers College 
Crosse, Wisconsin 


AMONG the activities Beta Tau chapter 
the close the last academic year, was the 
Founders’ Day banquet March which Dr. 
Stephen Corey the University Wisconsin 
was speaker. The last meeting May was the 
form picnic-dinner the Maple Grove Golf 
and Country Club which time election 
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officers for 1939-40 was held. The officers are 
follows: 

President, William 
Kathleen Lake; secretary, Mary Alice Green; 
treasurer, Dr. Virgil Jackson; 
reporter, George Wale. 

The Crosse chapter had its first social affair 
this year September when Mr. and Mrs. 
Walters entertained tea for members and 
prospective candidates for membership. 

From the list qualified students, the follow- 
ing were sent invitations membership Kappa 
Delta Pi: Clarice Fillner, Paul Hassett, Stan- 
ley Sprehn, Theodore Helgeson, Jean Larson, 
Philip Nordhus, Beverly Taarvig, Helen Teck- 
ham, Elizabeth Abel, Helen Buelke, Marian Hoff, 
Julia Menhardt, Margaret Schmidley, and Kath- 
erine Welch. 

program plan for future meetings now 
being formulated and will presented the 
next meeting October 19. 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


UPSILON CHAPTER devoted part its 
April meeting the election officers. The 
following people will direct the activities the 
chapter during the coming year: president, Mr. 
Paul Grigsby; vice-president, Mrs. Esther Brown; 
secretary, Miss Margaret Kuenne; treasurer, Dr. 
Gribble; historian-recorder, Miss Norma 
Drury; counselor, Dr. Reals the De- 
partment Education Washington Univer- 
sity. 

The annual initiation ceremony and dinner was 
held the Women’s Building, Washington Uni- 
versity May 12. Nine new members were re- 
ceived into the organization this meeting. Miss 
Josephine Johnson, President the 
Consumers St. Louis was the speaker for the 
evening. 

The program committee consisting Esther 
Brown, chairman, Marion Mathes, William 
Morgan, Rehwinkel, and Harriet Schwenk 
busy planning for the year’s work. The meet- 
ing October will devoted discus- 
sion the work being done the field 
special education St. Louis. Plans are also 
being made for tea during the State Teachers’ 
Convention November for which visiting mem- 
bers Kappa Delta will invited. 

The membership committee will make special 
effort this year get members other chapters 
who are working the St. Louis area attend 
meetings Beta Upsilon chapter. 


Arizona State Teachers College 
Tempe, Arizona 


PHI CHAPTER, Arizona State Teachers 


College Tempe, presented its annual scholar- 
ship award September the presence 
the student body. This award, check for twenty- 
five dollars, given the student Junior 
standing whose cumulative grade index highest 
his class. The student must have carried 
least fifteen hours work each semester. The 
student attaining highest rank was Miss Jean 
Sexton; honorable mention being given Mis 
Lucile Lowe, James Abrams, and Keith Van-Zante 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


THE Beta Psi chapter began the year’s activi- 
ties September with luncheon given 
Miss Emma Reinhardt, sponsor. 

regular meeting time was decided upon. Com- 
mittees were appointed carry out plans for 
the annual Kappa Delta homecoming luncheon, 
for homecoming float, and investigate the 
scholastic records for prospective new members. 

The following program for the year was de- 
cided upon: 

October 21. Luncheon 

November National Education Week Meeting 
with guest speaker 

November 21. Pledging New Members 

December Initiation Banquet 

January 16. Student Program 

February Party 

March 12. Luncheon Meeting 


April Luncheon; Pledging 
May Spring Banquet and Initiation. 


GAMMA ALPHA 


State Teachers College 
Radford, Virginia 


GAMMA ALPHA CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
held its annual Founders’ Day banquet Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, February Prior 
the banquet, Dr. David Wilbur Peters, presi- 
dent the college, was made honorary mem- 
ber Gamma Alpha chapter. skit “The New 
Curriculum Not Work,” was presented the 
initiates. Anita Tommy Eakin, Virginia 
Hicks, Hazel Poff, Margaret Shelor, Alma Smith, 
Louella Woodword, and Jacqueline Hurley. 

Four delegates, Anita Cruise, Eula Mae Phil- 
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lips, Jessie Cox, and Jacqueline Hurley, attended 
the regional conference Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C., April 22. 

the regular meeting Gamma Alpha chap- 
ter Kappa Delta May 22, the following 
named officers were elected: Jacqueline Hurley, 
president; Eula Mae Phillips, vice-president; 
*Elsie Calhoun, secretary; Hazel Poff, treasurer; 
Ruth Walker, historian-reporter; Dr. M’Ledge 
Moffett, counselor. 

the regular meeting Gamma Alpha 
chapter October plans for the year’s programs 
were formulated and was decided tap new 
members tapping service held the 
issembly November 17. 

Gamma Alpha chapter looking forward 
profitable year educationally and enjoyable 
one socially. 

Elsie Calhoun’s resignation was accepted this 
fall the October meeting and Mrs. Louella 
Woodward was elected secretary for the year. 


GAMMA BETA 


State Teachers College 
Bloomsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THE first meeting the Gamma Beta chapter 
Kappa Delta Bloomsburg State Teachers 
College was held Thursday evening, October 
place Miss Joyce Dessen, who did not 
return our college this year, elected Robert 
Lynn serve the capacity Treasurer for 
the year. the present time have thirty active 
members enrolled our society. October 
shall hold special meeting consider those mem- 
bers the Junior class who are eligible for mem- 
bership our society. 

The following committees were chosen 
serve throughout the college year: Program com- 
mittee: Lorraine Snyder, Lorraine Lichtenwalner, 
Ben Hancock, Miles Smith. Membership Com- 
mittee: Catherine Walp, Charles Kelchner, Helen 
Brady, Robert Lynn, Rose Mary Hausknecht, 
Florence Park, William Frank Kocher, 
Byron Shiner. 

have made plans for contacting some out- 
standing personalities speakers our meetings 
during the year. For such programs hope 
have open meetings which the entire college 
community will invited. 

Dr. Francis Haas, honorary member 
Kappa Delta Pi, and former president Blooms- 
burg State Teachers College, was recently ap- 
pointed the office State Superintendent 
Public Instruction. From 1925 1927 Dr. 
Haas held the same position, prior becoming 
President Bloomsburgh State Teachers College. 
Mr. Harvey Andruss, Dean Instruction 
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Bloomsburg State Teachers College, and 
member Gamma chapter Kappa Delta Pi, 
now Acting President our Mr. 
Andruss has always been interested the activi- 
ties Kappa Delta Pi, and realizes its outstand- 
ing contribution education and the possible 
development that membership such organi- 
zation can bring. 


GAMMA GAMMA 


Moorhead State Teachers College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


ANTICIPATING program interesting ac- 
tivity, Gamma Gamma chapter began its year 
with membership twenty-two. The group 
starting the term with the enthusiasm that was 
brought the annual May Day breakfast last 
spring, where thirty-six active members bore wit- 
ness the spirit Kappa Delta this 

Members present the first autumn meeting, 
September 19, answered roll-call with reminis- 
cences about their summer vacations. Among the 
pleasant memories many who had attended 
summer school the campus were the meetings 
held during that session. 

June 19, Dr. and Mrs. Christensen, Miss 
Margaret Bieri, and Miss Alice Corneliussen en- 
tertained all members the organization 
coffee party. Mary Nygaard was elected president 
for the summer. Arrangements were made for two 
other meetings during the session. the meeting 
June twenty-three Kadelpians were present. 
Kathryn Feyereisen, who lately left the United 
States for Tokyo, Japan, exchange teacher 
the American College there, spoke the 
Winnetka System, educational organization 
adopted the Tokyo school. Mr. Schwende- 
mann, head the geography department the 
college, lectured entertainingly exhibited 
the movies taken during his recent tour 
Mexico. July 10, the following new members 
were Frances McDonald, Mildred 
Smith, and Olga Loken. For the enlightenment 
the initiates, history and résumé the ac- 
tivities the organization were presented. 

Activity present directed toward plans 
for organization banquet during the time 
the M.E.A. conferences Moorhead. Guest 
honor the banquet will Dr. Frank 
Freeman Berkeley, California, member 
Laureate chapter, Kappa Delta Pi, and featured 
speaker the M.E.A. Conference. 

Gamma Gamma chapter continues its program 
encouragement the worthy students the 
college presenting the highest ranking 
sophomore and the highest ranking junior 
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scholarships equivalent tuition for one term. 
Recepients the honors for the current year are 


Carol Raff and Isabelle Skala. 


New Jersey State Teachers College Montclair 
Montclair, New Jersey 


the coming year, our chapter en- 
deavoring work out program which will 
stimulating and vitalizing educational experi- 
ence. Our new members have been selected; and 
after their formal initiation November third, 
expect them become integral part 
our group. Plans are being rapidly formulated 
for the annual Banquet and Dance which will 
held this year January twelfth. 

unusual interest promises state-wide 
meeting are planning with the Gamma Zeta 
chapter Trenton State Teachers College. 
have more, interesting news about this later. 


GAMMA ZETA 


State Teachers Colle ge 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Gamma Zeta chapter Kappa Delta 
will begin the eighth year its existence the 
Hillwood Campus welcoming thirteen seniors 
and nineteen juniors into its ranks new mem- 
bers. The following members were elected the 
organization its initial meeting the 1939-40 
school year September 22. 

SENIORS: Eleanor Conover, Julia Cook, Wil- 
liam Cooper, John Okerson, Helen McKee, Ruth 
Spanjer, Marjorie Woolley, Helma Heilenday, 
Yetta Linder, Richard Conover, Emanuel Snitkin, 
Robert Kruse, Howard Smith. 

JUNIORS: Dorothy Berger, Ruth Bowne, 
Beaulah Knox, Alice Olsen, John Concialdi, Rosa 
Hagin, Warren Harker, Lois Jones, Ruth Kane, 
Dorothy Panasuk, Samula Smalls, Evelyn Bow- 
ker, Jack Elmer, Arthur Mae McFad- 
zean, Gloria Maureen Montgomery, 
Ellen Robinson, Verna Blake. 

Mr. Harold Winterhalter, our president, elected 
the last meeting Gamma Zeta for the year 
1938-39, will have reliable group officers 
further his many ambitious plans for this 
chapter throughout the year. They are: Marion 
Wood, vice-president; Doris Gunderson, record- 
ing secretary; Susan Margerum, corresponding 
secretary; Mildred Verdier, treasurer; Rachel 
Jarrold, counselor. 

Miss Elizabeth Brooks, not mentioned above, 
acting custodian this chapter’s scrap book, 
interesting memoranda our many activities. 


Preparations are being made for our 
initiation banquet held Saturday eve- 
ning, October 21, Hillwood Inn. Our guest 
speaker noted devotee Robert Frost, and 
will offer program readings and appreci 
tions poetry. Among the guests are Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert Morrison. Dr. Morrison, the 
Commissioner Teacher Training New Jer- 
sey, has just recently addressed the college 
sembly the subject “Why Teachers Fail 
Other guests include all the department heads 
the college, and the Dean Men and the Dean 
Women. 

Under the direction Pres. Harold 
Winterhalter, the chapter has sponsored theater 
trip the Cobweb Theatre attend one the 
last performances offered this summer theater 
acting group. The play was topic discus- 
sion the campus after the performance Tues- 
day, October 

Miss Evelyn Kasprak has been appointed 
head committee charge fall skating 
party held the near future for all 
Gamma Zeta members. Other plans include the 
perpetuation the lecture programs arranged 
this society last year for the benefit the 
entire college, all which are along cultural 

Perhaps for the first time the history this 
society, the Gamma Zeta chapter will launch 
definite publicity program acquaint prospec- 
tive underclassmen with its standards and values 
its members. are indeed anticipating the 
eastern states convention the various chapters 
Kappa Delta held the near future 
under the able leadership Arthur Kahn our 
chapter. Plans for both these vigorous activities 
are well formulated and are the hands 
several committees, looks like Gamma Zeta 
will have extremely ambitious year; are 
all working for its success. 
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GAMMA THETA 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


THE regular meetings Gamma Theta chap- 
ter Kappa Delta are held the first Wednes- 
day night each month. The major interest 
the meetings speaker panel discussion 
some subject relation general education. 

The group voted have one social meeting 
each term. Dinner meetings are held when Initia- 
tion Services are held. 

The March meeting will given over the 
report the representative the Bi-Annual 
Convocation. 

The Gamma Theta chapter plans sponsor 
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two special programs this year not included 
their regular meeting plans. Some time after the 
beginning the new year, the chapter plans 
have charge the regular college radio pro- 
gram, which time program educa- 
tional nature will presented. During the year 
the chapter will sponsor one the weekly col- 
lege convocation programs. 

The chapter plans send least one member 
its representative the state meeting the 
apters Indianapolis October 27. 

The following students were initiated into the 
Gamma Theta chapter Kappa Delta this 
past summer: Olive Bean, Mary Elizabeth Cedars, 
Anna Mae Dunn, Josephine Hoover, Helen Kay, 
Kathryn Mabee, Mary Monroe, Cynthia 
Templeton, Earl Dean Thompson, Mary Jane 
Tracy, Dale Wagoner, Hazel Whitman, 
Frieda Zwintscher, 
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GAMMA LAMBDA 


Harris Teachers College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Gamma Lambda chapter initiated 
four new members: Maxine Aydelotte, Ruth Erbe, 
Gertrude Hammer, and Elva Lay. scholarship 
pin was awarded Gertrude Hammer for rank- 
ing first her class during her first two years 
Harris Teachers College. 

Gamma Lambda pleased represented 
Marie Gaffron, Gertrude Hammer, and Maxine 
Aydelotte the district convention Unity 
Farm. 

The general theme the chapter meetings for 
the year is, “Educative Influences Outside the 
School.” interesting and instructive program, 
which has been planned around this topic, will 
include speakers leisure time, citizenship, 
the church educative factors; round 
table discussion educative periodicals; and 
visits the public library and radio broad- 
casting station. The members are looking for- 
word with anticipation these varied activities. 


GAMMA 


Buffalo State Teachers College 
Buffalo, New York 


GAMMA Kappa Delta en- 
joyed very successful year last year under the 
presidency Sebastian Mortorana. 

Last April sponosored banquet for all the 
honor societies the college with Donald Law- 
less the This was successful that 
are planning another one this year. 

importance, too, was the editing 
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Alumni News Bulletin wherein news about our 
alumni was published. Another bulletin 
similar nature planned this year. 

commemoration the establishment the 
first normal school the United States one hun- 
dred years ago, Gamma chapter put 
radio play the college auditorium. 

Last spring had breakfast for the new 
members initiated into the society. 

Last May the following officers were elected: 
president, John Cox; vice-president, Clarina 
Rassi; secretary, Esther Becker; corresponding 
secretary, Violet Bell; treasurer, Herbert Zol- 
litsch; reporter, Donald Lawless. 

Terminating the years activities was picnic 
Angola-on-the-Lake. 

started our activities this year having 
informal tea for the faculty and the members 
the chapter. Later October another tea will 
had honor those students, the col- 
lege who made the Dean’s list. 

November will have our formal initia- 
tion and banquet. 

And, despite the fact that there much 
and turmoil the world today, neverthe- 
less, anticipate offset this, our small 
sphere interest least, year order, 
stability, and harmony the realms the mind 
and educational pursuits. 


Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


THE annual breakfast for representatives and 
alumni the chapters Kappa Delta 
Indiana, will held the Washington Hotel 
Friday, October 27, during the Indiana State 
Teacher’s Convention. The chairman, Dr. Fitch 
Indiana Ball State Teacher’s College will pre- 
side. 

Dr. Richardson and Miss Winona Wat- 
son, former president Kappa Delta Pi, attended 
the national convention Cleveland last spring. 


GAMMA 


State Teachers College 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


THE opening meeting the Gamma chap- 
ter Kappa Delta for the 1939-40 year was 
held Wednesday evening, September 20, 1939. 
this time Daniel Rowan, club president, ex- 
pressed his thanks and appreciation Mr. Oscar 
Lilpenstein for his services club counselor for 
the past two years. Miss Vesta Watson was elected 


succeed Mr. Lilpenstein. 
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The entire second meeting was devoted the 
selection and approval twenty new students 
eligible for membership Kappa Delta Pi. 


State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Gamma chapter held its first meeting 
September 19, 1939. Marvin Holmgren, president 
the organization, presided. Other officers 
the organization who are carry this school 
year are: secretary, Alice Clear; treasurer, Mabel 
Hudec; historian, Elsie Hudec, and vice-presi- 
dent, Marion Owens. The two faithful workers 
whom the organization may always look for 
counsel are: Miss Lela Stanley, advisor, and Mr. 
Paulu, counselor. The first meeting was 
essentially social nature. Various games were 
played but the group seemed enjoy most the 
lunch cup cakes, coffee and ice cream. 

Tuesday evening, October business meeting 
was held which members discussed the prob- 
lem absences, ideas for future social events, and 
chief importance, present, plans for T.C. 
Homecoming, October 20-21. The theme is, 
“One Hundred Years Teacher Training,” 
very appropriate subject for educational honor- 
ary society support providing outstand- 
ing float welcome Kappa Delta alum- 
ni. During Homecoming, special desk will 
provided which the alumni Kappadeltans 
may register. They will receive Kappa Delta 
symbol make them distinct group and thus 
help members become acquainted. 


GAMMA 


University Wichita 
Wichita, Kansas 


ALTHOUGH the dates are not announced, ad- 
dition the usual social activities are em- 
phasizing the following activities: 


discussion the implications the present 
war for education being planned. 

Problems secondary education are also 
topic group discussion. 

One more travelogues will given 
persons who have studied foreign educational 
systems. 

Plans are being discussed establish Kappa 
Delta bulletin board. 

Each year select outstanding senior who 
gives the greatest promise success teach- 
ing and engrave his name the Kappa Delta 
plaque. 

Near the end the year Kappa Delta en- 
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tertains the out-going seniors the fraternity. 
Plans are being discussed for offering 
arship some worthy student for the second 
semester. 

Plans are underway for program for 
students, faculty members and the public 


general honor the hundredth anniver- 
sary the establishment teacher education. 


oo 


GAMMA 


Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


late spring meeting Gamma Upsilon 
chapter, thirty-eight new members 
Among the new initiates were five out- 
standing faculty members: Dr. Floyd, Voca- 
tional Agricultural Education; Dr. Mon- 
dart, Vocational Agricultural Education; Dr. 
Davenport, Vocational Agricultural Educa- 
tion; Dr. Helen Carter, Home Economics Edu- 
cation; Hazel Grimm Coxe, Home Eco- 
nomics Education. 

The annual Kappa Delta chapter award, 
fountain pen, appropriately engraved, was given 
Miss Maud Gill for her outstanding work 
during the year. 

Officers for the forthcoming year were elected. 
Miss Hazel Eastin was elected president; Mr. 
Jay Morgan, vice-president; Miss Audrey 
Twiner, reporter-historian; Dr. Irving Foote, 
counsellor; Miss Loris Anderson, corresponding 
secretary. 

Forty-eight persons, eligible for membership 
have returned the campus this year. Among 
those who have returned Miss George Rose 
Ferguson, our last year’s president. She en- 
gaged graduate work the School Li- 
brary Science. 

Our first meeting was held October and plans 
were made for the forthcoming year. 


GAMMA CHI 


State Teachers College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


CHI CHAPTER held its initiation banquet 
April. Speakers were Professor-Emeritus 
Coombes Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and 
Miss Marian Wesley, Elementary Supervisor 
the Worcester public schools, The final meet- 
ing the 1938-39 season was held out doors 
the home the chapter counselor, Miss Fitch. 
There lovely woodland setting the officers 
for the coming year were installed. 
Miss Eliztbeth Kennedy, president for 1938-39, 
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sent Gamma Chi’s delegates the regional 
nference sponsored Kappa chapter Co- 
lumbia May. The general idea obtained from 
that conference was that Kappa Delta should 
strive take itself greater significance the 
college community; and that vital programs and 
tivities should keep graduate members interested 
chapter doings. Some the suggestions pre- 
nted will tried Gamma Chi this year, and 
will form the basis for the 1939-40 program, 
which will decided upon the first meeting, 
held Friday evening, October 20, the 
college. 
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GAMMA 


Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 


Gamma Psi chapter Kappa Delta 
looking forward the active participation 
this new school year twelve new members 
who were initiated, banqueted, and delightfully 
entertained the Hotel Fresno. The new mem- 
bers formally initiated were Robert Aiken, Reu- 
ben Bergthold, Chrystine Brown, Vera Davenport, 
Irma Mae Hinsberger, Virginia Lohman, Thelma 
Londgreen, John Otto, Hubert Rae, Vida Rich- 
ards, Rex Lyner, and Marion Winton. 

Following the initiation the Green room 
was the banquet the The dinner 
table featured the then approaching West Coast 
Relays its decorative colors; miniature track 
with athletes dressed red and blue colors cen- 
tered the table and the surrounding bleachers 
were banked with flowers. 

Alvia Del Carlo, now past president, welcomed 
the new members. Dr. Albert Lang, dean 
upper division, spoke the group the duties 
and responsibilities Kappa Delta members. 
lovely musical program was then presented, 
and the program was concluded with two read- 
ings, that touched the hearts all present and 
expectant teachers, given Miss Marjorie Brew- 
ster, education instructor. 

the last meeting for the spring semester the 
new officers were elected and installed. The group 
then adjourned skating party which many 
the promised did not arrive. 

the first executive meeting the fall se- 
mester meetings were set for the third Wednesday 
each month, plans were considered for the 
coming year, and various projects appeared 
accomplished under the guiding hand the 
Gamma Psi chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 


CHAPTER 


and Miss Lillian Newfield, president-elect, were 
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Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


BETA CHAPTER Kappa Delta en- 
joyed very successful group summer meet- 
ings. The highlight the summer was dinner 
meeting which sixty-five members were present. 
discussion the future Kent State summer 
school was given nine members the society. 
The following new members 
Bertha Jean Sill, Elva Click, Angela Salreno, 
Catherine Whipple, Eileen Hooker, Donald Lea, 
Lindecamp, Harold Rickert, Albert 
Bahler, George Sherman, Clayton Alden, Maud 
Caldwell, Leah Cox, Mary Ternasky, Ruth Kerr, 
Shellman, Robert Scribner and Florence 


May. 


GAMMA 


Concord State Teachers College 
Athens, West Virginia 


THE high point the year was the visit 
Dr. William Bagley our campus April 
under the auspices Delta Gamma chapter. His 
two public addresses were well attended and most 
stimulating. The alumni members, faculty, and 
friends had the privilege meeting Dr. Bagley 
evening reception. The chapter sent two 
representatives the Regional Conference 
Washington. The Counselor attended the annual 
dinner Cleveland February 28, 1939. 


DELTA 


Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


WITH the resignation Miss Agnes Erickson 
advisor, Delta Delta chapter has elected Dr. 
Magginis, head the Education Depart- 
ment Winthrop. The chapter making great 
plans for the coming year under his leadership. 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
DeKalb, Illinois 


DELTA EPSILON CHAPTER planning enter- 
tain its old members breakfast the Rice 
Hotel DeKalb, Sunday, October 16. Dr. Helen 
Messenger our guest speaker. This 
and the placement decorated car the 
homecoming parade will our part the home- 
coming celebration held our campus 
October 14-16. 
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have decided develop the theme, “Inter- 
national Education and World Peace” during our 
meetings for the coming year. Since was neces- 
sary call many extra meetings last year, 
are planning have two meetings month this 
year. One will business meeting, and the 
other will include social program. Our project 
for the year sponsor movies educa- 
tional nature. These will shown our campus 
and will for anyone who interested. Last 
year the chapter compiled bulletin entitled 
Know Your Profession through which they hoped 
supply the beginning teachers with few im- 
portant facts concerning the teaching profession. 
These bulletins were presented the graduating 
sophomores and seniors the college. 


ZETA 


Northern State Teachers College 
Marquette, Michigan 


Delta Zeta chapter has had most suc- 
cessful year. Its program, based generally 
themes pertinent present teaching problems, 
has been both interesting and instructive. 

The chapter has received into its membership 
large number the college’s outstanding stu- 
dents, including Thomas O’Connell, Paul Hak- 
enen, Elsie McMahon, Rita Gaviglio, Lawrence 
DeRidder, Oliver Aho, Merle Paull, Noble Hatch, 
Helen Tuomela, Lillian Collins, Leonard John- 
son, Margaret Gibson, and Gertrude Bennett. 

Delta Zeta chapter has been favored that 
has had Miss Maude Van Antwerp its counselor 
since its founding. With her excellent advice, the 
chapter has been constantly seeking higher levels 
instructive programs, and doing distinctive 
services for Northern. 

Delta Zeta chapter sent large representation 
the Regional Conference held Milwaukee 
April 29. The group’s experiences there have been 
big value the chapter, particularly seeing 
and sensing the national scope and large objec- 
tives set the fraternity. 

The chapter has held two delightful early 
morning picnics, which all alumni the chap- 
ter were invited, one held the end the regu- 
lar school year, and the other during the summer 
term. each case the plans called for breakfast 
the beautiful shores Lake Superior, and later 
climb Sugar Loaf Mountain. 

The constitution the chapter has recently 
been devised due the change the college 
from the term the semester plan. 

The officers for the coming school year, chosen 
May 24, are: president, Paul 
president, Helen Tuomela; secretary, Lillian Col- 
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lins; treasurer, Elsie 
porter, Lawrence DeRidder. 

The chapter began its present school year 
meeting held October Plans were made 
the annual homecoming luncheon, fast becomi: 
traditional, which the chapter will hold Satur- 
day, October 28, the day Northern plays 
homecoming game with Michigan Tech. 
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THETA 
Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Texas 


nual the summer term with Mr. 
Clark, head the social science department 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
speaker. the banquet the following thirty-on 
pledges were initiated into Delta Pi: Mary 
Frances Allen, Andrews, Adel 
Arrington, Jim Foster Bay, Irene Bennett, Bob 
Bratz, Pollie Mae Carter, George Clayton, 
Estelle Cribbs, Melba Cubstead, Finnell, 
Harry George, Velma Gomillion, Mrs. Oscar 
Hale, Mrs. Lois Hall, Frances Handley, Hilda 
Johns Hardy, Louise Mrs. Mary Hol 
somback, Richard Jecmenek, Dorris Ruth John 
ston, Mrs. Lurline Lee, Alice Neason, Mrs. 
ginia Wise and Florence Wood. 

the meeting August tenth Mrs. Pearl 
Pond Rittenhouse summarized her master arts 
degree thesis one part the program, and 
Phillippa Stoneham spoke the portion which 
she had completed for her master’s thesis. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

closed the past session’s activities 
with two important spring meetings. 

May the anniversary the chapter’s 
founding, twelve candidates for membership were 
formally initiated. These twelve persons whose 
names follow, are promising material for Kappa 
Delta Pi: Grace Boudreaux, Gladys Buller, 
Maxim Doucet, Professor Education, Aneloi 
Fontenot, Gladys Laffitte, Doris Landry, Mildred 
Langston, Doris Lemmon, 
Yvonne Valerie Wartelle, Marguerite 
Wenzel. 

The ceremony initiation was followed 
stimulating business meeting and 
which were present number 
Dr. Clyde Barrow the Louisiana State 
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irtment Education delivered address 
interest Louisianians the field edu- 
spoke Plans for the Reorganization 
State Department Education Louisi- 


May 16, the chapter’s final gathering, 
additional candidates who were unable 
the previous initiation were taken into 
chapter. They were Lether Edward Frazar, 
ident Southwestern, Alfred Courville, Dot 
man, Dale Hester, and Annie Lea Sirmon. 


Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education 
Cheney, Washington 


May the Delta Kappa chapter initiated 
the following: Zella Broady, Rex Brown, Alice 
Sullivan, Elizabeth Stuart and Bonnie Jean Rus- 
the dinner honoring the initiates, Dr. 
Ruth West, head the Social Science Department 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, gave 
the main address. Her topic was, “How Teachers 
Can Best Serve Democracy Crisis.” 

During the summer two open meetings were 
Guest speaker the first meeting was 
Marguerite Hood, visiting music instructor 
from Montana. Miss Hood spoke “Radio 
Education.” After the discussion, refreshments 
were served the chapter. 

The second meeting featured panel discus- 
sion on, “Should Roosevelt Have Third Term?” 
the panel were Ralph Tieje, who 
president the college; Warren McSpadden 
who was visiting instructor from the Walt Whit- 

school New York City; Tully Knowles, 
Jr. Stanford University; and David Cobb 

our own faculty. This meeting attracted 
linary interest. 

August 12, Spokane hotel, banquet 
vas held in honor of the eleven initiates; George 
Mouchet, Jane Mullen, Evelyn Murphy, Clarence 
McCauley, Alice McCannon, Thirza Hawk, Hope 
Cullen, Shirley Stronach, Teresa Dillon, Wayne 
Roberts and Anna Hooper. Chapter president, 
Helen Hodge, acted toastmaster. Guest speakers 
for the event were Miner, Superintendent 
schools, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, and 
Dr. Ben Wood Columbia University. 


LAMBDA 


Wilson Teachers College 
Washington, District Columbia 


Our chapter opened the new school year with 
open house meeting, welcome Kappa Delta 
Pis now residing Washington who are 
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ated with other chapters, and enjoy each other’s 
interesting summer experiences. 

are making plans greet Mr. 
Williams when Washington next month, 
and afford the students the college op- 
portunity meet him. 

Plans are under way for our annual confer- 
ence, which always November event open 
all Washington teachers, The theme, however, 
still under consideration. 


Westminster College 
New Pennsylvania 


picnic honor the senior members 
Delta chapter was held the College Woods 
May. Election new officers for the coming 
year was the major item business. Jane Barch- 
feld was elected president; Martha Sturgeon, vice- 
president; Mary Campsey, secretary; Evelyn 
Chambers, treasurer; and Maurine 
torian-reporter. 

the meeting this month eligible members 
the junior class will chosen for membership 
Kappa Delta Pi. There will formal initia- 
tion November for those who are selected. The 
other plans for the year are not yet completed. 


Whitewater State Teachers College 
Wisconsin 


THE Delta chapter began its year with the 
initiation new members homecoming 
breakfast October 29, 1939. this ceremony 
the alumnz the organization were also present. 

The main activity this chapter the publish- 
ing educational bulletin, Trends Edu- 
cation. This bulletin published four times 
year, and sent the high schools Wisconsin 
well the leading universities the coun- 
try. The last bulletin each year contains the 
pictures the graduating members the chap- 
ter, along with record their majors and 
minors. This helps the placement 
seniors teaching positions throughout the state. 
The Delta chapter has been very successful 
the publishing this educational bulletin 
past years, and looking forward con- 
tinuation the work this year. 


Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Delta chapter completed its first 
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Organization and establishment policy 
received much attention our spirited business 
meetings. The programs, because their variety, 
were stimulating and worthwhile. They included 
travel talk, supper party, joint meeting with 
other honorary educational fraternities and dis- 
cussion meetings. 

Plans are being formulated for another banner 
year. 


Central Washington College Education 


Ellensburg, Washington 


THE chapter plans for another active year. Ini- 
tiation new members was held the third week 
October. All members the group will act 
hosts the dedication the new 
College Elementary School October 27-28. Miss 
Amanda Hebeler, member Delta Omicron, 
director the College Elementary School. Delta 
Omicron plans its experiences around three part 
program, namely—mental growth, social growth, 
and school service. The last part includes helping 
with registration each quarter. Another service 
feature the sending recognition cards all 
sophomores who completed successful year scho- 
lastically freshmen. The series book reviews 
which the club has sponsored the last two years 
have been received with much enthusiasm. They 
are open the public. Plans for another active 
vear have already been completed. The group 
looks forward the social evening once quar- 
ter our counselor’s apartment. Some the 
group usually become cooks, others dishwashers 
and everyone enjoys himself. 


Henderson State Teachers College 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


DELTA CHAPTER opened its year’s program 
with address Indian Culture Mr. Vere 
Hudlestin, principal the local high school 
Friday evening, October 13. Mr. Hudlestin gave 
most interesting address out his wealth in- 
formation gained both first hand collections 
and study what others have done. His collection 
Indian relics the best and con- 
sidered authority many phases the local 
Caddo Federation Indian tribes. 

Dr. Flora Meyers Gillentine, Counselor for 
Delta chapter, had several delightful contacts 
with Kappa Delta Pis during her stay Colum- 
bia Teachers College during the summer. She 
heard Dr. Childs’ lecture buffet dinner 
Dodge Hall July. She also attended tea 
honor initiates Dodge Hall. She was 
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hostess one fourteen tables the formal 
initiation dinner the Men’s Faculty Teachers 
College August 


New Jerse v State Teachers Colle ve 
Newark > New Jersey 


PROFESSOR Mark Heald the Department 
History Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, spoke the first fall meeting 
Delta Rho chapter Kappa Delta the Stat 
College October 13. His topic, 
Individual War” was the account histo- 
rian, himself participant the World War, dis 
cussing the effects war upon humanity. 

The Newark chapter present considering 
candidates for admission membership Delta 
Rho. After election new members this activity 
tion ceremony, December. 

study based the program teacher educa- 
tion the United States now being carried 
the Committee Teacher Education 
American Council Education Washington, 
D.C. Such phases this program 
work, the practicum and_ 
schools and social agen¢ ies will be considered. Th 
New Jersey State Teachers College Newark, 


under the guidance Dr. Ernest Townsend, 
president the college and counselor Delta 
Rho, will take part this study. 

Following the initiation new members Delta 
Rho chapter plans devote several its meet- 
ings the new vear investigation this sur- 
vey. The chapter will work also for closer rela- 
tions between school and alumni and for closer re- 
lations between chapters Kappa Delta 
New Jersey. criticism the new curriculum set- 
now force the college will also made. 

Mr. Willard Zweidinger, member the De- 
partment Health and Education the college, 
was recently admitted into membership the 
Beta chapter New York University. 


Tau 


State Teachers College 

Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

THE first Kappa Delta meeting the year 
was held September 22. This was campfire 
meeting conducted the pledges the fraternity 
for the old members. These pledges are follows: 
Ruth Braun, Andrew DeFassio, Elizabeth 
Virginia Fleeger, Carl Graham, Mary Moore, 
Samuel Ristich, Alice Sleeth, Jane Solomon, Peter 
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Sowa, Lucille Wagner, Caroline Williams, Louise 
Grine, John Kaufman. 

Samuel Ristich was chairman for the first pro- 

program for the remainder the year 


October Pledges and Mystery 
Program, Ethel Nagy, Shirley Butler. 

November Meeting All Health 
Education Students. Charles Netha- 
way, Director Physical Education Pittsburgh 
Elementary Schools. 

January 16—Sweater Hop sponsored Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

January 19—Guest Speaker, Dr. Norman Wei- 

Pledge Meeting. 

March Pledges, Guest—Dr. 
Ben Graham, Superintendent Pittsburgh Public 


Program—Neophytes 


Schools. 

April 19—Pledge Meeting and Election 
Officers, Sheehy. 

May Social. Last vear was the 
privilege the Delta Tau chapter attend 
meeting with the Delta 
Chapter Westminster Westminster. This year 
May the Delta Tau chapter will hosts 
the chapter from Westminster Campfire So- 

Kappa Delta conjunction with Phi Sigma 
take charge Education Week the 


State Teachers Colle ve 
Jersey City, New 


DELTA UPSILON CHAPTER began this year’s ac- 
tivities with picnic meeting September 16. 
Our tentative program promises 
ind interesting one. includes breakfast meet- 
ing, several teas, and two formal dinner meetings 
addition our regular business meetings. 

“Forces that influence the growth the per- 
sonality” has been set our theme for the 
vear. intend sponsor four forum assemblies 
for the entire college the following dates Octo- 
ber 17, December 12, March 12, and May 14. 
hope have four speakers—an educator, 
ligious leader, social worker, and business man 
four aspects the yearly theme. 
have been fortunate securing for 
speaker on October 175 Dr. Florence E. Strate- 
meyer whose topic will be: “The part taken 
the educator the development personality.” 

This year shall again hold honor tea. 
The honor tea given each semester for all 
students the college who have been placed the 
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president’s list for achievement scholarship the 
preceding semester. 


Bowling Green State 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

DELTA PHI CHAPTER Kappa Delta was 
installed here the Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity campus last May Williams ac- 
companied students from Ohio State Univer- 
sity and Heidelberg College. that time had 
about thirty members. Although lost many 
through graduation, are planning take 
new members soon. 

are now launching plans for our first active 
year. These plans include varied programs 
which members will contribute, panel discussions 
current topics related education, discussions 
vital articles THE EDUCATIONAL 
speakers from our own campus and from neigh- 
boring campuses. 

Also this, our first year, will looking 
the setting some precedents which hope 
will become traditions the future our local 
chapter. 


Southern Illinois State Normal 


Carbondale, Illinois 


THE chapter has planned initiation and din- 
ner for the latter part October. 


Shepard State Teachers College 
Sheperdstown, West Virginia 


Pst CHAPTER Kappa Delta was in- 
stalled Shepherd State Teachers College, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia, May 27, 1939. Its 
members feel proud primarily because they were 
accepted into membership, but they are also high- 
pleased because their good fortune having 
the Laureate Counselor, Dr. William Bagley 
Columbia University, install the chapter and 
address them banquet held the Shennan- 
doah Hotel Martinsburg, West Virginia, later 
the evening. 

Dean Kenamond the Alpha Upsilon 
chapter acted toastmaster and introduced Dr. 
Bagley the many guests and members the or- 
ganization. The speaker gave history the 
founding Kappa Delta the University 
Illinois 1911 and its development the 
present time. interspersed his historical narra- 
tive with many educational philosophical 
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viewpoints that proved interesting and helpful 
all present. 

The officers the chapter are: president, 
Thomas Marshall Hunter; vice-president, James 
Reid, Jr.; secretary, Miss Marion Byron, 
treasurer, Miss Helen Daniels; chapter counselor, 
Dr. Ash. 

the first initiation eighteen persons became 
members. second initiation was held August 
which time eleven new names were added 
the roll. addition the twenty-nine members, 
several of the college teachers, who belong to 
other chapters, take active part the work 


the fraternity. Everyone looking 


t 


) 


profitable activities the organization during the 


present school year. 


JACKSONVILLE ALUMNI 
Jacksonville, Florida 
first regular meeting the 
alumni chapter will held November 
general theme chosen for the 1939-40 
gram “Our American Background.” 
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Kappa Delta 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


STUDIES THE MEASUREMENT TEACHING 
WILLIAM LANCELOT, ARVIL BARR, THEODORE TORGERSON, 
CARL JOHNSON, VIRGIL LYONS, ANTHONY WALVOORD, 
AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DIVIDENDS 
WILL FRENCH 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT 
HOWARD LANGFORD 


Published 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Kappa Delta History 


KAPPA DELTA PI: 1911-1936 


ALFRED HALL-QUEST 


Published 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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1940 


The Convocation 


Thirteenth Biennial Convoca- 
the Hotel Broadview, East St. Louis, 
Monday, February and 
continued three days. Its sessions being 
coincident with the meetings the 
American School Ad- 


ministrators, whose programs along 


Association 


with those many allied groups at- 
tracted 
twelve thousand persons, was impos- 


sible obtain hotel rooms for the Con- 


attendance 


vention delegates St. Louis, itself. 


Private homes were taxed capacity, 


and even Pullman coaches were pressed 
into service, accommodate the huge 
gathering educators. Kappa Delta 
delegates, however, were pleasantly 
housed the Broadview hotel and 
the city Belleville, thirteen miles 
eastward. 

Though there were one hundred and 
twenty-five members the Convoca- 
tion itself, composed the Executive 
Council and official delegate from 
each chapter, this number was aug- 


mented the presence alternate 
delegates from number chapters; 
and several instances four five 
visitors were present from single chap- 
ter. The usual attendance the ses- 
sions averaged one hundred and fifty. 
The hotel management placed the 
disposal the delegates the Ball Room 
the upper floor for the Convocation 
sessions. This arrangement furnished 
the 
members the Convocation comforta- 
bly, and exhibit display Kappa 
Delta publications. Long before the 


space accommodate 


hour announced for the opening meet- 
ing the delegates began arrive, and 
the first roll call nearly all were present. 

other convocations the Society 
business was transacted with 
yet, without hurry careless considera- 
tion. Many vital problems were dis- 
cussed. was notable that the delegates 
entered into their work with vigor and 
incisiveness which was stimulating be- 
hold. was immediately evident that 
the chapters were ably represented 
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delegates who had clear understanding 
the significance their 
ties, representatives their respec- 
tive chapters. 

President McCracken open the con- 
vocation with brief address. There 
lowed thereupon reports the other 
members the Executive Council. 
These reports, supplemented the 
typed copy the proceedings which 
will prepared the Master Report- 
ing Company, will form permanent 
document the records and history 
the Society. unfortunate that all 
members the Society could not have 
witnessed the proceedings, and have par- 
ticipated the deliberations the 
Convocation. Only such experi- 
ence can the individual Kadelpian ap- 
preciate the spirit Kappa Delta 
national organization. 

usual, there were number ac- 
tions important for the further develop- 
ment the Society. Each meeting 
the Executive Council brings its items 
interest. The members the Society 
will pleased learn that few days 
prior the Convocation two new chap- 
ters were installed, one Tulane Uni- 
versity New Orleans, the other the 
Maryland State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland. number peti- 
tioning groups other institutions have 
applied for charters, and, some cases, 
preliminary action has been taken look- 
ing toward the establishment chap- 
ters. 


The Educational Forum Supplement 


important change affects the edi- 
Forum. The Editor, Dr. Alfred 


Hall-Quest, reported the recommenda- 
tion that, beginning with the next aca- 
demic year, there should four issues 
the Supplement. The present plan 
having two issues the Supplement 
has not been entirely satisfactory, 
much the news cannot reported 
promptly desirable. The new plan 
will provide for four twenty-four page 
supplements next the first, appear- 
ing November, will Directory 
the Society and its chapters for the 
year. The remaining three issues will 
contain items general interest the 
Society. The emphasis should upon 
news the Society rather than upon 
personal items, and materials which 
will helpful the chapters the 
work which they do. The delegates en- 
thusiastically approved the recom- 
mendation. 

will interest our members know 
that the subscription list 
CATIONAL has now reached the 
highest peak its history. The new 
format and artistic make-up well 
the high quality the contents have re- 
ceived wide commendation. Increasingly, 
the magazine can become telling voice 
American education. 


Regional Conferences 


The regional conferences, which have 
been sponsored the Executive Coun- 
cil under the leadership Dean Wal- 
ters, Executive Counselor, have grown 
usefulness and popularity. any 
evidence their usefulness needed 
can seen the hearty response 
which the delegates made Dean 
Walter’s report, and the decision 
continue and expand the conferences. 
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was reported that more than thou- 
sand students and faculty members at- 
tended these conferences during the last 
biennium. Sentiment shows 
members are eager have these con- 
ferences stress practical means for the 
enhanced efficiency the Society and 
the local chapters. 


Round-Table Discussions Activities 


unusually stimulating feature 
the Convocation was the group round 
table discussions arranged Dr. Flor- 
ence Stratemeyer, the First Vice-Presi- 
dent. For one hour groups under the 
leadership the members the 
Executive Council discussed five areas 
activities: the selection candidates 
for Kappa Delta Pi; stimulation fur- 
ther growth and development mem- 
bers the chapters; the work in- 
dividual members school 
community; the significance Kappa 
Delta the college community; co- 
ordinating the work the local chapters 
with that the national These 
discussions proved great value the 
delegates, and brought out vividly the 
most important problems which the 
chapters perennially face. Following the 
group discussions several types activi- 
ties were discussed the Convocation 
whole. 


Important Enactments 


Though the number amendments 
the Constitution and By-Laws pre- 
sented Dr. Hall-Quest, chairman 
the Committee the Constitution, were 
fewer than usual, several actions de- 
serve special mention. The qualifications 


membership were clarified, particu 
larly the case graduate member- 
ships; the election honorary mem- 
bers restricted; executive 
committee was created the Executive 
Council act matters detail dur 
ing the interims between meetings 
that body, being the understanding 
that questions policy shall con- 
sidered the entire Executive Council. 


The limits the fiscal year were more 


clearly defined. Revisions the con- 
stitution and the Manual 
ticable. 

was announced that the National 
Office had moved into larger room 
the Library Heidelberg College, this 
change being necessary because the 
expanded business, and that the college 
furnishing the new quarters without 
expense the Society. 


The Society’s Finances 

The financial status the Society was 
set forth. The report below shows the 
general state the Society’s finances. 
detailed analysis receipts and ex- 
penditures during the last decade was 
made the Recorder-Treasurer, and 
estimate the expectations for the 
next biennium was prepared. The So- 
ciety voted adopt budget which 
calls for the expenditure approxi- 
mately $64,000, $32,000 annually. 
Each item was scanned carefully the 
Executive Council and the Convoca- 
tion. The appropriations were made 
terms conservative estimate the 
needs shown the experience the 
last ten years. 
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ticu Financial Statement Recorder-Treasurer 

January 31, 1940 

nem- Note: this report the fiscal year considered beginning February and ending 
January for the periods concerned. 


General Fund 

dur- Balance 

Educational Forum Fund 


ding 
Balance 


con- 


5,543.88* 

from Convocation Delegate Fund General Fund 16,006.17 

con- 

nual Total Balance Checking Account $10,462.29 


yrac- 
Convocation Delegate Fund 


Balance shown ledger account $18,334.47 
Less transfers from Convocation Delegate Fund 

General Fund 16,006.17 
the Actual Balance Convocation Delegate Savings 2,328.30 


Petty Cash 


hout Balance 


Total Cash Hand .... 


Securities Par Value 
Canadian National Railway Bonds ....... $10,000.00 
United States Treasury Bonds 9,000.00 
nces. Home Owners’ Bonds 
United States Savings Bonds, Series 7,500.00 7,500.00 
was United States Savings Bonds, Series 7,500.00 7,500.00 
United States Savings Bonds, Series 
United States Savings Bonds, Series 4,500.00 4,500.00 


the 


and 
the 
So- Total Securities $57,446.88 
ally. 
the 
Gain Assets, February 1936, January 31, 1938: 
Total Assets, January 31, 1936 61,389.28 


Total Assets (Cash and Securities $70,247.47 


the 


Indicates red 


2,228.20 
% 
+ > 
$12,800.5 
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Gain Assets, February 1938, January 31, 1940: 


Total Assets, January 31, 1940 
Total Assets, January 31, 1938 


Gain Assets 


ASSETS YEARS, 1930-31 1939-40 


Year Bonds 
1930-1931 $22,000.00 


Other Assets Total 
8,255.04 $30,255.04 


1932-1933 
1933-1934 
1934-1935 
1935-1936 
1936-1937 
1937-1938 
1938-1939 
1939-1940 


31,000.00 
36,000.00 
36,000.00 
36,000.00 
41,500.00 
54,000.00 
62,000.00 
52,000.00 
56,500.00 


10,886.54 

11,132.71 
14,826.36 
18,914.72 
14,529.98 
16,499.04 

5,252.66 


12,800.59 


41,886.54 
41,255.26 
50,826.36 
60,414.72 
68,529.98 
78,499.04 
57,252.66 
69,300.59 


Assets practically total the same four years ago except for increments securities noted page 


Recreation and Luncheons 

Work! yes, intense work! But recrea- 
tion and opportunity for social partici- 
pation were also experienced. the 
afternoon the first day there was 
fellowship hour. Each day there was 
luncheon served compliment the 
delegates and open alternates and 
other members the Society. The usual 
attendance was hundred and forty. 
Dean Walters had charge the songs, 
the stunts, the social hour. This was one 
the most delightful parts the 
Convocation, and added much not only 
interest but the fostering spirit 
camaraderie which set the stage for 
effective work the sessions thereafter. 


Convention Address Dr. Paul Monroe 


special feature the Convoca- 
tion program, Dr. Paul Monroe, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, gave 
address the subject “What Can For- 


mal Education Contribute Further 
International Understanding 
ternational Peace?” Laureate mem- 
ber who often attendance the 
national dinners Dr. Monroe well 
known our members. presented 
informing and challenging address 
which will published Epuca- 
TIONAL 


Memoriam 


During the afternoon “In Me- 
moriam” service Dr. Bagley called atten- 
tion the passing two valued mem- 
bers the Laureate Chapter during 
the biennium just closed: Dr. Grace 
Abbott, the University Chicago, 
and President Lotus Coffman, the 
University Minnesota. 


The Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner, usual, was 
brilliant affair. Picture the scene. The 
Grand Ball Room the Hotel Statler 
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St. Louis (to which the delegates had 
been brought busses chartered for the 
occasion), beautiful with flowers and 
unique floral candles planned our 
First Vice-President, with almost four 
hundred guests assembled honor 
the Society and the speaker the 
evening; music the Max Steindel 
ensemble; beautiful room augmented 
the color and richness evening 
gowns and formal attire; spirit 
enthusiasm shared both youth and 
age; speakers’ table which were 
seated guests distinguished American 
education. was impressive and 
charming sight. Just bit its spirit 
preserved the banquet picture 
which was taken just the banquet pro- 
gram began. For the occasion St. Louis 
tenor, Mr. Milton Culp, had been en- 
gaged. sang delightfully two groups 
songs. 

All looked forward hearing the 
speaker the evening, Dr. Thomas 
Briggs, Columbia University, the 
subject “Pragmatism and Pedagogy.” 
was thoughtful and scholarly ad- 
dress. has been the custom the 
last few years, the book which contains 
the address expanded form was auto- 
graphed the author and was sale 
immediately after the banquet. More 
than one hundred and fifty purchased 
the volume immediately read more 
leisurely fashion the points set forth. 
The lecture was delivered with charm, 
sincerity, and forcefulness. 


New Laureates 


Two new elections were announced 
the dinner: Dr. George Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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and President Guy Lester Ford, the 
University Minnesota. The acceptance 
each was announced. 


The Third Research Award 


number years ago Kappa Delta 
undertook the development 
series Research Studies. Three books 
have already been published. 

For the Third Research Award, with 
its general area, some significant phase 
American Education, fifteen studies 
were received. After careful reading 
specialist the field and mem- 
bers the Executive Council, those 
considered best were judged com- 
mittee the Laureate Chapter com- 
posed Drs. Elwood Cubberley, 
Kandel and Paul Monroe. The 
Award was granted Dr. Dorothy 
Cuskey, the State Teachers College, 
New Haven, Connecticut, for her study 
entitled Bronson Alcott: Educator. Dr. 
McCuskey was present the banquet 
and responded delightfully the pres- 
entation the award the Laureate 
Counselor, Dr. William Bagley. The 
volume containing this study will appear 
soon possible from the press 
the Macmillan Company. Because Dr. 
McCuskey had access many valuable 
orginal papers and documents the study 
unusual interest. The prize was 
awarded the form check for 
thousand dollars. 

Honorable mention was made 
Stranded Messiah: The story the 
First Visit John Lancaster the 
United States. 

For the pleasure the delegates and 
visitors the Convocation sight seeing 
trip was arranged and many enjoyed this 
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further experience immediately follow- 
ing the adjournment Wednesday 
afternoon. 

The time was all too short. Because 
most the delegates were housed 
one hotel, was possible for them 
become well acquainted, and the com- 
mittees had better opportunity meet 
between the sessions the Convocation. 

Thursday morning nearly all 
the delegates had departed—with new 


Prepare for the 


This the last issue the Supple- 
ment the present plan. Beginning 
with the November, 1940, issue, four 
Supplements will appear annually. The 
first, November, will complete 
Directory the and its chapters. 
Special forms will sent the chapters 
for this issue well for the others. 
The purpose the new plan publi- 
cation provide the chapters with 
materials which can used for the im- 
provement local activities. Exchange 
programs; descriptions chapter ac- 
tivities; news general significance for 


o 


points view, new friends, new con- 
ception the importance the work 
which Kappa Delta doing, re- 
newed spirit, and new enthusiasm. 
For long time come this enthusiasm 
will reflected revived vigor the 
work their local chapters, and thou- 
sands members will experience vicari- 
ously what their delegates 
ers who attended experienced 
hand. 


New Supplements 


all members; photographs buildings, 
groups, activities, and scenery; brief quo- 
tations from important addresses; and 
other matter that will interest the Society 
whole will appear the new Sup- 
plements. likely that the format 
will improved. 

chapter officers will begin now 
collect material and send the 
New York plans can 
developed for all the four issues 
during the summer. 


KAPPA DELTA 


Established March and incorporated under the laws the State Illinois 
Honorary Educational Fraternity, June, 1911. Later this title was changed Kappa 
Delta Pi, Honorary Society Education, and registered the office the Secretary 


HONOR SOCIETY EDUCATION 
PURPOSE 


(Article Section the Constitution) 


The purpose Kappa Delta shall encourage its members higher degree devotion 
social service (1) fostering high intellectual and personal standards during the period preparation 
for teaching and (2) recognizing outstanding service the field education. 

this end shall invite membership such persons exhibit worthy educational ideals, sound 
scholarship, and adequate personal qualifications. shall endeavor develop high degree pro- 
fessional fellowship among its members and shall foster professional growth recognizing achievement 


educational work. 


OFFICERS THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio 


Vice-President—FLORENCE STRATEMEYER, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
New York 


Second Vice-President and Editor THE 
EDUCATIONAL HALL- 
New York University, New York 


LAUREATE 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 1925 
John Dewey, Professor Emeritus Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


Frank Pierrepont Graves, President the Uni- 
versity New York and Commissioner 
Education, State New York, Albany, New 
York 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, Northville, 
New Milford, Connecticut 


Mrs. Edwin Avery Parks (née Frances Fenton 
Bernard), East Sixty-third Street, New 
York, New York 


Edward Lee Thorndike, Professor Educa- 
tional Psychology, Division Psychology 
Institute Educational Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York 


Werrett Wallace Charters, Director, Bureau 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


delberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


Univer- 
sity Denver, Colorado 


Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 


MEMBERS 


Charles Hubbard Judd, Director Education, 
National Youth Administration, University 
Chicago, Chicago, 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, Dean Emeritus 
School Education, 610 Cabrillo Avenue, 
Stanford University, California 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 
James Earl Russell, Dean Emeritus Teachers 
College and Professor Emeritus Education 
the Richard March Hoe Foundation, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York 
Frank Washington Ballou, Superintendent 


Schools, Washington, D.C. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, Los Angeles, California 

Lewis Madison Terman, Professor Psychology 
and Executive Head Department Psy- 
chology, Stanford University, California 

Paul Henry Hanus, Dean Emeritus Edu- 
cation, Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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ELECTED TEXAS 
MARCH 1927 


Paul Monroe, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 


ELECTED BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 


William Bagley, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 

Payson Smith, Lecturer Educational Admin- 
istration, Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 


William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 


Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 

McKeen Cattell, President Science Press, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, New York 


ELECTED MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FEBRUARY 27, 1933 


James Angell, President Emeritus, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 
Mary Woolley, President Emeritus, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 
Henry Holmes, Dean School Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


25, 1936 

Boyd Bode, Professor Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Frank Freeman, Professor Educational 
Psychology, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Grace Abbot, Professor Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

David Eugene Smith, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation and Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 

Walter Damrosch, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, New York, New York 


ELECTED NEW ORLEANS, 
FEBRUARY 23, 1937 


Charles Beard, Historian, New Milford, 
Connecticut 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 
Abraham Flexner, Director the Institute for 
Advanced Research, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Patty Hill, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 

Kandel, Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York 

William Lyon Phelps, Professor Emeritus Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 


ELECTED ST. FEBRUARY 27, 1940 
George Drayton Strayer, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 
Guy Stanton Ford, President, University Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MEMBERS DECEASED 


Edwin Anderson Alderman, President Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. Elected Febru- 
ary 25, 1926; deceased April 19, 1931. 

Sir John Adams, Professor Emeritus Education, 
University London, England. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25, 1926; deceased September 29, 1934. 

Henry Suzzallo, President the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for Advancement Teaching. Elected 
March 1927; deceased September 25, 1933. 


Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, Illinois. 
Elected February 23, 1932; deceased May 21, 

Lotus Coffman, President the University 
Minnesota. Elected February 28, deceased 
September 22, 1938. 

Grace Abbott, Professor Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, University Chicago. Elected 
February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 1939. 


John Huston Finley, Editor Emeritus New York 
Elected February 20, 1935; deceased 


March 13, 1940. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


1—ALPHA, University Illinois, Urbana, 
(March 1911). 

President—Miles Hartley 
Vice-President—Joyce Zimmerman 
Recording Secretary—Gertrude Seyb 
Treasurer—E. Bottenfield 
Historian-Reporter—Dorothy Vose 
Corresponding Secretary—Ruth Harris 
Williams 


2—BETA, University Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. (May 30, 1912). 

President—Elizabeth VanLoon 
Vice-President—Marie Anna Mehl 
Secretary—Doris Coon 
Treasurer—Winnifred Thomson 
Historian-Reporter—Laura Thomson 
Assistant Secretary—Carolyn Preston 
Walters Farrell Dyde 


3—GAMMA, University Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. (April 23, 1915). 

President—Kate Barbour 
Vice-President—Helen Gunn 
Historian-Reporter—Chas. Caldwell 
Secretary—Chas. Caldwell 
Treasurer—Dr. Ellsworth Collings 
Edmondson 


University Texas, Austin, Tex. 
(May 30, 1916). Charter withdrawn 
February 24, 1932. 


Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa (March 23, 1917). 
President—Katharyn Dykstra 
Vice-President—Ruth Serrill 
Secretary—Dorothy Beswick 
Treasurer—Emma Scott 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Robinson 
Counselor—Evelyn Peterson 


6—ZETA, Kappa Delta Pi, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(June 13, 1917). 

President—Mary Alice McCartney 
Vice-President—Monica Caveman 
Recording Secretary—Jane Sluss 
Treasurer—Helen Puhl 
Historian-Reporter—Irma Faber 
Corresponding Secretary—Arthur Chesley 
Jenkins 


7—ETA, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 


(June 11, 1919). 


President—Wayne Neal 
Vice-President—Eva Robertson 
Secretary—Mrs. Robert Brody 
Treasurer—Urmey McConnell 
Historian-Reporter—Rosemary Ince 
Counselor—Muriel McFarland 


8—THETA, Colorado State College Edu- 

cation, Greeley, Colo. (February 
1920). 

President—Leona Adolf 

Vice-President—Elizabeth Wright 

Secretary—Dorothy Roukema 

Treasurer—Katherine Kimler 

Reporter—Eileen MacElwain 

Counselor—Kenneth Perry 


g—IOTA, Kansas State Teachers College 

Emporia, Emporia, Kan. (March 15, 
1920). 

President—Quentin Groves 

Vice-President—Jean Socolofsky 

Secretary—Zillah Ostlund 

Treasurer—Bette Bechtoldt 

Historian-Reporter—Donald Tate 

Counselor—Kathryn Kayser 

Member Executive Council—Dr. Min- 
nie Miller 

Chairman Membership Committee—Dr. 
Schrammel 


Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. (August 1920). 
President—Harold McNally 
Vice-President—Marie Farrell 
Edith Baker 
Williams 
Counselor—Professor Florence Stratemeyer 


11—LAMBDA, Oklahoma and College, 
Stillwater, Okla. (April 16, 1921). 

President—Dr. Melvin Rigg 
Vice-President—Annette Herald 
Dickey 
Chauncey 
Historian-Reporter—Claud 
Counselor—Prof. Guy Lackey 


Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, (March 1922). 
President—Max Chiddix 
Vice-President—Bruce Orr 
Secretary—Frances Taylor 
Treasurer—Harlan Hosler 


Counselor—Dean Schroeder 
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(April 29, 1922). 

President—Helen Louise Diener 
Vice-President—Sarah Lawler 
Recording Volz 
Corresponding Secretary—Dorothy Gilbert 
Carmille Holley Rush 
Historian-Reporter—Nellie Brinnon 
Counselor—Dean Minnich 


University Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. (May 16, 1922). 
President—Edwin Hayward 
Dannelly 
Secretary—Margaret Moorer 
Treasurer—Bernard Rosen 
Historian-Reporter—Francis Bonner 


Counselor—Dr. Pannell 


Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, (June 1922). 
President—Mary Kelly 
Vice-President—Norman Roeber 
Secretary—Esther Robertson 
Treasurer—Mable Severson 
Historian-Reporter—Dorothy Hooper 
Counselor—Dr. Nugent 


16—PI, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 

lanti, Mich. (June, 1922). 

President—Donald Marshall 

Howard 

Secretary—Betty Jessup 

Treasurer—Albert Riddering 

Historian-Reporter—Rita Speas 

Corresponding Secretary—Rita Speas 

Counselor—Dr. Turner 

Assistant Counselor—Martha Best 


Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 

lege, Warrensburg, Mo. (October 28, 
1922). 

President—Ruth Green 

Vice-President—F rances Ament 

Secretary—James Gilbert 

Treasurer—Ophelia Rodenberg 

Historian-Reporter—Thelma Bryant 

Counselor—Pauline Humphreys 


18—SIGMA, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. (January 11, 1923). Char- 
ter withdrawn February 26, 1936. 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo. (February 24, 
1923). 
President—Nina Clare 
Vice-President—Mary Margaret Smith 


Secretary—Oma Jackson 
Treasurer—Eva Mae Heaberlin 
Historian-Reporter—Lucy Mae Rece 
Counselor—Bracy Cornett 


University Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. (June 23, 1923). 
President—Dr. Edwards 
Vice-President—Tom Van Brunt 
Historian-Reporter—Hal Lewis 
Secretary—Eugene Kitching 
Treasurer—Miss Lillian Maguire 


Counselor—Dr. Mead 


21—PHI, Marshall College, Huntington, W.Va. 
(June 1923). 

President—Mrs. Mary Vinton Doddridge 
Blanche Bowers 
Secretary—Grace Inman 
Treasurer—W. Current 
Harris 
Counselor—Virginia Foulk 


22—CHI, Western State College, Gunnison, 
Colo. (July 14, 1923). 

President—Dr. Carl Albert Helmecke 
Vice-President—Helen Kehmeier 
Secretary—Marguerite Wallace 
Treasurer—Pascal Poe 
Historian-Reporter—Ralph Holly 
Corresponding Secretary—Lucy Spicer 
Counselor—Dr, John Dynes 


23—PSI, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, (August 1923). 
President—Gordon Hoxie 
Vice-President—Katherine Olsen 
Secretary—Alice Thierman 
Bennett 
Historian-Reporter—Gordon Hoxie 
Corresponding Secretary—Nan Edwards 


Counselor—Dr. John Charles 


24—OMEGA, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
(August 1923). 
President—Lois Faulstich 
Vice-President—Herman Humphrey 
Historian-Reporter—Barbara Nelson 
Treasurer—Dean Irma Voight 
Recording Secretary—Dorothy Purviance 
Corresponding Secretary—Ann Mumma 
Counselor—Dean Cook Mc- 
Cracken 


25—ALPHA ALPHA, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio (November 10, 
1923). 
President—Robert McCormack 
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Vice-President—Annabel Wade 
Secretary—Elizabeth Robinson 
Treasurer—Martha Cunningham 
Historian-Reporter—Margaret Jane Fox 
Counselor—Dean Harold Sheridan 


26—ALPHA BETA, University Arkansas, 


Fayetteville, (February 1924). 
President—James Polk 
Vice-President—Opal Wood Cack 
Secretary—Nana Scott Cook 
Treasurer—Susan Clark 
Counselor—Helen Graham 


27—ALPHA GAMMA, University Kentucky, 


Lexington, (May 19, 1924). 
President—Leslie Betz 
Hilton 
Secretary—Louise Willson 
Treasurer—Dr. Taylor 
Counselor—Maurice Seay 


DELTA, Florida State College 


for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. (January 
12, 1925). 
President—Mrs. Dora Skipper 
Vice-President—Mrs. Mamie Lee Mack- 
ery 
Ellen Savage 
Corresponding Secretary—Marian Prior 
Treasurer—Etta Burleson 


Historian-Reporter—Dorothy Purse 
Counselor—Mrs. Bertha Finner 


29—ALPHA EPSILON, Western Illinois State 


Teachers College, Macomb, (Febru- 
ary 27, 1925). 
President—Miriam Adams 
Vice-President—John Mowbray 
Johnson 
Leighty 
Treasurer—Arretta Gelhart 


Counselor—Prof. Simpkins 


30—ALPHA ZETA, Kansas State Teachers 


College, Pittsburg, Kan. (March 14, 
1925). 
President—Richard Greer 
Vice-President—Howard Siple 
Secretary—Belle Provorse 
Treasurer—Odella Nation 
Mildred Cutler 
Editor—Mildred Cutler 
Brandenburg 


31—ALPHA ETA, Southeast Missouri State 


Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
(April 17, 1925). 
President—Harold Grauel 
Vice-President—Hope Alice Smith 


Secretary—Violet Schaeperkoetter 
Treasurer—Esther Knehans 
Historian-Reporter—Eleanor Rickman 
Krusé 


32—ALPHA THETA, University Akron, 


Akron, Ohio (April 24, 1925). 
President—Stanley Charles Deen 
Vice-President—Charles Bryant, Jr. 
Secretary—Mary Dubatowka 
Franz Miller 
Historian-Reporter—Esther Alpern 
Counselor—Dr. Emery Kuhnes 


IOTA, North Texas State Teach- 


ers College, Denton, Tex. (January 23, 
1925). 
President—Louise Gardner 
Vice-President—Herbert Parrish 
Hopper 
Corresponding Secretary—Meland Bagby 
Treasurer—Maifair Offut 
Recording Secretary—Annabel West 
Reporter—Philip Manire 
Counselor—Dr. Newton 


KAPPA, Indiana State Teachers 


College, Terre Haute, Ind. (February 
1926). 
President—Herbert Klausmeier 
Vice-President—Susie Thurman 
Secretary—Rubyann Malasz 
Treasurer (Permanent)—Kate Browning 
Historian-Reporter—Robert Millon 
Counselor—Prof. Will Bryant 


LAMBDA, University Denver, 


Denver, Colo. (May 22, 1926). 
President—Thelma Inez Miller 
Vice-President—Glen Hass 
Second Vice-President—Elizabeth Morgan 
Recording Secretary—Helen North Wag- 

gener 
Wangnild 
Historian-Reporter—Wilma Ramsburg 
Corresponding Secretary—Betty Ghent 
Alumni Worley 
Student Representative—Arthur Lewis 
Counselor—Dr. Alvin Schindler 


36—ALPHA MU, University Wyoming, 


Laramie, Wyo. (May 24, 1926). 
President—Glennie Bacon 
Vice-President—Marguerite Foley 
Secretary—B. Norma Mathews 
Treasurer—Clarice Whittenburg 
Historian-Reporter—Esther Westbrook 
Counselor—Dr. Reusser 
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37—ALPHA NU, Chico State College, Chico, 

Calif. (May 28, 1926). 

Bennett 

Vice-President—Evelyn Zemel 

Secretary—Mary Frances Davis 

Treasurer—Edith Berriman 

Historian-Reporter—Myron Ayres 

Corresponding Secretary—James Wilson 


Counselor—Dr. Lloyd Bernard 


38—ALPHA College William Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. (April 22, 1927 
President—Martha Johnson 
Vice-President—Dean Robertson 
Secretary—Maxine Hines 
Treasurer—Betty Schneider 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Jones 
Corresponding Secretary—Virginia Mc- 
Donald 
Counselor—Dr. Helen Foss Weeks 


39—ALPHA OMICRON, Franklin College, 
Franklin, Ind, (May 12, 1927). 


40—ALPHA PI, George Peabody College for 

Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. (May 14, 
1927 

President—T. Harold Glover 

Vice-President—Donald Michelson 

Recording Secretary—Helen Claire Roller 

Treasurer—Bess McCann 

Historian-Reporter—Germaine Portre-Bob- 
inski 

Corresponding Secretary—Elaine Pool 

Lanning Shane 


41—ALPHA RHO, State College, Santa Bar- 

bara, Calif. (May 20, 1927). 

President—Frank Graves 

Secretary—Norma Pratt 

Treasurer—Dorothea Wilson 

Historian-Reporter—Rea McPeak 

Counselors—Mr. Schurer Werner, Dr. 
Charles Jacobs 


42—ALPHA SIGMA, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, Calif. (May 21, 1927). 

President—Owen Handley 
Vice-President—Emily Pecker 
Secretary—Roberta Calvert 
Treasurer—Naomi Parsons 
Historian-Reporter—Frances Mary Moore 
Counselor—Katherine Corbett 


TAU, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C. (May 28, 1927). 
President—Roy Doty 
Vice-President—Hope Thomas 


Secretary—Delores Gambke 
Treasurer—Lillian Secrest 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Armstrong 
Counselor—Dr. Carr, Jr. 


UPSILON, West Virginia Uni- 

versity, Morgantown, W.Va. (July 21, 
1927). 

President—James Milano 

Vice-President—Diane Toussiant 

Secretary—Bernece Bennett 

Treasurer—Bernece Bennett 

Counselman 

Counselor—Dr. Rebecca Pollock 


45—ALPHA PHI, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala, (January 27, 1928). 

President—George McFaden 
Vice-President—Amy Drake 
Campbell 
Treasurer—O, O’Shields 
Historian-Reporter—John Weeks 
Counselor—G. Sargent 


46—ALPHA CHI, State Teachers College, Har- 

risburg, Va. (January 30, 1928). 

President—Mary Katherine Lyne 

Vice-President—Geraldine Ailstock 

Secretary—Corrine Carson 

Corresponding 
liard 

Treasurer—Charlotte Heslep 

Historian-Reporter—Bernardine Buck 

Sergeant-at-arms—Rosa Lee Agnor 


Dr. W. 3. Gifford 


Counselor 


47—ALPHA PSI, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio (February 11, 1928). 
President—Jack Boyd 
Vice-President—Susan Shumaker 
Secretary—Marian Ball 
Treasurer—Clarence Schiller 
Historian-Reporter—Dorothy Keppel 


48—ALPHA OMEGA, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. (February 15, 1928). 

President—DeVere Taylor 
Vice-President—Emma Langhei 
Secretary—Helen Elle 
Seppanen 
Historian-Reporter—Alice Freeze 
Counselor—Dr. Carl Salser 


49—BETA ALPHA, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, Calif. (February 21, 1928). 
President—Lois Webb 
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Vice-President—Ruth Kennedy 
Historian-Reporter—June Parcells 
Recording Secretary—Eloise Johnston 
Corresponding Secretary—Doris Johnson 
Treasurer—William Sweeney 
Counselor—Emily Devore 


BETA, University New Hamp- 

shire, Durham, N.H. (February 23, 
1928). 

President—Stephen Crowther 

Vice-President—Roland Remig 

Historian-Reporter—Rachel 

Secretary—Rachel 

Treasurer—Harold Leavitt 

Counselor—Professor Harlan Bisbee 


GAMMA, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. (May 14, 1928). 
President—J. Stewart Johnston 
Vice-President—Evelyn Colabine 
Corresponding Secretary—Phoebe Albert 
Recording Secretary—Elsie Ellenberger 
Treasurer—Ardell Haines 
Historian-Reporter—John Paulisick 
Counselor—Joy Mahachek 


52—BETA DELTA—Southeastern Teachers 
College, Durant, Okla. (May 14, 1928). 

President—Dr. Marion Fort 
Vice-President—Marguerite Lehman 
Secretary—Jane Leecraft 
Floy Perkinson Gates 
Acting Treasurer—Elizabeth McKinney 
Historian-Reporter—Mrs. Walter Blain 
Counselor—Rosa Lee Hammond 


EPSILON, State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Va. (May 21, 1928). 
President—Ann Billups 
Vice-President—M. Coyner 
Secretary—Beulah Ettinger 
Treasurer—Mary Evelyn Burford 
Historian-Reporter—Rosemary Howell 
Counselor—Pauline Camper 


54—BETA ZETA, University Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho (June 1928). 
President—Sabey Driggs 
Vice-President—Viola Johnston 
Carlson 
Treasurer—Mary Harvey 
Shaver 
Counselor—Dean Messenger 


ETA, Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, Okla. (June 1928). 
President—Mrs. Cornett 
Vice-President—F. Watts 
Jent 
Secretary-Treasurer—Margaret Poling 
Counselor—Lenna Smock 
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56—BETA THETA, Oshkosh State Teachers 


College, Oshkosh, Wis. (January 26, 

1929). 
President—Wilhelmina Schafer 
Vice-President—Mr. Peter Nelson 
Secretary—Lona Gaylord 
Bertha Merker 
Historian-Reporter—Mabel Fratzke 
Counselor—Dr. May Beenken 


IOTA, Western State Teachers Col- 


lege, Kalamazoo, Mich. (February 

1929). 
President—George Bingham 
Vice-President—Mary Ellen Stoddard 
Secretary—Helen Schubert 
Treasurer—Wesley Reader 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Schubert 
Counselor—Dr. William McKinley Robin- 

son 


KAPPA, University Georgia, 


Athens, Ga. (May 1929). 
President—Joe Williams 
Vice-President—Kathleen 
Secretary—J. Bledsoe 
Treasurer—Vivian Foster 
Historian-Reporter—J. Bledsoe 
Counselor—Prof. Ritchie 


Montevallo, Ala. (May 24, 1929). 
President—Elizabeth Stanley 
Vice-President—Frances Page 
Recording Secretary—Mary Belk 
Corresponding Secretary—Virginia Harrison 
Treasurer—Virginia Varner 
Historian—Vandalyn Lazenby 
Reporter—Josephine Baldwin 
Counselor—Dr. Katherine Vickery 


MU, Peru State Teachers College, 


Peru, Neb. (May 25, 1929). 
President—Ernest Brod 
Vice-President—Ross Russell 
Secretary—Maxine Pershing 
Treasurer—Eula Redenbaugh 
Historian-Reporter—Russell Sommers 
Counselor—Paul Maxwell 


61—BETA NU, Spearfish Normal School, 


Spearfish, (May 25, 1929). Char- 
ter withdrawn. Institutional Reorganiza- 
tion, 


BETA XI, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 
(May 29, 1929). 

President—Hollie Minnock 

Vice-President—Virgil Tidwell 

Historian-Reporter—Elsie Ruth Davis 
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Secretary—Valla Faye Robinson 
Treasurer—Lorena Stretch 
Counselor—M. Goetting 


63—BETA OMICRON, Milwaukee 


Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

(April 17, 1930). 
President—Anthony Karpowitz 
Vice-President—John Tierny 
Historian-Reporter—Ruth Privatt 
Secretary—Celesta Klumb 
Treasurer—Oral Robbins 
Counselor—John Lazenby 


64—BETA PI, New York University, New 


York, N.Y. (April 17, 1930). 
President—Arthur Hughson 
Mercer Guerry 
Recording Secretary—Betty McCarthy 
Corresponding Secretary—Dr. Laura 

Harney 
Vernon Fetters 
Historian—Emma Hess 
Crooks 
Counselor—Professor Alonzo Myers 


RHO, State Teachers College, 


Mansfield, Pa. (May 27, 1930). 
President—Howard Andersen 
Vice-President—June Bowman 
Secretary—Jeanne Ream 
Historian-Reporter—Mary Grim 
Treasurer—Elizabeth Harris 
Counselors—Miss Margaret O’Brien, Dr. 

Isaac Doughton 


66—BETA SIGMA, Georgia State Teachers 


College, Athens, Ga. (May 28, 1932). 
Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger. 


67—BETA TAU, Crosse State Teachers 


College, Crosse, (June 1930). 
Keppel 
Vice-President—Kathleen Lake 
Secretary—Mary Green 
Sprehn 
Historian-Reporter—George Wale 
Counselor—Prof. Walters 


68—BETA UPSILON, Washington University, 


St. Louis, Mo. (June 1930). 
President—Paul Grigsby 
Vice-President—Mrs. Esther Brown 
Secretary—Margaret Kuenne 
Treasurer—Dr. Gribble 
Historian-Reporter—Norma Drury 
Counselor—Dr. Reals 


69—BETA PHI, Arizona State Teachers Col- 


lege, Tempe, Ariz. (December 16, 1930). 
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President—Fern Gammage 
Vice-President—Margaret Ives 
Eckenstien 

Corresponding Secretary—Elaine Olmstead 
Treasurer—Walter Smith 
Groves 
Payne 


CHI, Arizona State Teachers Col- 


lege, Flagstaff, Ariz. (December 17, 
1930). 
President—Ernesto Munoz 
Vice-President—Mack Davis 
Secretary—Elizabeth Armstrong 
Treasurer—Mary DeMario 
Counselor—Mildred Kiefer 


71—BETA PSI, Eastern State Teachers 


College, Charleston, (January 
1931). 
President—Albert Junior McHenry 
Vice-President—Darrell Ryan 
Secretary—Lana Davis 
Treasurer—Brice Anderson 
Historian-Reporter—Winifred Lane 
Reinhardt 


72—BETA OMEGA, Fairmont State Teachers 


College, Fairmont, W.Va. (January 13, 

1931). 
Cornell 
Barnes 
Historian-Reporter—Frank Hall 
Secretary—Winifred Miller 
Treasurer—Frank White 
Counselor—Miss Louise Leonard 


ALPHA, State Teachers College, 


East Radford, Va. (February 1931). 
President—Jacqueline Hurley 
Vice-President—Eula Mae Phillips 
Secretary—Mrs. Louella Woodward 
Treasurer—Hazel Poff 
Historian-Reporter—Jessie Cox 
Counselor—Dr. M’Ledge Moffett 


BETA, State Teachers College, 


Bloomsburg, Pa. (February 21, 1931). 
President—William Hess 
Vice-President—Byron Shiner 
Park 
Corresponding Secretary—Helen Brady 
Treasurer—Joyce 
Historian-Reporter—Rose 

necht 
Counselor—Dr. Nell Maupin 


75—GAMMA GAMMA, State Teachers 


lege, Moorhead, Minn. (May 31, 1931). 
President—Carol Raft 
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Vice-President—Esther Larson 
Secretary-Treasurer—Margaret Bieri 
Collins 
Counselor—Dr. Christensen 


DELTA, North Dakota State 


College, Fargo, N.D. (May 1931). 
President—Josephine Biewer 
Vice-President—Kenneth Erickson 
Secretary-Treasurer—Barbara Gwyther 
Historian-Reporter—Stanley Jacobsen 
Counselor—Glenn Lawritson 


77—GAMMA EPSILON, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Montclair, N.J. (May 22, 1931). 
President—Theodore Carlson 
Vice-President—Gladys Frolich 
Corresponding Secretary—Eileen Mueller 
Recording Secretary—Ruth Wittek 
Treasurer—John Petitti 
Counselor—Dr. Charles Finley 


78—GAMMA ZETA, State Teachers College, 


Trenton, N.J. (May 28, 1931). 
President—Harold Winterhalter 
Vice-President—Marion Wood 
Recording Secretary—Doris Gunderson 
Corresponding Secretary—Susan Mar- 

gerum 
Treasurer—Mildred Verdier 
Historian-Reporter—Marion Wood 
Scrap Book Custodian—Elizabeth Brooks 
Rachel Jarrold 


ETA, New Mexico State Teach- 


ers College, Silver City, N.M. (May 

26, 1931). 
President—John Harlan 
Vice-President—Leola Ramsey 
Historian-Reporter—Mollie Cerny 
Treasurer—Edna Mae Moseley 
Secretary—Thelma Mardis 
Counselor—Dr. James 


80—GAMMA THETA, Ball State Teachers 


College, Muncie, Ind. (May 28, 1931). 
President—Betty Koontz 
Vice-President—Ruby Lois Gentry 
Secretary—Hilda Thomas 
Treasurer—Richard Wright 
Historian-Reporter—May Furnish 
Counselor—L, Whitcraft 


IOTA, College the City 


New York, N.Y. (May 29, 1931). 


82—GAMMA KAPPA, University Tulsa, 


Tulsa, Okla. (May 30, 1931). 
President—Edwinna Calhoun 
Vice-President—Robena Snavely 
Jenkins 


Recording Secretary—Betty Joe Smith 
Treasurer—Bernice Mendenhall 
Reporter—Barbara Miller 

Corresponding Secretary—Nancy Trolinger 
Membership Chairman—Marjorie Cline 


Counselor—Dr. Fellows 


83—GAMMA LAMBDA, Harris Teachers Col- 


lege, St. Louis, Mo. (June 1931). 
DeWever 
Vice-President—Marie 
Recording Secretary—Jeannette Mathae 
Corresponding Secretary—Dorothy Brand- 

ing 
Thomsen 
Historian—Marie Weinrich 
Reporter—Elva Lay 
Counselor—Katherine Byrne 


New York State Teachers 


College, Buffalo, N.Y. (June 1931). 
President—L. John Cox 
Vice-President—Clarina Rossi 
Secretary—Esther Becker 
Corresponding Secretary—Violet Bell 
Treasurer—Herbert Zollitsch 
Historian-Reporter—Donald Lawless 
Counselor—Dr. Chester Pugsley 


NU, Butler University, Indian- 


apolis, Ind. (June 1931). 
President—Lila Jane Harms 
Vice-President—Richard Krause 
Recording Cowdrill 
Corresponding Secretary—Dessalee Schild 
Treasurer—Harold Howenstine 
Assistant Treasurer—Virginia Cottom 
Historian-Reporter—Mary Frances Floyd 
Social Chairman—Rosemary Highsmith 
Student Sponsor—Winona Watson 
Counselor—Dr. Richardson 


XI, State Teachers College, East 


Stroudsburg, Pa. (October 23, 1931). 
President—Daniel Rowan 
Vice-President—Charles Hixson 
Recording Secretary—Anna Miller 
Corresponding Secretary—Laura Dinoski 
Treasurer—Walter Olenick 
Historian-Reporter—Lucile Kerwin 
Counselor—Vesta Watson 


87—GAMMA OMICRON, University 


Maine, Orono, Me. (February 15, 1932). 
President—Thelma Brown 
Vice-President—Hope Jackman 
Secretary—Evelyn Woods 
Treasurer—Ervin Arbo 
Historian-Reporter—Dr. Ava Chadbourne 


Counselor—Dean Edith Wilson 
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PI, State Teachers College, St. Historian-Reporter—Anne Kelleher 
Cloud, Minn. (April 23, 1932). Counselor—Myra Fitch 


gre 
Holmgren PSI, Fresno State Teachers Col- 


Clear lege, Fresno, Calif. (April 13, 1935). 
President—Hubert Rae 


Historian-Reporter—Elsie Hudec 
Corresponding Secretary—Chrystine Brown 


89—GAMMA RHO, University Wichita, Francis Smith 
Wichita, Kan. (May 26, 1932). Historian-Reporter—Thelma Londgreen 
President—Charlotte Kaufman Counselor—Dr. Lang 


Vice-President—Beth Hattan 
96—GAMMA OMEGA, Central State Teachers 

Secretary Reid College, Edmond, Okla. (April 27, 


Corresponding Elliott 
Treasurer—Cecil Read 
President—T. Reeves, Jr. 

Vice-President—Maxine Rutledge 

Reporter—Shirley Asher 

Sipple Historian-Reporter—Edna Jones 
Secretary—Clara Kessler 


SIGMA, San Francisco State Holcomb 
College, San Francisco, Calif. (January Counselor—Winifred Stayton 


97—DELTA ALPHA, Eastern Kentucky State 


President—Barbara Cuneo 


Secretary—Ruth Walter 

Culton 
State Teachers College, Barksdale 
Winona, Minn, (February 10, 1934). Chairman the Program Committee— 


Dorothy Dunaway 
UPSILON, Louisiana State Uni- Maddox 


versity, University, La. (May 10, 1934). 
President—Hazel Eastin 98—DELTA BETA, Kent State University, 
Vice-President—Jay Morgan Kent, Ohio (May 15, 1935). 
Secretary—Audrey Hines President—Ernestine Baumgardner 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss Loris An- Vice-President—Marvin Koller 

derson Evans 
Treasurer—Audrey Hines Historian-Reporter—Bonita Munger 
Historian-Reporter—Elizabeth Twiner Counselor—Dr. Heer 


93—GAMMA PHI, Louisiana State Normal ers College, Athens, W.Va. (May 24, 

College, Natchitoches, La. (May 11, 1935). 

1934). President—Edith Minerva Elliott 
President—Doris Adams Vice-President—Ruth Webb 
Vice-President—Shirley Geiling Secretary—Faye Cooper 
Harbourt Treasurer—Anna Belle Kerhn 
Secretary—Joy Burnham Historian-Reporter—Guy Biggs 
Treasurer—Harvel Pierce Counselor—Pearle Fankhauser 
Bowman 


DELTA, Winthrop College, Rock 
State Teachers Hill, (May 25, 1935). 

College, Worcester, Mass. (March President—Margaret Nims 

1935). Vice-President—Catherine Hughs 
President—Lillian Newfield Secretary—Bettie Todd 
Vice-President—Elizabeth Kennedy Treasurer—Mildred Havird 
Secretary—Rita Kelley Historian-Reporter—Blair Camak 
Treasurer—Dorothy Brown Counselor—Dr. Magginis 
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101—DELTA EPSILON, Northern Illinois State 


Teachers College, DeKalb, (May 29, 
1935). 
President—Eleanore Courtright 
Vice-President—Betty Davis 
Secretary—Donald Warner 
Treasurer—Alline Hosler 
Historian-Reporter—Vera Greene 


Counselor—Grace Nix 


DELTA ZETA, Northern State Teachers 
College, Marquette, Mich. (June 
1935). 

President—Paul Hakenen 

Vice-President—Helen Tuomela 

Secretary—Lillian Collins 

McMahon 

Historian-Reporter—Lawrence DeRidder 

Counselor—Maude Van Antwerp 


103—DELTA ETA, Northwestern State Teach- 


ers College, Alva, Okla. (January 11, 

1936). 
President—C, Campbell 
Vice-President—Mae Harney 
Corresponding Marlatt 
Recording Secretary—Aurice Huguley 
Treasurer—Perry Irons 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Preston 
Vinson 


THETA, Sam Houston State 


Teachers College, Huntsville, (May 

1936). 
President—Gifford Hodges 
Wilder 
Secretary—Oleta Gomillion 
reda Denton 
Historian-Reporter—Julia Diemer 
Counselor—T. Montgomery 


105—DELTA IOTA, Southwestern Louisiana In- 


stitute, Lafayette, La. (May 1936). 
President—Margaret McMillan 
Vice-President—Doris Lemmon 
Secretary—M. Doucet 
Treasurer—Floyd Hamilton 
Historian-Reporter—Muriel McCulla 
Counselors—H. Long, Tinsley 


106—DELTA KAPPA, Eastern Washington Col- 


lege Education, Cheney, Wash. (May 

16, 1936). 
President—Dallas Finch 
Vice-President—Alice Oatman 
Secretary—Elizabeth Stuart 
Treasurer—Rex Brown 
Historian-Reporter—Boyd Turner 
Counselor—Dr. Obed Williamson 


LAMBDA, Wilson Teachers Col- 


lege, Washington, D.C. (June 13, 1936). 
President—Franklin Padgett 
Vice-President—Mrs. Anna Cohill 
Secretary—Ruth Branson 
Treasurer—Anne Pennington 
Historian-Reporter—Mrs. Rose Kramer 
Counselor—Anna Halberg 


108—DELTA MU, Westminster College, New 


Wilmington, Pa. (May 1937). 
President—Jane Barchfeld 
Vice-President—Martha Sturgeon 
Secretary—Mary Campsey 
Treasurer—Evelyn Chambers 
Historian-Reporter—Maurine Smith 
Counselor—Dr. Joseph Dewey 


NU, Whitewater State Teachers 


College, Whitewater, Wis. (January 22, 

1938). 
President—Garfield McGraw 
Vice-President—Irwin Nye 
Secretary—Betty Rogers 
Miller 
Historian-Reporter—Bernice Harper 
Counselor—Clay Daggett, Wells 


110—DELTA XI, Rutgers University, New 


Brunswick, N.J. (January 28, 1938). 
President—Emily Quig 
Vice-President—John Dugan 
Elizabeth Cunliffe 
Somerville 
Historian-Reporter—Mrs. Regina Martin 
Counselor—Dean Partch 


OMICRON, Central Washington 


College Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 

(February 19, 1938). 
President—Edward Dickson 
Vice-President—Louise Perrault 
Lassoie 
Corresponding Secretary—Marjorie Bysom 
Treasurer—Olga Carollo 
Historian-Reporter—Nick Dieringer 
Counselor—Mary Simpson 


112—DELTA PI, Henderson State Teachers 


College, Arkadelphia, Ark. (February 

19, 1938). 
President—Judith Marshall 
Vice-President—John Baker Elms 
Fannie Wright 
Treasurer—Robert Burrows 
Historian-Reporter—Mrs. Lois Thomas 
Counselor—Dr. Flora Meyers Gillentine 


RHO, State Teachers College, 


Newark, N.J. (February 19, 1938). 
President—Benedict Pascucci 
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Vice-President—Carolyn Byrd 
Krol 
Treasurer—Le Roy Bohsen 
Historian-Reporter—Caroline Jurke 


Counselor—Dr. Martha Downs 


SIGMA, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa. (May 12, 1938). 
President—William Bressler 
Vice-President—Marie Kraemer 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Greenman 
Secretary—Olga Maravek 
Treasurer—Jean Dykens 
Counselor—Dr. Axel Rude 


TAU, Slippery Rock State Teach- 

ers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. (May 14, 
1938). 

President—John Hartman 

Vice-President—Gertrude Lavery 

Secretary—Ethel Nagy 

Butler 

Counselor—Dr. Cornelius Jaarsma 


116—DELTA UPSILON, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, N.J. (June 11, 1938). 

President—John Paul Terlecky 
Vice-President—Alice Pitsinos 
Secretary—F reda Leventhal 
Treasurer—Helen Koch 
Historian-Reporter—Anita Bernieri 
Counselor—Edna Lamson 


117—-DELTA PHI, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio (May 13, 
1939). 

President—Ruth Dodds 

Vice-President—Margaret Kaiser 

Secretary-Treasurer—Alger Chapotan 


1—JACKSONVILLE ALUMNI, Jacksonville, 
Fla. (January 1934). 
President—Grace Glidwell 
Vice-President—Mrs. Palin 
Secretary—Mrs. Anna Trimble 
Treasurer—Mrs. Pearl Christman 
Historian-Reporter—Evelyn Markham 
Counselor—Dr. Ballard Simmons 


2—FORT WORTH ALUMNI, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. (May 1936). 
Johnson 
Vice-President—Nina Hurley 
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Historian—Helen English 
Reporter—Margaret Ettinger 
Counselor—Dr. Walter Zaugg 


118—DELTA CHI, Southern State Nor- 

mal University, Carbondale, (May 
20, 1939). 

President—John Gaines 

Vice-President—Fred Basolo 

Secretary—Thelma Roberson 

Treasurer—Fred Meyer 

Historian-Reporter—Beulah Freeman 

Counselor—Dr. Willis Schwartz 


PSI, Sheperd State Teachers Col- 

lege, Sheperdstown, W.Va. (May 27, 
1939). 

President—Thomas Marshall Hunter 

Vice-President—James Reid, Jr. 

Secretary—Marion Byron 

Treasurer—Helen Daniels 

Historian-Reporter—Louise Rightstine 

Counselor—Dr. Ash 


120—DELTA OMEGA, Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Ky. (May 31, 1939). 

President—Geraldine Hammack 
Vice-President—Charles Stamps 
Secretary—Mary Elizabeth Cress 
Treasurer—Alice Keys 
Historian-Reporter—Rebecca Hill 
Counselor—G. Hicks 


121—EPSILON ALPHA, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Towson, Md. (February 17, 1940). 


122—EPSILON BETA, The Tulane University 
Louisiana, New Orleans, La. (Febru- 


ary 21, 1940). 


Recorder-T reasurer—Anna Goerte 
Historian-Reporter—Cornelia Hood 


HILLS ALUMNI, Spearfish, 
(May 25, 1936). 
President—F. Bennett 
Guenther 


Recording Secretary—Ada Warren 

Treasurer—Malvin Skarsten 

Corresponding Secretary—Leona Ma- 
hnka 

Counselor—Estella Bennett 
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GAMMA 


University Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


HAS been the custom Kappa Delta 
have breakfast each year during the Oklahoma 
Education Association meeting. This year the 
Gamma chapter sponsored the breakfast. 

Sixty members Gamma chapter who reside 
Oklahoma City served hosts for this oc- 
casion. Miss Mildred Futoransky served gen- 
eral chairman for the program. 

Gamma chapter celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary the twenty-sixth April. The celebra- 
tion was held during the Inter-Scholastic Meet. 
Gamma chapter has initiated during these twenty- 
five years over thousand members and the plans 
were have many these members present 
for the meeting possible. Part the program 
included speeches from three the early mem- 
bers; they were, Mr. Black, Supt. Pub- 
lic Schools Bristow, Oklahoma, Dr. Roscoe 
Robinson, Pres. Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edmond, Oklahoma, and Mrs. Welker Rob- 
bins, Pauls Valley, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Lonnie Huddleston represented Gamma 
chapter the National Convocation which met 
St. Louis, February March 


Drake University 


Des Moines, 

chapter initiated eight new members 
January banquet honoring the initiates 
was held following the ceremony. Dr. Russell 
Jonas, executive secretary the state board 
examiners spoke “Iowa Teaches—Quality 
and Our new members are: Ruth 
Frisby, Marietta Edwards, Earle Canfield, Ada 
Mae Chappell, Rosella Smidt, Dorothy Stevens, 
Norma Templeton, Edith Paterson. 

have sponsored two very successful panel 
discussions part our program for the year. 
The first, which was held December the 
Drake lounge, was built around 
“Teacher-Supervisor Mr. Doyle 
Mikesell, instructor education and panel chair- 
man, conducted the forum, 
were: 


Mr. Walter Allen, Principal, Washington 
Irving Jr. High School, Des Moines. 

Mr. Eastman, Superintendent Schools, 
Colfax, 

Miss Blanche Toohey, Principal, Elmwood 
and Hubbell Elementary Schools, Des Moines. 

Miss Nadine Wessells, teacher, Howe School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. Darrell Beam, teacher, McKinley School, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 

The topic for the second panel discussion was 
“What Does the Community Expect the 
School.” Participating the panel were: 

Mr. Hoyt, Principal, Roosevelt High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. George Peak, member Des Moines 
board education. 

Mr. Carl Page, assistant secretary Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company. 

Miss Florence Weisbrod, teacher, Greenwood 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Hutchinson, professor education, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Doyle Mikesell again conducted the dis- 
cussion. 


ZETA 


University Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Our general theme for the year 1939-40 
“Steps Advance”. Our program for the year 
consists the following discussion topics which 
are being interpreted outstanding leaders 
our community: 

Crime, Delinquency and the School 
Forty Minutes with New Books 
Philosophy the Professions 
Radio and Tomorrow 

Visual Aids the Modern School 
What the World Owes Its Youth 

January 18, 1940 had very interest- 
ing joint meeting with the local chapter Phi 
Delta Kappa and the topic “Philosophy the 
Professions” was discussed. 
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Purdue University 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


Eta chapter Kappa Delta has 
varied program outlined for the remainder the 
year, including Panel Discussion, Alumni 
Night, picnic, and open meeting, well 
talks several members the University Fac- 
ulty. 

Our first meeting the semester the Open 
Davis, Student Advisor Licensing and Placing 
Teachers, will speak “Teacher Placement.” 
this meeting special invitation extended 
all juniors, seniors, graduate students, and the 
Faculty Education. 

are trying this semester our program 
Panel Discussion. far possible, all the 
schools the university are represented the 
Panel. The topic for discussion “The Place 
Student Teaching Teacher Preparation.” For 
the special interest our former active members 
are having Alumni Night which all 
Kappa Delta alumni this locality are es- 
pecially invited attend. 

The initiation new members will 
April, followed Initiation Banquet. Fea- 
tured the following month will the installa- 
tion officers, and picnic the W.A.A. cabin 
near the campus. 

are proud send our delegate the 
Biennial Convocation St. Louis, our President, 
Wayne Neal. 


THETA 


Colorado State College Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


the fall quarter, 1939, five new mem- 
bers were initiated into Theta chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi. The new members are: Harold Carlson, 
Eaton, Colorado; Julian Tatum, Trinidad, Colo- 
rado; Edith Lorimor, Collbran, Colorado; Laura 


Louise Moore, Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
Eileen MacElwain, Broomfield, Colorado. 
Initiation for winter quarter, held February 19, 
1940, included twelve members who are: 
Kathryn Van Noy, member faculty Colo- 
rado State College Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado; Grace Godfrey, Harlingen, Texas; Helen 
Wendling, Chicago, Illinois; Marian Anderson, 
Denver, Colorado; Helen Gibbons, member 
faculty Colorado State College Education, 
Greeley, Colorado; Louis Davis, Fleming, Colo- 
rado; Mr. Hamme, Atchison, Kansas; Mrs. 
Hamme, Atchison, Kansas; Marjorie Jobe, Ster- 
ling, Colorado; Anita Burroughs, Kim, Colo- 


rado; Marybeth Padfield, Erie, Colorado; 


Frances Shuck, Greeley, Colorado, intermediate 
grade supervisor Big Bend School, student 
teaching center for college. 

Miss Leona Adolf, president Theta chapter, 
will attend the Biennial Convocation Kappa 
Delta Pi, which will held East St. Louis, 
the delegate from Colorado State College 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. 


Kansas aie Té hers Colle 
5S 
Em Aansas 


THE regular January meeting Iota chap- 
ter the following seniors were initiated into Kap- 
Delta Pi: Herbert Bruning, Lorenz Buenning, 
Alvin Schmutz, Roscoe Boone, Paul Miller, Gor- 
don Ferrin, Donna Haskell, Dorothy Spencer, 
Margaret Cristensen, and Ruth Cockley. The 
initiation was followed short social period 
held over the coffee 
cup. 


cups the college 
©) 


LAMBDA 


Oklahoma and College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


TWELVE new members took the vows Kappa 
Delta December. Immediately following the 
initiation services, the new members were hon- 
ored with banquet given the College Shop. 
Dr. Robinson, president Central State 
College, Edmond, was the speaker the evening. 

Professor Kezer will represent this chap- 
ter the N.E.A. convention St. Louis. 

program has been outlined for the entire 
year. Monthly meetings will held. number 
the meetings will social functions while 
others will professional nature. People 
from various professional fields will invited 
speak the group. 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, 


THE January meeting chapter ini- 
tiated the following people: Madelon Dickerson, 
Ellen Jean Brenneman, Philip Malmberg, Martha 
Royse, Edwin Bossingham, Jeanette Eymann, 
Myrtle McGuire, Georgianna Leigh, Marjorie 
Bane, and Frank After the initiation 
the new members entertained the 
original papers. 

Mr. Max Chiddix, president chapter, 
was selected delegate and Miss Frances Tay- 
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lor, secretary, was selected alternate delegate 
the Thirteenth Biennial Convocation. 


Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


CHAPTER Kappa Delta has been hav- 
ing busy and very interesting program events 
since our October report. The outstanding event 
date was the formal initiation banquet 
November. Dean Ashbaugh, our own Dean the 
School Education, was the speaker for the 
evening. His address was both intellectual and 
entertaining. Miss Erva Jane Sampson, mem- 
ber chapter and student here Miami, 
proved herself very interesting toastmistress. 
Thirty-one initiates became members chap- 
ter this event. 

The yearly Christmas party was held De- 
Betty Barefoot, member the Speak- 
er’s Bureau gave very interesting and appro- 
priate monologue. 

the February meeting plans were discussed 
concerning the delegates attend Convocation 
St. Louis. Miss Young, member the Eng- 
lish Department, reviewed Mary Ellen Chase’s 
new book The Goodly Fellowship. Her message 
was real inspiration who are training 
teachers. 

March there Honors Tea for all 
students the School Education making 
average last semester. Our aim acquaint 
these students with the aims, objectives, and ac- 
tivities Kappa Delta and form closer 
fellowship among these students. 

Included among the events yet occur before 
June are panel discussion, the annual spring 
picnic, and the installation new members 

This chapter was made the recipient gift 
from Dean Ashbaugh. has been added 
the fund which are building order 
make possible chapter’s gift $25 each 
year worthy individual. 

chapter sends best wishes all sister chap- 
ters for successful completion this year’s 
work. 


OMICRON 


Northern State Teachers College 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


OMICRON CHAPTER hasn’t anything im- 
portance submit. The chapter has met about 
five times this school term. Nine persons were 
initiated into the chapter this fall. 


Tau 


Northeast State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


TAU CHAPTER Kappa Delta happy 
announce that its next meeting, February 
14, will pledge the following new members: 
Martha Ayres, Max Barclay, Dean Branstetter, 
Norma Lee Chadwick, Virginia Clare, Lafayette 
Collins, Martha Decker, Mary Ann Dunham, 
Loren Estes, Maybelle Evans, Myrtle Ann Flesh- 
man, Helen Harrington, Wayne Hodges, Erma 
Holliday, Garford Huenfeld, Florence Hulett, 
Robert Long, Margaret McWilliam, Helen 
Myers, Joyce Page, Nadine Parvin, Wilma Opel, 
Ray Roberts, Maude Slocum, Beecher Spees, 
Elaine Wagner. 

the district convention held Unity Farm 
Kansas City October, Tau chapter was well 
represented. feel the value the inspiration 
and guidance gained such meetings. 

our district teachers meeting, entertained 
our alumni banquet. have asked our 
alumni raise $90 that may place stained 
glass window the Kirk Memorial which 
built our campus honor our late 
eager able place window the memo- 
rial John Kirk was honorary member 
Kappa Delta Pi, and because feel that 
will memorial our organization well 
Kirk. 

vinter have had several interesting 
programs. One was the subject 
neutrality when was problem before the 
nation, another was given faculty member 
who told her experiences and impressions 
recent trip Florida and Cuba. Our spon- 
sor, Miss Cornett, gave fine program, dis- 
cussing the artistic value exhibition, the 
Great Lake Painters, that was display our 
college, 


Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 


PHI CHAPTER has had especially valuable 
series programs this year. The general theme 
for the series “The Fine Arts—Their Contri- 
bution Modern Education.” September, 
Mrs. Blanche Ryker Hood the Huntington 
High School faculty, and author and director 
several local pageants, spoke the society 
“Pageantry.” Miss Hite Wilson, head the 
speech department the high school discussed 
“Drama” the October meeting. “Religion” was 
the topic for the November meeting. Dr. John 
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Wolfe, pastor the First Church, was the 
speaker. Marion Vest Fors, former member 
the Marshall College faculty and prominent 
local artist, traced the history art, illustrating 
her lecture slides, the January meeting. 
Music and literature will treated two meet- 
ings, yet come. 

February 22, Phi chapter will present Dr. 
Florence Stratemeyer, the Department 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity its annual meeting open the public. Her 
address the college auditorium will 
ceded dinner her honor. Dr. Stratemeyer 
First Vice-President Kappa Delta Pi. 

Mrs. Mary Doddridge, President Phi chap- 
ter, delegate the Thirteenth Biennial Con- 
vocation East St. Louis, February 26-28. Pro- 
fessor Donald Pollitt alternate delegate. 

Dr. Roy Woods, former Phi chapter coun- 
selor, will appear the program the National 
Association Teachers Educational Measure- 
ments, group meeting the St. Louis. 
The subject Dr. Woods’ paper “The Ability 
College Students Remember Objective Test 
Items.” 

its January meeting Phi chapter initiated 
Miss Rose Lynd, Miss Agnes Givens, Mrs, Kitty 
Scott Darlington, and Mr. Curtis Trent. 

The Junior School the Air, under the Chair- 
manship Professor Vander Zalm hav- 
ing several Kadelpians appear its weekly pro- 
grams over Station WSAZ. 


CHI 


Western State College Colorado 
Gunnison, Colorado 


JANUARY the following were initiated 
into the fraternity: Walter Dudding, Jenny 
Gleckler, Joyce Pezoldt, Eleanor Pricco, Henry 
Ragatz, Mary Ellen Ragatz. 


Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, 


SINCE the last chapter letter Psi chapter has 
partaken both joy and sorrow—our one sor- 
row being the death January Mrs. John 
Charles, the beloved wife our sponsor and 
widely known poet and club woman. shall 
long reinember her gracious spirit. 

Our joys have been several valuable gather- 
ings. Both Homecoming, October 21, and 
the State Teachers Convention Des Moines, 
November arranged gatherings with our 
November Dr. Fahrney showed 
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his movies historic spots eastern United 
States. November 16, celebrated 

“Franksgiving” banquet with Dr. Willard 
Reneinger, newest addition the English depart- 
ment, giving the principal address. Fifteen stu- 
dent members and one faculty member, 
Selmer Larson, Registrar, who has often times 
spoken before and constantly boosted the or- 
ganization, were that time formally initiated. 

most valuable meeting was held Wednes- 
day, January (which recommend other 
chapters), when the Superintendent the East 
Waterloo Public Schools, Mr. Jack Logan, con- 
ducted hypothetical interview with one our 
members well offering many other valuable 
aids for the new teacher. 

Thursday, February Miss Alison Aitchison, 
professor geography and one our members, 
was the main speaker banquet honoring three 
new members. 

Saturday, February 10, many our members 
were delegates education conference 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Tuesday, February 20, Koo, famous 

Gordon Hoxie will represent Psi chapter 
the national convention where will urge the 
adoption plan which speaker na- 
repute would each year speak all schools 
with Kappa Delta chapters that wish co- 
operate. Miss Helen Huus the alternate. Miss 
Janet Little (who has forsaken her position 
secretary Edgar Bergen return school) 
will also attend. 

The meetings for the spring quarter include 
candidates’ meeting March 21, informal ini- 
tiation for approximately dozen new Kadel- 
pians April 11, formal initiation banquet 
May which President Latham will 
deliver the address—this will followed 
dance, and picnic May 23. The annual 
scholarship will awarded the banquet. 

are with the Student Council 
Lecture and Entertainment Committee bring- 
ing three speakers the campus during the spring 
quarter, 


OMEGA 


Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


THE beginning each year Omega chapter 
Kappa Delta plans the school year meet- 
ings with vital, challenging programs. This year 
the program committee selected the second Tues- 
day each month for the regular meeting date 
throughout the year. Dean Irma Voight gra- 
ciously opened her home the organization for 
its monthly meetings. 
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The fall meeting opened with one additional 
member who had been initiated the summer 
October Dr. Karl Bern, field secretary 
the Ohio Education Association was the guest 
speaker with Organizations” 
topic. Selection fourteen new members for the 
first semester election was held November, 
and initiation followed early December. 
special privilege Kappa Delta will hear Dr. 
Reisner speaking general convocation 
March “New Meanings for Some Very Old 
Words.” addition Reisner will address 
special meeting Kappa Delta during his 
two day stay upon our campus. The year’s pro- 
gram will conclude with the spring initiation 
the formal spring banquet when special guest 
speaker present. Installation officers will 
the spring picnic, our last meeting the year. 

Another event importance the delegation 
five members which journeying the Thir- 
teenth Biennial Convocation East St. Louis, 
February 26-28. Kappa Delta Pi’s national presi- 
dent and Omega’s counselor, Dean 
Cracken, will head delegation composed Lois 
Faulstich, president; Dorothy Purviance, record- 
ing secretary; Ann Mumma, corresponding 
secretary; Humphrey, vice-president; and 
Betty Bednasz. The members the chapter are 
proud send such large delegation bring 
back new ideas and inspiration for the enrich- 
ment the chapter. 


Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 


ALPHA DELTA CHAPTER takes pleasure an- 
nouncing that three students Florida State 
College for Women are benefiting the Maude 
Schwalmeyer Memorial Scholarship Fund loans. 
The establishment this fund the local chap- 
ter Kappa Delta was described the news 
letter last vear. 

Mr. Oval Harrison, outstanding member 
Alpha Delta chapter, completing his work 
the degree Doctor Philosophy the Uni- 
versity Missouri this year. 

Newcomers the faculty Florida State Col- 
lege for Women who are members Kappa 
Delta are: Mr. Ernest Cason, Mr. 
Clark, and Mr. Moon. 

Students Florida State College for Women 
who were initiated into Alpha Delta chapter 
December 12, 1939, are: Misses Lillian Allder- 
dice, Shirley Davis, Kathryn Eckles, Martha 
Frances Farmer, Mary Alice Lester, Gertrude 
McGlaun, Sarah Quincy, Evelyn Rickman, Gladys 
Stivender, Claire Willets, and Betty Young. 


ALPHA 


Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, Illinois 


six members Alpha Epsilon 
chapter Kappa Delta attended the inspira- 
tional and enjoyable Regional Conference, 
which Rho chapter Warrensburg, Missouri, 
was host. 

The chapter held its annual Homecoming ban- 
quet the Lamoine Hotel October 28, 1939, 
with large number members 
present. The theme the program was “Pro- 
fessional Growth.” Dr. Julian Archer talked 
“Professional Growth Pre-Service Education,” 
and George Stickney discussed 
Growth Service.” 

New members were initiated into the chapter 
October the impressive candle light service. 

While members Kappa Delta were en- 
joying the annual Christmas party, program 
Christmas music was played for the enjoyment 
everyone Macomb the Westminster 
chimes, The chimes were presented Alpha 
Epsilon chapter Western State Teachers 
College last Easter. 


ZETA 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


ALPHA ZETA CHAPTER initiated the following 
new members November 15, 1939: Mary Ball, 
Elizabeth Burch, Betty Campbell, Edward Gor- 
ence, Billie Ann Hutts, Alver Laughlin, Louise 
Mahaffey, James Ryan, Betty Simon. The 
tion service was followed banquet the 
College Cafeteria Annex. Dr. Street, head 
the education department, was the speaker. 

The chapter was represented the national 
convocation Richard Greer. 

Mrs. Elsie Broome, Richard Greer, and 
Leonard Milligan attended the Regional Confer- 
ence held Unity Farm, Kansas City, Missouri, 
October. 

the regular January meeting the chapter, 
Dr. Pyle, head the psychology depart- 
ment the College, spoke “Neglected Re- 
sources Education.” 


ALPHA ETA 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


ALPHA ETA CHAPTER Kappa Delta meets 
the second Thursday each month. October, 
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held tea for all the Kadelpians the 
Southeast Teachers Association. 

Professor Strunk was elected delegate 
the Thirteenth Biennial Convocation. 

Six new members were pledged and initiated 
into our chapter. They are: Jacob Wells, 
Hazel Gohn, David Marshall, Gladys 
Hill, Leslie Hill, and Virginia Weisheyer. 

Each spring the high ranking freshmen are 
entertained with banquet. This will held 
the near future. 

April 17, plan great celebration 
our fifteenth anniversary. plan have least 
100 members present. 


THETA 


University Akron 
Akron, Ohio 


ALPHA THETA CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
the University Akron initiated twelve mem- 
bers January 1940. They were: Helen 
Alexis, Frances Boyd, Helen Bryant, Lois Cul- 
lison, Helen Hurst, Edward McGrath, Jane 
Rogers, Laura Roundy, Amy Louise Shaw, Vivien 
Stube, Joseph Pappano, and Faye Umansky. Joan- 
Alogdelis and Virginia Butler were pledged 
the organization December 10, 1939. 

Mary Dubatowka, senior the College 
Education, was presented with scholarship cov- 
ering the tuition for her last semester’s work 
the University the active chapter Kappa 
Delta February 1940. She was selected 
from the members the senior class the Col- 
lege Education the basis scholarship, 
professional attitude, character, and leadership. 

Committee chairmen who have been serving 
for the 1939-40 term are: Marjorie Bond, mem- 
bership; Adelaide Karr, program; Betty Ross, 
publicity; and Elaine Stone, social. 

has been the custom for number years, 
members the active chapter have been meeting 
with the alumni one Saturday during the month 
for luncheon the Business Women’s Club. 
These luncheon meetings are usually addressed 
outstanding educators the city Akron, 
prominent national educational leaders. 

The programs the regular monthly meet- 
ings have been especially interesting this year. 
Outstanding speakers were: Mr. Wilcock, as- 
sistant principal one the Akron high schools, 
who spoke “Curricula Revision Akron 
Public Schools,” and Mrs. Elizabeth Stein, 
from the Special School Moreland School, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, who addressed the group 
the subject, “Atypical Children.” 

tea for all students the College Educa- 
tion being planned for the latter part Feb- 


Joseph Pappano and Helen Hurst com- 
prise the committee charge arrangements. 
Alpha Theta chapter has selected Stanley Deen 
and Joseph Pappano delegates the National 
Convocation held St. Louis. 


ALPHA 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


THURSDAY evening, November 17, 1939, 
Alpha chapter Kappa Delta held its fall 
initiation services the beautiful rooms 
Parsons Hall, followed banquet honor 
the newly initiated members. The main speak- 
the evening was Dr. Shannon the 
Education Department Indiana State Teachers 
College. The newly honored members are 
follows: Barbara Booe, Mrs. Roberta Cooke, 
Rosemary Creal, Cecil Woodrow Crane, Cynthia 
Giovanini, Jane Carlisle Greene, Frances Hal- 
Leota Mae Janes, Margaret Kennedy, Myrtle 
Klausmeier, Anita Maxine Lang, Grace Louise 
Main, Margaret Martin, Marjorie Meeks, 
Daniel Overholser, Mrs. Ruth Delp Owens, 
Gerald Pielemeier, Martha Powell, Kathryn Fay 
Quinton, Jeanette Reffett, Evelyn Reynolds, 
Elouise Jane Remster, Junior Rukes, Arthur 
Schlorch, David Shannon, and Lewis Yoho. 
Each new member gave comment two, happy 
that she had become member this na- 
tional honor society. 

special meeting called for the main reason 
electing three members Alpha chapter 
the National Convocation East St. Louis, the 
following people were elected: Herbert Klaus- 
meier, Mr. Will Bryant, and Evelyn Rey- 
nolds. Alternates elected were: Robert Millon 
and Arthur Schlorch. This convocation being 
conducted through February 26, 27, and 28. 

February Alpha chapter will celebrate 
the birthday Kappa Delta along with 
celebration St. Valentine’s day party 
the College lounge. The treasury has glady ac- 
cepted all expenses for the celebration. 


LAMBDA 


University Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


ALPHA LAMBDA CHAPTER 
Christmas season storytelling and song hour 
around the fireplace. Invitations, the form 
Christmas greetings, set the hour eight o’clock, 
December 28. The members, seated semi- 
circle, listened Christmas stories Glen Hass, 
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Sara Lou Harrison, Helen Briggs, and Sirion St. 
Naomi Domer and two her friends led 
carols. The party was climaxed gift 
rrab-bag. Popcorn and apples were followed 
more elaborate refreshments. 

January the younger members gave 
their ideas modern Betty Thibodeau 
gave ten half humorous suggestions for students 
progressive education classes, Lenore Geller 
and Shirley Garlett read original verse the 
subject. Then Mr. John Cory, outstanding 
leader this field Denver, gave his opinions. 
advocated pupil-teacher planning especially 
way developing purpose the part 
the student. Each student should have one teacher 
whom can for question. The talk stimu- 
lated our thinking about the possibilities this 
development education. 

Our chapter eagerly awaiting the reports 
its two representatives St. Louis, Thelma Inez 
Miller, delegate, and Glen Hass, alternate. They 
are most enthusiastic about the convention and 
are planning cover thoroughly between them. 

November our chapter pledged Dr. 
Irvin Addicott, Robert Bundgaard, Edith 
Carlson, Alice Haigh, Mary Heym, Eleanor 
Knight, Wanda Johnson, Leta Langhoff, Fran- 
celene Phillips, Shirley Onstad, Carolyn Mattern, 
Mildred Watkins, Mary Stamm, Virginia Snider. 
Dr. Addicott was also initiated that 

this next February meeting are plan- 
ning pledge Maran Ackerley, Emeline Avis, 
Lois Cress, Lucy Fisk, Virginia Forbes, Mary 
Hartman, Gwendolyn Hobson, Mildred Knauer, 
Alba Marchetti, Thomas Ridley, Viva Rheedy, 
Barbara Shannon, Marcia Spaulding, and Elaine 
Yost. welcome them all our membership. 

our February executive council meeting our 
Dean, Walters, became grandparent for 
the first time. It’s little girl, Susan Jane. His son, 
Newell, the proud father, Our executive coun- 
sellor has had many other experiences that 
are happy that this new one has entered his life. 


University Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


ALPHA CHAPTER has used the general 
theme, “This Troubled World,” for discussion 
topics their regular meetings for this year. 
The following topics have been discussed 
date. “America’s Neutrality Policy,” “The Rus- 
sian-German Pact,” “An Oxford Student’s Im- 
pression the War,” “Immigration and the Pres- 
ent Situation,” and “Tourist Glimpses For- 
eign Countries During Wartime.” 


Miss Glennie Bacon, president Alpha 


chapter, returned her work assistant pro- 
fessor mathematics, College Education, 
the University Wyoming, the first this year 
from round-the-world cruise, which she began 
the first last July. She was accompanied her 
sister, who teacher New York City. 

Miss Agnes Gunderson, assistant professor 
elementary education, leave from the Uni- 
versity faculty during the spring quarter. She 
will attend the spring session the University 
California Los Angeles. 

Miss Margaret Cowper has accepted position 
elementary teacher the public schools 
Laramie. She began her work January. 

Alpha chapter was represented the Na- 
tional Conclave held St. Louis this past Feb- 
ruary, our president, Miss Glennie Bacon. 

Mr. Ernest Hilton, elementary school prin- 
cipal from Cheyenne, was granted leave 
absence January accept fellowship 
New York University. was accompanied East 
his wife, the former Helen Howard, who 
also Wyoming Kadelpian. 

order bring about better feeling fel- 
lowship and increased understanding com- 
mon problems, our chapter sponsoring series 
coffee hours for students the College 
Education, for students from other colleges in- 
terested teaching, and for members the 

Seniors and graduates were invited the first 
meeting the series November and 
brief informal discussion “School Marks” was 
led Miss Wyoma Reitveld, Kadelpian senior. 
Miss Margaret Lee led the discussion “Teach- 
ers’ Personalities and Children’s Behavior” which 
was the topic chosen the juniors for the second 
coffee hour, January 12. February our new 
dean the College Education, Dr. 
Schwiering, addressed the group, comprising edu- 
cation sophomores, faculty, and society members, 
the problem “What the Community Expects 
Its Teachers.” The chapter plans give the 
final coffee hour honor our education fresh- 
men the near future. 

Miss Ruth Linder, assistant professor geog- 
raphy College Education the University 
leave absence during the spring quarter. 
She making extended tour the southern 
states, Cuba, and Guatemala. 


College William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


ALPHA CHAPTER will send two representa- 
tives the convention St. Louis, They are: 


Harriet Richelson New Rochelle, New York, 
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and Doris Bouldin Missouri. These members 
plan bring the convention people picture 
the Restoration Williamsburg with some 
the amusing incidents that have happened here. 

Kappa Delta won the first prize for the best 
float the Homecoming parade, which included 
those the fraternities, sororities, clubs, classes, 
and other organizations campus. The idea was 
“Apple for the There was worm 
the apple which suggested the meaning that 
would typical Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity the football game that 

Dr. Casper, who doing experimental 
work for the State and whose office the 
College William and Mary, will speak the 
chapter our next meeting. 


ALPHA 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, 


ALPHA CHAPTER Kappa Delta has had 
unusually active year under the leadership 
President Harold Glover. The fall initiation was 
held Hettie Ray’s Supper Club November, 
and the winter initiation will held the Home 
Economics Building the campus. The banquet 
will prepared and served the catering class, 
and usual are looking forward some 
new ideas which are always developed Miss 
Mary Wilson and her catering girls. 

the fall initiated the following fourteen 
new members: Miss Loraine Grandpre, Miss Cal- 
lie Tucker, Miss Elsie Strassweg, Miss Bertha 
Knipfer, Mr. Eliseo Berrios, Mr. Alfred Crabb, 
Mr. Boatman, Mr. Rupert Woodward, 
Mr. Cleino, Mr. Schaff, Miss Mar- 
Mr. Gentry Moffitt, and 
Miss Emma Hayes Wade. 

are planning have equally fine group 
March for the winter quarter initiation. 

The programs this year have been exceptionally 
good. have had several foreign students tell 
the educational systems their country; 
have had some musical programs; least one 
scientific program; and the last meeting Dr. 
Helen Lacy entertained with some readings 
from her dissertation French poetry. Dr. 
Webb told about the new fluorescent lamps 
which are now the market, and illuminated 
his lecture with some brilliant samples said 
lamps. will have programs from the depart- 
ments fine arts, history, and music during the 
remaining weeks the quarter. 

are sending President Glover the biennial 
conference St. Louis and feel that are 
well represented. 


ALPHA SIGMA 


San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


DECEMBER the pledging ceremony took 
place the home Dr. Deputy, pro- 
fessor education the college. this meeting 
there was also report the proceedings 
the regional conference Mr. Wayne Fry, who, 
with Miss Katherine Corbett, chapter coun- 
selor, attended and took part the discussions. 
The following people were pledged: Phyllis 
Baldwin, Rhuebelle Brahman, Roberta Conger, 
Joyce Cunningham, Evelyn Durnbaugh, Evan- 
geline Gerwig, Adrienne Kessler, Audrey Mair, 
Georgianna Powers, Marianna 
Schrepel, Marjorie Thomas, Elizabeth Welling- 
ton, Shirley Wilsie, and Rosemarie Zinkand. 

The annual faculty tea was held December 
the college campus, Scripps cottage. 
This has always been fine affair, and this year 
was exception. The attendance members 
and faculty members was more than gratifying 
fact, greatly exceeded our expectations. The 
purpose the tea honor the faculty and 
make the members and faculty familiar with each 
other. 

The semi-annual formal initiation ceremony 
took place the Gold Room the Grant 
Hotel January The ceremony was preceded 
banquet, which was enlivened various 
bits entertainment Dr. Raymond Perry, 
who was toastmaster for the evening. The high- 
light the evening was the talk Dr. Richard 
Madden, new principal the College Training 
School, the topic which was “Teaching With- 
out Learning.” Another interesting feature 
the evening was “Echoes Past Presidents,” 
which past presidents mentioned highlights 
their respective terms. The same people who were 
pledged December were then initiated into 
our organization. The beautiful ceremony was 
read the current officers: Owen Handley, presi- 
dent; Emily Pecker, vice-president; Roberta Cal- 
vert, secretary; Naomi Parsons, treasurer; and 
Miss Katherine Corbett, counselor. 

Dr. Richard Madden, who has been mentioned 
before, new addition the State College 
faculty. was formerly Indiana State Col- 
lege Pennsylvania, where was principal 
the Training School. member Kappa 
Delta Pi, and while Indiana State College, 
was counselor the chapter there. His position 
present that principal the San Diego 
State College Training School. 

The next meeting will take place Scripps 
cottage, the campus, February 15. The 
main feature the evening will talk 
Miss Martha Farnum, member Kappa Delta 
and graduate this college. She now 
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principal one the largest schools San 
Diego. She will speak “What Principal 
Expects Her First Year Teachers.” addi- 
tional point interest will the activities 
the recently initiated members, who will present 
original skit and serve refreshments later. 

brief news items might mention that 
one our most interesting members has made 
“teaching trade,” and now teaching the East. 
Miss Helen French now Chestnut Elemen- 
tary School, Roselle, New Jersey. will 
glad see her when she returns this city next 
year. 

The other bit news about the marriage 
two former officers our chapter. Roderick 
Langston was president, and Charlesetta Langen- 
stein was secretary under him. They became ac- 
quainted the regional conference Fresno last 
year, and thus have something particular for 
which remember the conference. During the 
Christmas vacation 1939, their marriage took 
place, and they made more less formal an- 
nouncement our formal initiation ban- 
quet January, wish them much luck and 
happiness. 


Tau 


Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


INITIATION for the new members Alpha 
Tau chapter was held November 28, 1939. The 
following were initiated: Helen Coburn, Gustav 
Forssell, Louise Gracely, Eleanor Hobgood, Vir- 
ginia Mason, Emily Owen, Carolyn Rateau, Dr. 
Douglas Margaret Simpson, Shirley 
Louise Smith. The initiation was followed 
banquet, the speaker being Dr. Scates. Dr. Scates, 
new member the education department 
Duke University spoke the influence new 
social problems education. 

Alpha Tau has combined its social and busi- 
ness meetings quite frequently having lunch- 
eons for its members the Thoman’s Union 
Duke University. 


ALPHA Pui 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


Alpha Phi chapter Kappa Delta 
has held several interesting meetings this year. 
Sargent was elected counselor the first 
the year and the chapter has made exceptional 
progress under his direction. the last meeting, 
February 1940, eight new members were 
initiated. They are follows: Sara Rowe, Violet 
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Terrell, Alverson, Jackson, and 
Wadsworth The new members will 
guests banquet given February 14, 1940, 
Kappa Delta Pi. 


Heidelberg College 
Ohio 


SINCE the previous issue THE EDUCATIONAL 
ForuM the Alpha Psi chapter Kappa Delta 
has enjoyed many interesting and profitable 
activities. 

October Superintendent Paul Brown 
Tiffin, Ohio, spoke the group. 

October the chapter held their initia- 
tion dinner Knestrict’s Tea Room. Both, active 
members and alumni were present. time 
Miss Joan Transue was welcomed into the chap- 
ter, Professor Williams, counselor 
Alpha Psi, explained the ideals the national 
honorary fraternity the following address: 
“Kappa Delta Pi—Who? What? Why?” 

December most enlightening program 
was presented Dr. Mary Park, dean 
Heidelberg College and Professor Williams. Their 
subject was “One Hundred Years Teacher 
Training.” 

January Mr. Terry Wickham Cleveland 
elaborated the value the progressive school 
education. 

Mr. Jack Boyd, president Alpha Psi, will 
represent the chapter the Thirteenth Biennial 
Convocation held February 26-28. 

With great eagerness the chapter looking 
forward the Educational Conference 
held Heidelberg March and 16. 

the Seneca County Schools, Superintendent 
Ford the Fostoria Schools, and Superintendent 
Zellner the Castalia Schools will carry 
effective discussion based the subject 
“Interviews Prospective Teachers.” 

The final meeting the year will held 
June wherein the members and alumni 
Alpha Psi will have luncheon the Green 
Room the Shawhan Hotel Tiffin. The 
junior members initiated April will also 
attend. 


ALPHA OMEGA 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


FALL term Oregon State College Cor- 
vallis saw fifteen new members elected 
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tiated into Kappa Delta December The 
group consisted Jacqueline Frakes, Arlie 
Hatfield, Virginia Bartell, Howard Holt, 
Harold Huff, Esther Lockren, Mary Beth Min- 
den, Amanda Mitzner, William Nee, Peter Smith, 
Kent Haley, Emma Collins, Beverly Cabaniss, 
Asa Robley, and Esther Long. Miss Long was 
initiated Beta Alpha chapter San Rosea, 
California. Following the initiation ceremonies, 
Mr. Keeney Corvallis showed his col- 
ored films Mexico and talked his travels 

One the main accomplishments the term 
has been the arrangements for Kappa Delta 
office the Education Hall being completed 
soon the campus. This building has been un- 
der construction since August and will permit 
the much-needed expansion not only our own 
Education Department but those Psychology, 
Mathematics, and Speech. 

The chapter will sponsor new fifteen-minute 
radio program the college station KOAC un- 
der the leadership Harold Huff working with 
Dr. Warrington the Philosophy De- 
partment. 


Bera ALPHA 


San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


Beta Alpha chapter Kappa Delta Pi, 
San Jose State College, opened its year’s program 
with pledge meeting. Dr. Staffelbach, 
head the Education Department, welcomed the 
pledges with very interesting talk, which 
related his early experiences teaching. 

Misses Ruth Kennedy and Virginia Rocca at- 
tended the Regional Convention December 
Fresno, California, Both the girls participated 
the program. 

the January meeting, the students who had 
just completed their student teaching gave some 
helpful suggestions that they had received. They 
used various materials illustrate their discus- 
sion. The present student teachers were invited 
attend. Mr. Horrall, assistant super- 
intendent San Jose schools, addressed the stu- 
dents very inspirational talk “The Thrill 
Teaching.” 

There was very successful alumni meeting 
held February The chapter was pleased see 
many its old members back again. enter- 
taining program was presented the alumni, 
with Mr. Ronald Linn, high school teacher Los 
Gatos, acting Master Ceremonies, Dr. Doro- 
thy Kaucher, San Jose State’s nationally known 
“Flying Professor” related some her thrilling 
experiences aboard the Atlantic Clipper last Au- 


gust. Miss Madeleine Shargon, librarian the 
Roosevelt Junior High School, was our capable 
alumni chairman. 


The University New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Our chapter has held regular meetings for its 
members during the past semester. For the next 
meeting, however, plan large open meeting 
for all students taking education courses. 
are doing this order arouse more enthusiasm 
and interest our society among the student 
body our college. 

are also planning send delegate the 
national convention this month. 

The chapter missing the senior members 
last year who were active, and also this 
semester half the present senior members left 
campus for practice teaching work. But hope 
pledging this spring find new members 
active and enthusiastic these old members. 


Southeastern State College 
Durant, Oklahoma 


UNDER the leadership its president, Dr. 
Marion Fort, director the training school, 
Beta Delta chapter has completed 
semester’s The October meeting, held 
the home Dean and Mrs. Allen Shearer, 
gave the members opportunity hear Mr. 
Stubbs, superintendent the Durant public 
schools. His talk dealt with the part schools can 
play educating students cope with the 
changes that will necessarily occur the United 
States during the present European war. 

November the winter initiation took place 
the Senior Alumnus Hall. After the initiation 
Cody Ray, Hazel Phillips, Nell Dillard, Agnes 
Davis, Truman Wester, Clarence Webb, Marie 
Hamner, and Dan McClary, banquet was served 
the members and number guests from 
the music department who sang and played dur- 
ing the Under the leadership Tru- 
man Wester, the new members presented mock 
trial “In Reversia” which the judge was the 
defendant and the prisoner the judge. Members 
the faculty were forced serve the jury, 
but were not allowed present the verdict 
the case was decided the prisoner. 

January the chapter met the home 
Dr. and Mrs, Walter Blain listen dis- 
cussion Miss Anne Semple, associate professor 
education Southeastern State College, 
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“Folk Lore and Folk Miss Semple 
member the Choctaw tribe and closely re- 
lated many the early missionaries who came 
Indian She collecting the tribal 
music and ancient stories which are fast disap- 
pearing. Southeastern State College the heart 
the district inhabited the Five Civilized 
Tribes who were noted for their fine schools 
and form government, and Miss Semple has 
been connected for number years with the 
folklore festivals given throughout the state. 


News Notes 


Three members from other chapters have af- 
filiated with Beta Delta chapter this year. They 
are Mr. Montgomery, president South- 
eastern, his sister, Miss Montgomery, asso- 
ciate professor education, and Mr. John 
Morris, professor geography. 

Arthur Gaddis the local chapter has re- 
turned Durant teach English the Durant 
High School. 

Dr. Marion Fort was selected delegate 
the biennial convention February. 

Miss Mildred Davis Madill, Oklahoma, 
and Dr. Rex Talley were married this fall and 
are living Madill. 

Miss Fredda Wheat has taken leave ab- 
sence from her duties the public school and 
completing work her master’s degree the 
University Oklahoma. 

The local chapter will present the luncheon 
East St. Louis the song “Sing Kappa Delta 
Pi” written two years ago Mrs. Walter 
Blain for the tenth anniversary dinner. 

Mr, McCune, registrar the college, 
has been serving national president Sigma 
Tau Gamma, the social fraternity for teachers 
colleges. 


Beta 


State Teachers College 
Farmville, Virginia 


highlight the year for Beta Epsilon 
chapter Kappa Delta came during Decem- 
ber. had the initiation new members fol- 
lowed banquet which time Miss Carrie 
Sutherland, graduate State Teachers College. 
Farmville and now president Arlington Hall, 
spoke us. She told her charming way 
trip she took last summer South America. 

This fall were pleased welcome back 
our campus Miss Helen Draper, head the 
French Miss Draper, speaking our 
November meeting, told about the two years 
she spent studying France. 

held two meetings January, and the 


first one were interested hearing Mr. 
Coyner, chairman the program committee, 
traced the history Kappa Delta Pi. brought 
out its problems, trends, and scope. 

our second meeting the month elected 
Miss Dorothy Rollins our delegate Con- 
vocation held St. Louis, Missouri. Miss 
Alice Leigh Barum was elected alternate. 

look forward hearing our delegate’s re- 
port from this meeting and feel sure that our 
chapter will profit greatly our representative’s 
contact with representatives from the other or- 
ganizations. 


Beta 


Oklahoma Baptist University 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


THE meetings Beta Eta chapter for 1939-40 
are thus far proving interesting, instructive, 
and enjoyable. 

the opening meeting the year Dr. Henry 
Snuggs, Head the Department English 
Oklahoma Baptist University, gave most 
interesting talk higher education England. 
compared English and American universities, 
using primarily Oxford University exam- 
ple. Dr. and Mrs. Snuggs spent the past summer 
traveling and studying England. 

November one our annual guest 
meetings Dr. Homer Dodge, Dean the 
Graduate School and Professor Physics the 
University Oklahoma took the New 
York Fair Kodachrome. 

Christmas, Its Origins, Music, and Traditions 
was the theme the December meeting. The 
student members arranged and presented the 
program with the assistance students from the 
Fine Arts department. create Christmas 
atmosphere, the meeting opened with soft music 
string trio playing the composition “Pavana 
and Gagliarda” William Byrde, early 
English composer. This was followed narra- 
tion the Christmas theme Miss Dathel Lee 
Janes who was assisted two soloists and 
male quartet. The program was concluded with 
group singing “Joy The World.” 

the January meeting most interesting 
and helpful discussion Mental Hygiene the 
Modern High School was given Dr. 
Jent, Professor Philosophy and Director 
Personnel Oklahoma Baptist University. 

February preceding the convening the 
Biennial Convocation St. Louis planned 
that our chapter delegate, Miss Margaret Poling, 
lead discussion the Convocation Agenda 
order that our membership may express itself 
concerning some the problems considered 
the Convocation. 
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The remainder our meetings for this year 
will literary nature dealing with Okla- 
homa Writers and book review and May 
the annual initiation will held followed 
dinner. 


Beta THETA 


Oshkosh State Teachers College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


WITH very impressive ceremony Beta Theta 
November 18, 1939, initiated twelve new 
members, William Ackerman, 
Elizabeth Bradford, Agnes Dailey, Lucille Fenn, 
John Flood, Clarence Gorchels, Ethel Jones, Jack 
Procknow, Jean Richards, Ruth Stoveken, and 
Gladys Zimmerman. The initiation ceremony was 
followed banquet which the speaker was 
Superintendent Van Natta Sturgeon Bay 
who spoke very enlighteningly the subject 
“Constructive Student Accounting.” short busi- 
ness meeting followed which Mabel Fratzke 
was elected delegate the national Kappa Delta 
convocation. Wilhelmina Schafer was elected 
alternate delegate. 

January Beta Theta again held interest- 
ing meeting. were privileged have our 
speaker that evening Dr. Freund Ripon Col- 
lege who spoke the subject “Germany 
the Present War.” Dr. Freund especially 
qualified talk this subject since lived 
Germany until 1934 when forced 
seek refuge our country. 


was 


Beta 


University Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


THE October meeting Beta Kappa chapter 
organization meeting. November, our 
chapter made contribution $25.00 the 
University Georgia Demonstration School 
Cafeteria for dishes. Our December meeting was 
banquet Dawson Hall Cafeteria, which 
time thirteen new members were inducted into 
the society. Dr. Nisonger, Professor 
Adult Education Ohio State University, was 
the guest speaker this occasion. 

Our President, Mr. Joe Williams, was 
unanimously elected delegate from our chapter 
the National Convocation East St. Louis, 
Illinois, February 26-28. 

our various programs for the year have 
had motion Tree Life,” and 
speakers various subjects including “Georgia’s 
Political System” and Sociologist Looks 
Education.” 


Beta Kappa 
fellow chapters. 


greetings 
Bera 


New York University 
New York, New York 

BETA CHAPTER has participated semes- 
ter marked activity. Our programs have fea- 
tured distinguished group speakers the 
educational world. Dr. Howard Herber, Su- 
perintendent the Malverne Schools 
structor Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long 
Island, introduced the subject “The gifted child” 
the October meeting. November ushered 
novelty program, which occasion Mr. Lowell 
Patton, organist over the Columbia Broadcasting 
network, presented “Music Hobby.” Musi- 
cal selections, catch the mood the listener, 
were enthusiastically received. 

our twenty-seventh Initiation dinner the 
Hotel Lafayette December the following 
candidates were admitted the chapter: Emanuel 
Balizer, Marion Born, Marion Larkin, Florence 
Marans, Charles Odom, and Melvin Wagner. Dr. 
Robert Hoppock was transferred from Kappa 
chapter Beta chapter this occasion. Dr. 
John Withers, Dean Emeritus New York 
University, School Education, was the guest 
speaker the dinner, his topic being Edu- 
cational Problem The New Year 
brought welcome new members the Janu- 
ary meeting, when Dr. James Plant, Director 
the Essex County Juvenile Clinic discussed the 
subject “Juvenile Rehabilitation.” Dr. Earl 
Hilfiker, assistant curator the Rochester 
Museum Arts and Sciences gave very enjoy- 
able talk “Wild Life,” illustrated motion 
pictures, our February meeting. 

The social aspects our chapter life have 
been heightened the re-decoration and furnish- 
ing our chapter room, which unique and 
attractive design and layout. Two our 
have received honors during 
year. Our corresponding secretary, Laura Harney, 
was awarded the degree Ph.D. and our presi- 
dent, Arthur Hughson, was recently appointed 
principal the Lew Wallace Junior High School 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Beta 


State Teachers College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


Beta Rho chapter Mansfield State 
Teachers College celebrating its tenth anni- 
versary April. this occasion will have 
the great honor having Miss Florence Strate- 
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its meyer, National Vice-President Kappa rehabilitation that being done 
Pi, our guest All former these handicapped children take 
our chapter have been invited with the hope place life. 
that they may return and celebrate with The annual Christmas party Beta Upsilon 
this event. chapter with its music, games, and good fellow- 
Our programs this year have been planned was enjoyed all. 
two semester basis. The topics discussed the January meeting the following were 
for the first semester were: The History Edu- received into Beta Upsilon chapter: Neal Davis, 
cation, Teacher the Present, Lieutenant Theodore Fossiech, Lois Held, Orpha 
the and The Future Aspects Teacher Education Holmes, Mrs. Marguerite Jones, William Rich- 
and Teacher Qualifications. the second Ruth Rothschild, Mary Alpha Sheahan, and 
ter each branch represented our chapter Walz. After the initiation ceremonies 
participating programs planned show their banquet was given honor the new members. 
functions. This has proved entertaining Miss Claire Harrison, Director Continuity for 
well educational series Station spoke the subject “Radio 
Education.” Miss Harrison discussed the prob- 
lem educating the public higher forms 
Tau radio entertainment and the being made 
Crosse State Teachers College that are educational well entertaining. 
the Crosse, Wisconsin Plans are also being made for Beta Upsilon 
ing TAU CHAPTER’S program for meetings chapter’s participation the 
this year has been centered about the theme “Rise tional Conference, which held each 
nce considers its resulting in- the campus Washington University. 
Dr. fluence world policy particularly regard 
ppa the United States. The program committee headed 
Dr. Kathleen Lake has provided several interesting OMEGA 
ork and enthusiastic meetings this problem. 
lest the February meeting the following Fairmont State Teachers College 
du- members were elected the organization: Jacob Fairmont, West Virginia 
Paul the October meeting the chapter had the 
arl This year the chapter continued its tradition 
ter holding the annual Founders’ Day banquet 
Chicago was speaker. His subject activities for the purpose promoting better 
this chapter attended the initiation banquet 
Alpha Upsilon chapter West Virginia Uni- 
ast versity. 
Washi December was designated Kappa Delta Day. 
University the assembly meeting the school group 
students from West Virginia University High 
CHAPTER entertained the mem- gave high lights their return trip 
bers Kappa Delta and other visitors the cities, including visit the Lincoln 
Missouri State Teachers’ Conference tea Teachers College, Columbia University. 
the lounge the Women’s Building Wash- the afternoon pledging ceremony was held 
ington University November 17. followed social hour. 
the regular November meeting Miss Evertz, The mid-year initiation banquet occurred 
Miss Bynum, Mrs. Brown, and Mr. 11, which members Alpha Upsilon 
presented interesting reports the were guests, and Dr. Forest Stemple 
Convention Kappa Delta Kansas City. West Virginia University the principal speaker. 
The speaker for the evening was Mr. Sol Silver- Four more meetings are planned, most impor- 
man Central Institute, who outlined the work which the Annual Education Council 
this institution educating the deaf. Motion held April 12. Dr. Francis Shreve 


pictures and case histories illustrated the splendid 


program chairman, 


GAMMA ALPHA 


Radford State Teachers College 
Radford, Virginia 


THE programs the Gamma Alpha chapter 
Kappa Delta for the year 1939-40 have 
been varied. November 13, 1939, Mr. 
Wygal, Superintendent Radford City Schools, 
addressed the members the chapter the 
subject, “Education for Human Relationships.” 
Miss Virginia Hicks, student member the 
fraternity, gave review the book The Unique 
Function Education American Democracy. 

November 17, 1939, five girls were 
“tapped” and invited become members the 
Gamma Alpha chapter. These girls were Pernie 
Ferguson, Selma Givens, Virginia St. Clair, Mary 
Virginia Simerly, and Virginia Paff. The pledg- 
ing service for these girls was held January 
1940. 

The theme for the annual Christmas party was 
Stars. keeping with the theme, Miss Alma 
Smith provided special music, and Miss Ida 
Einstein read poem. Mrs. Irene Goodykoontz 
told the story “The Other Wise Man,” after 
which Miss Blanche Daniel, Miss Selma Givens, 
and Dr. Thomas sang “Star the East.” 
Miss Anita Cruise read musical poem, “Stars,” 
Sara Teasdale. star, with the points repre- 
senting the goals Kappa Delta Pi, was built 
five the chapter members, each whom 
discussed the significance one the 
They are follows: Science, Miss Ethel Roberts; 
Service, Miss Ruth Lewis; Toil, Miss Elsie Cal- 
houn; Fidelity, Miss Wilma Sherrod; Education, 
Dr. M’Ledge Moffett. Following this program 
all the members sang Christmas carols and were 
served 

The members our chapter were very much 
saddened the passing Miss Ruth Lewis 
January 1940. She was affiliated with our 
chapter and member the Alpha Chi chapter 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

“Radio Speaks Education” was the theme 
the ninth annual Founders’ Day banquet held 
the Pine Room Hotel Roanoke February 
10, 1940. Jack Weldon, program director 
WDBJ, Roanoke, guest speaker, discussed from 
his experience the significance the radio 
education. Miss Jacqueline Hurley, president, pre- 
sided the banquet. The program emphasized 
the radio educational influence. The in- 
who were honored guests, presented 
skit the form “Quiz,” which brought 
together the outstanding educational contributions 
the radio today. Entertainment features also 
symbolized the radio. About fifty members 
the faculty, and active and alumni members 
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attended the banquet. The pledges were formally 
initiated prior the banquet. 

Miss Jacqueline Hurley will represent 
Gamma Alpha chapter the biennial Convo- 
cation Kappa Delta held St. 
Louis, Missouri, during the week February 
26. Miss Wilma Sherrod, alternate delegate, 
will also attend the convocation. 

The program committee, Misses Eula Phillips, 
chairman, Anita Cruise, and Blanche Daniel, 
has announced tentative plans for the remaining 
meetings this year. 

March—Delegate the convocation will re- 
port. 

April—Panel discussion current legislative 
action Virginia led John Spiers, member 
of the House of Delegates, Book review of The 
Purpose Education American Democracy. 

May—Election and installation the officers 


for 1940-41. 


GAMMA GAMMA 


Moorhead State Teachers College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


MEETING the third Tuesday each month 
with two members the group acting hosts 
pleasant year professional and social activity. 

the first regular meeting the year, Sep- 
tember 19, several members gave reports 
thought-provoking articles THE EDUCATIONAL 
Forum. valuable discussion “Mental Health 
the Teacher” was introduced and ably led 
Dr. Edward Bolmeier the College Depart- 
ment Psychology the meeting November 
21. the January meeting teachers 
campus training school reported meetings 
the Conference the Progressive Education As- 
sociation which they had recently attended. Mem- 
bers were interested hearing new trends 
and new evaluations old trends progres- 
sive education. Organization members other 
campus talent provide musical numbers each 
meeting. 

Climaxing social activities the chapter was 
the gala Christmas banquet following initiation 
five new members. Initiates were admitted into 
the fraternity atmosphere candle light, 
Yuletide flowers, and Christmas carols. New 
Hauge, Leslie Heidelberger, Rose Bye, and Rakel 
Erickson. 

Representing Gamma Gamma chapter the 
National Convention St. Louis February 
was Miss Alice Corneliussen the M.S.T.C. 
Rural Department. 
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GAMMA DELTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Miss JOSEPHINE BIEWER was chosen the 
delegate the biennial convention our Oc- 
tober meeting with Lorraine Naphtalin al- 
ternate. the same meeting Wayne Eikenberry, 
senior education, gave talk his travels 
the world. Wayne has had many inter- 
esting experiences having made several trips 
the Orient, Europe, and various other parts 
the 

The last meeting was held jointly with 
Gamma honorary social science fraternity. 
The topic for discussion was Insolvency the 
Public Schools North Dakota. Dr. Iverson, 
professor education, and Harry Anderson, 
extension economist, the N.D.A.C. faculty gave 
the main address the evening. Discussion cen- 
tered around the causes insolvency, taxation, 
and the results and remedies insolvency. 


GAMMA 


New Jersey State Teachers College Montclair 
Montclair, New Jersey 


THE evening December 1939, the 
Gamma Epsilon chapter held its regular Decem- 
ber meeting the living room Chapin Hall 
the New Jersey State Teachers College Mont- 
clair. The speaker the evening was Dr. Felix 
Wittmer, member the college faculty and 
author Floodlights Europe, who spoke 
the subject, “Genius and Madness.” The talk 
proved very entertaining and inspiring. 

January 12, 1940, the annual Banquet and 
Dance was held Russ Hall the college 
campus. Among the guests were President and 
Mrs. Harry Sprague the college, Dr. Hen- 
rietta and Dr. Charles Finley. Dr. 
Heber Ryan, well known educator, spoke 
“The Responsibility Aristocracy.” After 
the talk, the guests danced the music the 
Klef Klub 

The next regular meeting was held Chapin 
Hall February Dr. Thomas 
Pollock, formerly Ohio State University and 
now head the department English Mont- 
clair, delivered fascinating talk “The Edu- 
cational System India” which was based 
his experiences while teacher India. 

extend our greeting the various chapters 
Kappa Delta and wish them success all 
their 


GAMMA 


New Mexico State Teachers College 
Silver City, New Mexico 


Gamma Eta chapter holds its meetings 
once month. This meeting business nature 
followed talk discussion some phase 
education and social hour. During the past 
summer two meetings were held, and three new 
members were taken into the organization. Last 
fall place the usual picnic, Kid Party 
was enjoyed. Two new members were initiated 
this current school year, and connection with 
the initiation banquet was held. the annual 
New Mexico Education Association meeting last 
October, Kappa Delta breakfast was sched- 
uled. This breakfast was attended twenty-five 
members among which were several members 
Gamma Eta chapter who are located various 
parts New Mexico and one member from 
Colorado chapter who now located New 
Mexico. These members expressed much appre- 
ciation such meeting. Since the Cuarto Coro- 
nado Centennial progress, one meeting was 
devoted talk the subject one the 
members, Mr. Charles Martin, principal 
the Elementary Training School the New 
Mexico State Teachers College, and member 
the commission directing the Centennial. Each 
term the chapter awards tuition scholarship 
some worthy college student. 


GAMMA THETA 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


Gamma Theta chapter has had several 
important and interesting activities thus far this 
year, one our first meetings, Dr. 
Peterson, professor speech the English de- 
partment, was the main speaker. His topic was 
“Speech Defects and Their Treatment.” 
explaining the work the new speech clinic 
the campus, gave case studies students 
with whom had worked. Recordings had been 
made various kinds speech defects before and 
after working with the pupils. Some these 
recordings were used during his talk. 

another meeting, Mr. Ben Stout, alum- 
nus Kappa Delta Pi, told the extra-curricu- 
lar activities demanded teachers. 

The topic the radio program sponsored 
our chapter was “Teaching Demands the Best,” 
which was emphasized that our teachers 
must the highest character they are guid- 
ing the citizens tomorrow. The talk was 
accompanied musical selections given mem- 
bers the chapter. 
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informal dinner was given recently before 
initiation new members. One the features 
the evening was the clever program the 
pledges. 

are now looking forward the Biennial 
Convocation which our president, Miss Betty 
Koontz, will represent us. Also within short 
time, the fraternity will sponsor convocation 
program featuring outstanding person the 
educational world. 


GAMMA LAMBDA 
Harris Teachers College 


St. Louis, Missouri 


GAMMA LAMBDA CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
initiated Lucille Anderson, Louise, Gershbacher, 
Eva Klamen, and Edna Maussheart, and pledged 
Mae Mosher October. All these girls are 
outstanding students Harris Teachers College. 
The scholarship pin which 
awards the ranking student each Sophomore 
class was presented Eva Klamen. 

Under the capable leadership our President, 
Jessie DeWever, the members have followed 
the program built around the theme, “Educative 
Influences Outside the School,” with interest 
and enthusiasm. The chapter meetings have been 
intellectually stimulating well socially en- 
joyable. 

The members Gamma Lambda were the 
guests Miss Byrne, our counselor, tea 
the Daniel Boone room the Hotel Statler, 
December 30, 1939. Since was possible for 
many the alumni present that afternoon, 
the tea proved one the social highlights 
the season. 

Gamma Lambda naturally looking forward 
with anticipation the Convocation East St. 
Louis February, since will able at- 
tend many the meetings. Our chapter will 
very ably represented the Convocation, how- 
ever, Otillia Wehrle, with Dorothy Branding 
serving alternate. The Convocation will come 
year for Gamma Lambda. 


Buffalo State Teachers College 
Buffalo, New York 


has been enjoying very successful year under 
the leadership President Cox. 

October 18, the chapter sponsored the 
Dean’s Tea for all students making the Dean’s 
List the previous this time Mr. 
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Charles Root spoke “The Challenge Education 
Holds for the Future Teachers America.” 
October 20, Pledge Breakfast was held, 
and November 11, the Formal Initiation took 
place the Town Club. The following people 
were initiated: Alberta Brown, Francis Corothers, 
David Cooke, Richard Coughlin, Bernice Franks, 
Anne Gould, Winifred Jenner, Jean Mayer, Bea- 
trice Minkel, Robert Peck, Marguerite Reinhard, 
Betty Schreiner, Betty Jane Smith, Marion Sont- 
heim and Charles Turcott. 
November the chapter put assembly 


program with members speaking such 


as: “Growing “Our Faith Edu- 
cation,” and “Future Teachers America.” 

interesting program the laureate chap- 
ter was presented January. Beatrice 
gave brief sketches such outstanding laureate 
chapter members John Dewey, Thorn- 
dike, and Cubberley. 

The chapter starting file with information 
concerning each member the society, both past 
and present. 

Later the year Alumni Bulletin will 
published including information about the alum- 
and news the present chapter. 

Activities planned for the remainder the 
year include: the Dean’s Tea, Pledge Breakfast, 
Initiation Banquet, Honor Society Banquet, and 
“bull session” practice teaching. 

This year the organization has been divided 
into committees with every member the or- 
ganization least one them. 

Future meetings Gamma chapter will 
conducted with the members each respective 
department the college charge one 
particular program. 

look forward semester with the phi- 
losophy the “better underlying it. 


GAMMA 


Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Our president, Lila Jane Harms, was elected 
attend the Kappa Delta Convocation 
East St. Louis, Illinois, during February 
28. Richard Krause, vice-president Kappa 
Delta Pi, was chosen alternate. 

The new members pledged Kappa Delta 
December 14, 1939, are: Blanchalice Barrett, 
Mildred Bragg, Grace Darner, Joseph Dezelan, 
Louise Doty, Evelyn Fink, Gale Gilmer, Mary 
Haynes, Elizabeth Hicks, Elizabeth Kuss, Mary 
Louise Nugent, John Rabold, Jane Louise Riggs, 
and Tommie Wright. 

The January meeting Kappa Delta will 
held the home Dr. Richardson. 
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interesting program being planned for the addition, the chapter will pay part 


ition 

the expenses two junior delegates the 
convention order that next year the chapter 
will have two members who have attended 
GAMMA national convention. 


Plans are likewise being made for the chapter’s 


hers, 
ichita annual homecoming banquet which will take 
Bea. place sometime the spring, though definite 


date has not been set. 


GAMMA RHO CHAPTER Kappa Delta has 
held its regular, monthly meetings during the 
first semester 1939-40. These meetings have 


Because the assembly program sponsored 


Gamma Phi chapter last spring met with much 
acclamation, the chapter planning for another 


nbly consisted varied programs such talk 
the Oxford University school system, educational assembly the next few months, The entire 
moving pictures, and wiener roast. student body and faculty the college will 


Eleven new members were initiated into the 


invited. doing this, feel that are interest- 


hap- Gamma Rho chapter this They are: ing other students the importance our 
Van Voorhis, Betty Lou Crawford, Jane fraternity and its place the teaching profes- 
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Harvey, Lester Brown, Peggy Lou Anderson, 
Margaret Mallory, Rose Marie Marshall, Clyde 
Roy, George Meltzer, and Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
Barr. 


GAMMA Pui 


Louisiana State Normal College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


GREAT step was taken the history 
the Louisiana State Normal College when this 
year the semester plan was adopted replace the 
trimester system. Gamma Phi chap- 
ter Kappa Delta will hereafter have only 
two initiations instead three during the regu- 
lar session, one the fall semester, and one 
the spring semester. The second Monday every 
month has been set the date for the regular 
chapter meetings for this year. 

Gamma Phi chapter held its first meeting 
the year October 1940. The meeting was 
the form tour the historic points 
Old Natchitoches, followed business meeting 
and refreshments. the business meeting was 
reported that during the summer, the chapter 
had conducted program, honoring Dr. 
Stroud, retiring faculty member, for his con- 
tribution the Teaching profession. 

The Fall initiation took place December. 
The fourteen initiates entertained the old mem- 
bers with Christmas program. Those initiated 
were Helen Andrews, Thelma Bishop, Jewel 
Blackburn, Mary Allen Caraway, Bernadette Dill, 
Marguerite Dupont, Doris Dupree, Ruby Ham- 
monds, Jewel McCarthy, Inez McGhee, Ruby 


sion. 


GAMMA CHI 


Worcester State Teachers College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


GAMMA has had some very interesting 
meetings this year. October four seniors were 
elected candidates Kappa Delta Pi: Lily 
Hall, Ellen Lovell, Lucille Paquette, and Shirley 
Sigel. Honor Night was held November, and 
underclassmen who have 
achievements their college work were invited 
attend. Among those invited were Adele Carl- 
son, Lillian Gordon, Muriel Haslam, Florence 
Newfield, Mary Payne, Gladys Wally, and Helen 
Wisnieski the sophomore class; and Mary 
Cashen, Betty Dewitt, Marion Moreland, Sarah 
Pressman, and Viola Siock the junior class. 
The pledge ceremony for the seniors was held 
before the meeting. The speaker for Honor Night 
was Miss Florence Ahern, member 
Gamma Chi, spoke about her work with 
the National Youth Administration. Miss Ahern 
Gamma Chi’s delegate the National 
Convocation held St. Louis. 

The January meeting was luncheon which 
members Gamma Chi invited friends their 
respective classes, this way Kappa Delta 
was the means bringing about reunion 
recent graduates. Earl Shaw, the head 
the Geography Department Worcester State 
Teachers College, spoke the group about his 
recent trip South America. 

Gamma Chi planning present March, 


lan, Monks, Ruby Irene Riddick, Floyce Yates, and Mr. Hitchcock, well-known news com- 
fary Lois Gallatly. mentator and writer, address the entire college. 
fary Last year Gamma Phi chapter was hostess March, the fifth anniversary Gamma 
the Regional Convention held Shreveport, Chi chapter will observed. this meeting 


Louisiana. This year plans are being made 
send our president, Doris Adams, the National 
Convention St. Louis, Missouri, the official 


further plans for annual prize awarded 
underclassman for achievement will also 
discussed. 
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Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 


THE Gamma Psi chapter Kappa Delta 
was host representatives from four California 
state colleges, Chico (Alpha Rho), San Diego 
(Alpha Sigma), San Jose (Beta Alpha), and 
San Francisco (Gamma Sigma), for the Cali- 
fornia Regional Conference. 

The object this conference, held De- 
cember 1939, was provide better under- 
standing Kappa Delta Pi, social contacts, and 
inspiration, After registration the delegates, 
the conclave opened with general session 
which Dr. Walters, national executive 
counselor and general chairman for the affair, 
presented the topic “Objectives Kappa Delta 

Hubert Rae, local chapter president, presided 
the 12:15 session the Student Union 
which time the Biennial Convocation was 
cussed. Mr. Rae the delegate the convoca- 

the afternoon three discussion groups were 
led visiting chapter delegates which the 
following topics were considered: “How 
Develop Worthwhile Professional Meetings,” led 
Virginia Rocca San Jose, “How Select 
New Members and Provide Chapter Continuity,” 
led Frank Bennett Chico, and “How 
Make Kappa Delta Significant the Cam- 
pus,” led Wayne Fry San Diego. 

round table discussion was held after the 
group sessions and the topic “Pertinent Kappa 
Delta Problems” was discussed Dr. 
Walters, chapter presidents, counselors, and group 
leaders. tea followed the afternoon affair. 

Dr. Lang presided the evening ban- 
quet the Persian Room Omar Khayyam’s. 
Dr. Frank Thomas, the featured speaker, 
spoke “The Function Honor Societies 
College Life.” Musical numbers were scattered 
through the morning, luncheon, 
sessions. 

With the planning and carrying out the 
convention arrangements, the regular meetings 
the organization were held which included 
review John Dewey’s Experience Edu- 
cation Alma Walker, senior student, 
illustrated travelogue was presented Wil- 
helmina Wenzel, demonstration school faculty 
member, Mediterranean tour, and Mrs. 
Lyllis Lundkvish spoke “Music Avo- 
cation.” 

the meeting the chapter January 12, 
the following persons were initiated: Charles 
Thompson, Dennis Curran, William Duntsch, 
Janette Brodie, Vivian Proctor, Mercedes White, 
Ann Janjigian and Elam Hill. 


dis- 
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Under sponsorship this chapter the organiza- 
tion student chapter National Education 
Association and California Teachers Association 
was formed with Hubert Rae acting temporary 
chairman, 

The Gamma Psi chapter will 
very successful year with the spring initiation 
and banquet. 


GAMMA OMEGA 


Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


GAMMA OMEGA CHAPTER is, usual, very 
active. The program for the year which prov- 
ing very interesting includes: 

October Experiences, Miss Mar- 
garet Tolsted, assistant professor physical edu- 
cation Central State College. Miss Tolsted, who 
was studying with dance group Europe, was 
among the many Americans who were caught 
Europe the beginning the war 
difficulties getting home. 

November 21—New York World’s Fair, Miss 
Clara Kessler, public school teacher and secretary 
the chapter. Miss Kessler was student 
Columbia University last summer 
many visits the fair was prepared pass its 
high points most interestingly those who 
did not attend. 

December banquet with ad- 
dress Dr. Robinson, new president 
Central State College. 

January 23—Motion pictures Europe, Miss 
Mildred Kidd, associate professor music and 
piano, Central State College. Miss Kidd spent 
year Europe studying piano. During this time 
she took many interesting pictures including 
number the procession the coronation the 
King England. 

February 17—Annual breakfast Oklahoma 
chapters Kappa Delta Pi—during State Teach- 
ers Meeting. This one the most enjoyable 
occasions the year. The chapters the state 
take turns serving hosts. This year Gamma 
chapter, University Oklahoma, Norman, had 
charge the breakfast. 

February for honor students 
the college with address Dr. Roy Jones, 
dean the college. 

March 19—Law Affects Everyday, 
Mr. William Majors, Edmond Attorney Law. 

April 16—Mental Hygiene, Dr. Rob- 
erts Edmond, Oklahoma. 

April 24—Annual college assembly program. 
Address Dr. Campbell, professor 
English Oklahoma University. Campbell, 
who writes under the name Stanley Vestal, 
one Oklahoma’s outstanding authors, 
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March 3—Initiation banquet with Dora Ayde- 
lotte, well-known Oklahoma novelist guest 
speaker. 


ALPHA 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


THE initiation new members the Delta 
Alpha chapter Kappa Delta took place 
November 1939, Lexington, Kentucky, 
the Church the Good Shepherd, better known 
the “Race Horse Church.” The formal initia- 
tion was followed organ recital selec- 
tions from the Messiah and explanation the 
Oberammergau wood carvings and stained glass 
windows the Reverend Mulder. Dinner 
the Lafayette Hotel Lexington concluded the 
program. 

Those who were initiated were: Marie Hughes, 
Virginia Perrault, Roberta Riggs, Raymond Ru- 
ber, James Alley, Evelyn Conrad, Frances Jag- 
gers, Virginia Garland, Laura Katherine Evans, 
and Lamah Liddell. 

One our members, Dr. Anna Achnieb, spoke 
the meeting the American Science Teachers 
Association Columbus “The Adolescent 
His Interests Science and Problems 
the Work the Junior Academy Science.” 

Immediate plans the chapter include the 
entertainment freshman students who have 
“B” standing for the first semester this year 
and chapel program February edu- 
cation contemporary countries. 


BETA 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


THE Delta Beta chapter Kappa Delta 
has arranged its programs for the year around 
the theme—Democracy Education. This topic 
was chosen because democracy being severely 
criticized the present time, not only abroad 
but also home. teachers, necessary that 
understand the tenets democracy 
implications our profession. 

Dr, Stewart gave exceedingly inter- 
esting analysis the topic, “What Democ- 
racy?” Dr. John Cuber later talked “How 
Can Democracy the United States Im- 
proved?” 

February 14, will hold panel dis- 
cussion around the theme: the 
School.” Ernestine Baumgardner will give 
analysis “Academic Freedom” and Gordon 
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Hostettler will talk “Democracy the School- 
room.” 

the April meeting, will hear from 
Dr. Leebrick, President Kent State 
University, the topic “How Education In- 
fluenced Various Political Philosophies?” 

Each topic followed general discussion. 
These discussions bring out diverse points view 
and help clarify our thinking along these 
lines, 


GAMMA 


Concord State Teachers College 
Athens, West Virginia 


JANUARY 21, Delta Gamma chapter held 
its first initiation the year. that time the 
following persons became members: Ruth Webb, 
Faye Cooper, Harry Parker, Guy Biggs, and 
Harold Okes. banquet the College Inn 
completed the impressive ceremony. 

Misses Ruth Webb and Edith Elliott are dele- 
gates the Convocation St. Louis this month. 

Our president, Edith Elliott, was the only girl 
the college make straight record the 
first semester this year. 


DELTA 


Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


DELTA DELTA CHAPTER has held three meet- 
ings unusual interest this year. The purpose 
the program committee has been bring the 
members close contact with the outstanding 
educational problems the day presenting 
outstanding figures education South Caro- 
November, Miss Martha Thomas, super- 
visor elementary education South Carolina, 
spoke the club “Elementary Education 
South Carolina”; January, Dr. Shelton Phelps 
discussed the Southern Association and its work; 
and February, Mr. Nixon, supervisor 
High Schools South Carolina, spoke 
“Secondary Education South Carolina.” 
these three occasions, the club asked the other 
educational societies the campus share the 
pleasure and interest the talks. 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
Kalb, Illinois 


DELTA EPSILON CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
has held three meetings accordance with its 
theme for the year, namely, “International Edu- 
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cation and World the first these 
meetings, Donna Glyndon, student here our 
college, who was privileged attend schools 
France talked about “Education 
French Schools.” Our guest speaker December 
was Miss Esther Barton from Dixon, 
who spoke about “Education the Orient.” 
She well qualified speak about this subject 
she spent quite some time there studying the 
school She was able make her talk 
doubly interesting because she was very clever 
speaker and brought many pictures and articles 
made the students these Oriental schools. 

January entertained the sophomore, jun- 
ior, and senior honor students. this way 
hoped help develop their interest our or- 
ganizations. 

February Delta Epsilon chapter held its 
formal initiation. had selected and accepted 
fifteen new members into our group: Alta Mae 
Anderson, Mildred Benson, Mildred Bradford, 
Rosemary Gould Davis, Ethel Bell Johnson, War- 
ren Kiedaisch, Frances Martensen, Mrs. Grace 
Moss, Martha Pyne, Catherine Rice, Robert 
Smith, Milan Susina, Harriet Webster, John 
Wiley, Walter Staugaard. 

honor these new members had 
informal banquet the home economics dining 
room here the college. The speaker was Miss 
Lois Ashton, who now serves head the 
Latin department the Elmhurst high school. 
She told “Education Greece and Rome,” 
having studied the universities both these 
countries. 

Miss Betty Davis, our vice-president, will 
our delegate the National Convocation 
held East St. Louis February 26-28. President 
Karl Adams, Miss Grace Nix, our counselor, and 
Miss Charlotte Leverenz, alumna our chap- 
ter, will also attend this meeting. 


ZETA 


Northern State College 
Marquette, Michigan 


THE Delta Zeta chapter enjoying year 
filled with activities both educational and 
social nature. 

The annual Homecoming banquet October, 
traditional affair, was big success, bringing 
together many alumni the chapter. faculty 
member, Miss Flora Loubert, recently returned 
from trip Europe, spoke “Some Impres- 
sions Italy.” 

November 28, five the college’s out- 
standing students were pledged the chapter— 
Clarice Brown, Aurele Durocher, Naomi Greifer, 
Arthur Halonen, and Ruth Walker. The group 


initiated these pledges membership January 
solemn ceremony. Dr. Luther West, head 
the Biology Department, then addressed the 
group “The Three Phases Education— 
Learning, Teaching, and Research.” 

The Delta Zeta chapter beginning this year, 
plans make traditional Freshman Award 
given the person persons who during 
their Freshman year have revealed the qualities 
leadership, scholarship, and personality. The 
award this year, made February 13, will 
student. 

December 12, the chapter was entertained 
Christmas celebration their home. this time 
Paul Hakanen, president, and Lawrence Rid- 
der were selected delegate and alternate re- 
spectively the Biennial Convocation Kappa 
Delta held East St. Louis February 
26-28. 

Due the unfortunate illness Miss Maude 
Van Antwerp, counselor the Delta Zeta chap- 
ter, Mr. Gilbert Brown ably 
service acting-counselor for the chapter until 
Miss Van Antwerp returned her teaching 
post. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


IOTA CHAPTER held its fall initiation 
the evening December 11, 1939. The fol- 
lowing students and members the faculty were 
taken into membership: Miss Minnie Kelley, 
the Faculty Geography, Miss Jessie Keep, 
the Department Physical Education, Milton 
Stinson, Joseph Onnebane, Dorothy Blakely, 
Catherine Hudson, Myrtle Servat, Edward 
Richardson, Lorraine Savoie, Margaret Hail, 
Elizabeth Lamson, Kathryn Thibaut, Lelia 
Branch, Hilda Zoe Brunig, Eva Stanford, and 
Barbara Wild. 

banquet following the initiation 
mony, Dr. Tinsley acted toastmaster and 
presented Mr. Ward Anderson, Superintendent 
City Schools Lake Charles, Louisiana. Mr. 
Anderson spoke interestingly his schools and 
their work, 

The chapter its recent monthly meeting 
selected four delegates attend National Con- 
vocation Kappa Delta which held 
St. Louis during the month February. 
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Kappa 


Eastern Washington College 
Cheney, Washington 


part our annual Homecoming festivi- 
ties, Delta Kappa chapter gave banquet 
Margaret Friedlund, Merle Hubbard, Carl Clo- 
dius, Jean Robertson, Ernestine Polworth, Marga- 
ret Van Hoff, Margaret Wagoner, Cordelia Wor- 
ley, James Ellingson, Harvey Krell, Helen Rudio 
and Ora Margaret Tate. 

The members, about sixty whom were pres- 
ent, were entertained short talks from the 
alumni who had returned from their schools, 
and address from Dr. Ralph Tieje, 
president the college. 

October 20, 1939, Spokane, the Kadel- 
pian alumni held luncheon connection with 
the Regional convention the Washington Edu- 
cation Clarke Frasier the 
Cheney laboratory school presided. George Wer- 
ner Havermale Junior High Spokane was 
chosen chairman for next year. 

Delegate Dorothy Robertson, 
Dallas Finch, have been elected the chapter 
represent the National Kappa Delta 
Convocation St. Louis. 

The Newsletter was issued last fall and editor 
Clarence McCauley now working 
winter-quarter issue. 

For variation meetings, the club has adopted 
the plan gathering the homes members. 
these meetings local persons have given ac- 
counts their various experiences. one occa- 
sion the group met the home Miss Thirza 
Hawk, where they listened very interesting 
account travels South America, given 
Miss Cecil Dryden. Miss Dryden belongs the 
Cheney Junior High faculty and member 
Delta Kappa later date the chapter 
gathered the home Miss Shirley Stronach 
when Dr. Adams summarized contemporary cul- 
ture Germany. Dr. Adams member 
the college faculty and has traveled widely 
Europe and Asia, The group has met several 
times for business and pleasure the home 
Dr. and Mrs. Obed Williamson. Dr. William- 
son chapter counselor. 


LAMBDA 


Wilson Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 

DELTA LAMBDA CHAPTER’S annual conference 
dedicated the teachers Washington, took 
place December our college. The theme 
was one close the interests the school officials 
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well the ar- 
ticulation between elementary and junior high 
schools, between junior and senior high schools. 
were fortunate have our main speaker, 
Dr. Chester Holmes, Assistant Superintendent 
the D.C. schools, who has made extensive study 
this vital topic effort make its logical 
theory practicable. our procedure, after 
this main discussion the topic, subdivided 
into panel discussion groups which analyzed the 
various aspects this topic. 

Our general theme meetings this year has 
been “Vacation Experiences Our Members, 
Summer Between talks, movies, and 
slides vacation views, these meetings have 
proved entertaining and worthwhile, having 
“carried” Hawaii, Mexico, Europe, the 
National Parks the United States, 
numerable summer graduate schools, 

are now making plans for our annual Tea 
for the Senior Class. 


Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


Delta chapter made plans award 
twenty-five dollar scholarship junior edu- 
cation student who ranks high scholastically and 
has definite interest the teaching profession. 
The chapter busy now effort raise 
the necessary money for this project. 

The program the year began with 
formal initiation and dinner for nine new mem- 
bers. For the regular monthly meetings guest 
speakers have been obtained speak subjects 
for the enrichment the prospective teachers. 
These speakers included the principal and vice 
principal the high school Sharon, Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. Cordray, from the speech 
department the college, Mr. Baker, who 
spent the past summer England 
trapped there the outbreak war; and Dr. 
Neale, the Bible department the 


college. 
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Whitewater State Teachers College 
Wisconsin 


OCTOBER 29, 1939, the Delta chapter 
initiated the following homecoming break- 
fast: Lorraine Christiansen, Carol Hahn, Lillian 
Kingsland, Franklin Maas, Betty Pokrandt, Clar- 
ence Schenk, Rae Skibrek, Lorraine Smith, Doro- 
thy Robinson, Joan Roherty, Robert Whitnall, 
and Cord Wells. 
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January this year new issue the 
educational bulletin, Education,” was 
published the Delta chapter. This bulletin 
contains record new ideas education 
well interesting educational statistics. Copies 
“Trends Education” were sent the high 
schools Wisconsin, leading universities the 
country, and also the alumni the Delta 
chapter. The publishing this educational bulle- 
tin the main activity the chapter White- 
water State Teachers College, Wisconsin. 


Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


THE regular fall meeting our chapter was 
held the Quad Room Winant’s Hall, Tues- 
day, October 24, 1939. met for dinner and 
our business meeting which followed, Dr. John 
Dugan, vice-president and program chairman, 
outlined his general plans for the ensuing year. 
Dr. Mildred Moss talked about the “High- 
lights the San Francisco National Education 
Association Convention” and her trip Cali- 
fornia last summer. 

The next meeting the Delta chapter 
Kappa Delta was held the faculty dining 
room, Winant’s Hall, Tuesday, December 
6:30 P.M. After dinner, short business meet- 
ing was held, followed lively program 
entitled Want Know.” Before the meeting, 
each member was asked submit one question 
elementary education and one question 
secondary education. Harold Shaterian and El- 
len Bender led the replies the questions 
secondary schools and Theodore Schor and 
Edna Agan those elementary 
Emily Inig, chairman, kept the discussion 
hand. The audience was invited participate. 
This discussion meeting proved fun 
well educational. 

March 1940, has been set aside this year 
for another state conference. The theme this year 
Peterson, Miss Sarah Whitlock, and Dr. 
Mildred Moss have charge this all-day spring 
meeting. are looking forward bigger 
and better conference this year. 

May, hope sponsor state-wide 
meeting Kappa Delta Pi. Plans yet are 
indefinite. 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Newark, New Jersey 


Delta Rho for the second half 
the current college year are numerous. The 
chapter present occupied with preparations 
for the luncheon will sponsor Friday, April 
for members Kappa Delta attending 
the convention April and the Eastern 
States Association Professional Schools for 
Teachers New York City, Janet Krol, cor- 
responding secretary Delta Rho, charge 
arrangements. 

Benedict Pascucci, president, and Caroline 
Jurke, historian-reporter, will attend the Thir- 
teenth Biennial Convocation Kappa Delta 
East St. Louis, Illinois, from February 
through February 28. 

The chapter was deeply grieved the death 
its counselor, Dr. Ernest Townsend, who 
died December 21, 1939. Dr. Townsend, who 
was president the college, was also member 
Phi Beta Kappa. outstanding figure 
the educational field, was prominent mem- 
ber many educational associations. 

memorial plaque his memory being 
made Fine Arts students who are Kappa 
Delta members, 

Dr. Martha Downs the new counselor 
Delta Rho. Dr. Downs Head the Depart- 
ment Mathematics and Director Research 
the college. 

The following are new members Delta Rho 
chapter Kappa Delta Pi: Mary Albert, Jean 
Carpenter, Ambrose Corcoran, Ruth Boer, 
Ted Gabry, Helen Goldberg, Joseph Giunta, 
Ruth Kinney, Josephine Masino, James McDer- 
mott, Robert McKenna, Jane Rodgers, Doris 
Rosenbloom, Boris Schwartz, Olive Simmonds, 
Jane Tamor, Anne Tratch and Gladys Young. 
Mr. Schwartz member the class June, 
1939. 

Kappa Delta bookcase has been made 
Industrial Arts students who are members the 
fraternity. This bookcase, placed the 
college library, will contain books owned 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

the most recent meeting Delta Rho chap- 
ter the program for the evening was taken over 
chapter members. Richard Baldsiefen gave 
talk his experiences the aviation course 
the Civil Aeronautics Association which 
now taking. Careta Dillinger, Iris Husband and 
Roy Pollino, president Delta Rho chapter 
1937-38, spoke their experiences teachers. 
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State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


THE program for Education Week, Novem- 
ber November 11, was under the sponsor- 
hip Kappa Delta and Phi Sigma Pi, 
undergraduate fraternity for men. The theme 
for the week was “Education for the Ameri- 
can Way Life.” There were also daily themes 
made known the students means posters 
placed around the school each day. Education 
Week started Sunday morning special 
sermons presented the local churches which 
the students were urged attend. Sunday eve- 
ning the subject the Vesper program was 
“The Place Religion Our Democracy” 
which was presented Mr. Charles Maxwell, 
Superintendent Schools, Westmoreland County. 
Following Vespers cocoa pour was held the 
Hut for all students the college. The chapel 
program Wednesday was devoted the theme 
“Education for Efficiency.” The 
speaker was Professor McKee, Head 
Business Administration Westminster College. 
this time also Delta Tau chapter Kappa 
Delta presented two books, Learn Perish, 
Dorothy Fisher, and Life and Works 
Horace Mann, Williams the college 
library. This concluded the program planned 
for Education Week. The chairmen the pro- 
gram committee were Eugene Moffat and John 
Thompson. 

The November meeting Kappa Delta was 
open meeting all Health Education stu- 
dents the college, for the speaker for the 
evening was Mr. Charles Nethaway, Director 
Physical Education, Pittsburgh Elementary 

Delta Tau chapter was pleased take Dr. 
Norman Weisenfluh the Psychology Depart- 
ment State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
into the chapter regular member. His initia- 
tion into the chapter was January 26. 

March has been set aside the date for 
the initiation our new pledges. this initia- 
tion meeting hope have guest speaker 
Dr. Ben Graham, Superintendent Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. 


State Teachers College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


year, Delta Upsilon chapter has selected 
its theme the factors that affect the growth 
The first activity Delta Upsilon 
chapter since the last issue THE EDUCATIONAL 
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was luncheon meeting held the col- 
lege. the luncheon meeting, some the 
problems which several the members met 
while student teaching were discussed. 

Four students from the junior class were 
initiated into Delta Upsilon chapter this fall. 
They were Pearl Kaberle Englewood, Violet 
Laugel North Bergen, Thora McDermott 
West New York, and Anita Bernieri Union 
City. Miss Carnes, member Kappa chapter 
and instructor our demonstration school, 
was made affiliate member our organization. 
The candidates were given pledge tea Koss’s 
Restaurant Jersey City. October 21, 
formal initiation dinner was held the Carteret 
Club Jersey City. The guest speaker was Miss 
Mary Stone, Principal New Jersey City ele- 
mentary school. After dinner, the members the 
chapter enjoyed several musical selections ren- 
dered two very talented fellow 

Later the year, three more members the 
Junior class were initiated. They were Pearl 
Burns Bayonne, Janet Haagen Union City, 
and Linda Rossi Fairview. 

One the chapter’s outstanding activities for 
the year the sponsoring series four 
speakers for forum assemblies attended 
the entire college. October 17, Dr. 
meyer Teachers College, Columbia University, 
spoke the influence the school upon the 
child’s personality. Dr. Stratemeyer’s talk was 
greatly enjoyed everyone the assembly. 
The second speaker the series was the Rever- 
end Doctor George Becker the First Re- 
formed Church Bayonne, New Jersey, who 
spoke the part played religion the de- 
velopment personality. After each these 
talks, the students participated very interesting 
forum discussions. The third speaker this series 
will Mr. Woodhall the Jersey City Boys’ 
Club, who will speak the part played the 
social worker the development personality. 

Several years ago, President’s List was in- 
troduced into the State Teachers College 
Jersey City. This list composed the upper 
ten per cent each class academic achieve- 
ment. November Delta Upsilon chapter 
gave breakfast the Carteret Club for the 
students the college who were the list 
for the semester ending June 1939. the 
breakfast Professor Rossey, Dean 
tion and Director Student Placement for 
Jersey City State Teachers College spoke the 
present conflicts education and the rising 
standards for entrance into the professions. Pro- 
fessor Rossey’s speech particularly encouraged the 
attainment high scholastic standards. 

Delta Upsilon chapter has 
activities for the remainder the year. The 
chapter president, John Terlecky, will sent 
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delegate the Thirteenth Biennial Con- 
vocation East St. Louis, Illinois. the Febru- 
ary initiation dinner, Dr. Roy Shaffer, presi- 
dent Jersey City State Teachers College, will 
speak the development the personality 
seen approached the president college. 
the May meeting, Dr. Atkinson, member 
our faculty, will speak the radio educa- 
tion. April, Delta Upsilon chapter will sponsor 
another Honor Tea for the students 
President’s List. 

Delta Upsilon chapter has been very active 
the past few months. Its which were 
very varied, were both social and intellectual 
value. 


Bowling Green State University 


Bowling Green, Ohio 


THE Delta Phi chapter held their first semes- 
ter initiation during January. The initiation was 
held the lounge the new men’s dorm 
front the fireplace. formal dinner followed, 
the speaker which was the superintendent 
the Bowling Green city schools. 

For the spring the group planning further 
discussion groups such were carried out with 
great success the fall. 

honor tea sponsored the chap- 
ter later the spring for sophomores with high 
grades. This help make the organization 
known the underclassmen who will probably 
eligible. 

The chapter planning scholarship award 
which they plan make annual presentation 
the group. 

present, since the chapter still young, its 
main interest strengthening its organiza- 
tion and making itself part campus 
life that will indeed worthwhile and 
active chapter. 


Southern Illinois State Normal 
Carbondale, 


DELTA CHI CHAPTER, November 14, 
itiated the following: Marian Bynum, Rutl 
Cochran, Dorothy Pannell, Betty Chilton Rei- 
man, Theodore Rodd, Curtis Smith, 
Smith, and Mabel Wallace. After the initiation 
ceremony, short business meeting was held, 
which plans for attending the meeting the 
National Education Association February were 
discussed. This was followed 
dinner, with President Roscoe Pulliam, membe: 
the Alpha chapter, speaker, and faculty 
members who belong other chapters guests. 


JACKSONVILLE ALUMNI 
Jacksonville, Florida 
THE Jacksonville Alumni chapter Kappa 


Delta steadily growing. this chapter are 
found graduates from the University Florida, 
Florida State College for Women, Peabody Col- 
lege, and Duke University. 

Splendid programs have been planned for all 
meetings the Alumni chapter. The general 
theme for the year “American Background.” 
The October meeting characterized the West. 
book review was given Grapes Wrath. 
The January meeting characterized the New 
England Section, and book review was given 
“American Canons.” the March meeting 
the South will be characterized. The book to 
reviewed has not been definitely decided upon. 

Mrs. Palin will the delegate 
represent the Jacksonville Alumni chapter 
Kappa Delta the convocation held 
St. Louis. 
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LECTURE SERIES 


THE SOURCES SCIENCE EDUCATION 


JOHN DEWEY 


LEARN PERISH 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


THE EXCITEMENT TEACHING 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 
THE PURSUIT KNOWLEDGE 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Published 
LIVERIGHT, INC., 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


INTERNATIONALISM AND DISARMAMENT 
MARY WOOLLEY 


THE MYSTERY THE MIND’S DESIRE 
JOHN FINLEY 


CENTURY THE UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
WILLIAM BAGLEY 


DEMOCRACY WAY LIFE 


BOYD BODE 


EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATION 
JOHN DEWEY 


EDUCATION CAUSE AND SYMPTOM 


EDWARD THORNDIKE 
PRAGMATISM AND PEDAGOGY 
THOMAS BRIGGS 


Published 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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